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THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


Some little time ago it was remarked, we 
believe, by a conspicuous member of the Epis- 
copal Bench, that the protracted absorption of 
the national mind with the Eastern problem 
would stave off for some time the serious con- 
sideration of the disestablishment question. 
Such an observation implies no small distrust 
of the vitality of a State Church, the stability 
of which is thusmade dependent upon the chapter 
of accidents. But, in a limited sense, the 
remark is obviously true. The object of the 
Liberation Society, like every other domestic 
question, is for the time being thrust into the 
background. The public interest in it has not so 
much vanished as that it remains in a dormant 
state. No reforms, however desirable, can 
gain attentive hearing while South-Eastern 
Europe is in course of reconstruction, and 
while our Government are taking up such an 
attitude in the matter as involves at least the 
possibility of a war with Russia, if not of a 
European conflagration. 

Whether this state of feverish excitement lasts 
for a longer or a shorter period, it is sure to be 
succeeded by a revival of interest in questions 
of domestic importance. There are already pal- 
pable signs of national weariness and alarm at the 
position which Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet has 
chosen t) assume as the obtrusive champion of 
obsolete European treaties, and of the fearful 
risks which it involves. The continued paralysis 
of industry, which is beginning to affect all 
classes interested in trade and commerce, and 
the prodigal war expenditure, which will have 
to be provided for by supplementary estimates 
and increased taxation, must, ere long, have a 
sobering effect on the community, which will 
by no means be diminished by the present repres- 
sion of the public opinion to suit the aims of the 
Tory party. Though the combustible materials 
are so heaped up that the risk of war is serious, 
we would fain assume that it will be averted. 
But even if so great a calamity is spared us, it 
ig hardly possible that in the final settle- 
ment of the Eastern Question, our Government 
will gain so brilliant a diplomatic triumph as to 
vindicate their policy in the eyes of the nation, 
and enable them to appeal with confidence to the 
verdict of the country. The warning they have 
had of the changes of public feeling will make 
them hesitate to go speedily to a general olec- 
tion, while the burdens they are laying upon 
the shoulders of the people are preparing for 
the reaction which ‘‘looms in the distance.” 
He must be blind to the signs of the time, who 
now expects that the Prime Minister’s foreign 
policy of provocation and menace, whatever its 
immediate issue, will secure him a new and 
protracted lease of power. The supremacy of 
the Premier and his party might for awhile be 
prolonged by war, but then only to result in 
their more signal overthrow. . 

Meanwhile the Liberal party continues weak 
and discrganised. Events way before long 


place it ina new and more commending posi- 
tion ; but at present its leaders fear to lead, and 
refrain from adopting an acceptable program me. 
All its component parts are more or less para- 
lysed and inactive, except the advocates of 
religious equality. They regard this as a golden 


459 | opportunity to sow the seeds of their principles 


broadcast throughout the country. As will be 
seen from the report presented to the Council of 
the Liberation Society, there has been no abate- 
ment of their work, even during the past year of 
feverish excitement on the Eastern Question. They 
have never ceased to carry out Mr. Gladstone’s 
advice to endeayour to convert the nation to 
their views. By multitudinous meetings and 
lectures in small as well as large towns and 
villages, by publications suited to all sections of 
the community—for the well-to-do and educated 
as well as the humble and uninstructed— 
they have made disestablishment everywhere 
familiar, and vindicated its justice, safety, and 
expediency. Week by week, and month by 
month, this teaching process has beem carried 
out. Ecclesiastical events have vastly helped 
them, sections of the Church clergy have 
espoused their cause, and the laity, alarmed at 
the rapid strides of Sacerdotalism, and dis- 
couraged by the signal failure of all efforts to 
check it, are coming to regard disestablishment 
with a less negative feeling than that of resigna- 
tion; while the society has not hesitated 
courageously to indicate in its published Sug- 
gestions’ a definite form in which both disesta- 
blishment and disendowment might Be legisla- 
tively realised, without detriment to the Church 
of Eugland, and with inestimable advantage to 
the whole community. 

In studying that report and in reading the 
speeches of members of the Council, and the 
stirring addresses delivered at the crowded 
meeting held in the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
last night, it is as difficult to realise the fact 
that we are passing through a period of general 
political apathy, as it is easy to accept the 
belief that all this quiet but persistent work is 
so indoctrinating the public mind that, at the 
fitting time, it will eveutuate in ripened and 
active convictions, which must command the chief 
force of the Liberal party. The leaders 
of that party may be timid and hesi- 
tating, but they will sooner or later be 
carried onward by the advancing tide. Not an 
election oecurs, but the disestablishment ques- 
tion, through the agency of friends or foes, 
comes to the front. Scotland is ripe for decision 
on the subject. It is the one instrument by 
which the Liberal party expect to secure a signal 
triumph north of the Tweed whenever the 
country is appealed to, and we have the assur- 
ance of Lord Hartington that when Scotch 
opinion is ripe for a decision, he will be prepared 
to give effect to its aspirations. In fact, Scotch 
disestublishment already figures in the pro- 

ramme of the Liberal party of the fature, and 

ust become a pressing practical question after 
the next general election. The campaign once 
entered upon cannot stop short with the triumph 
of the Free Churches of Scotland, and will be 
prosecuted upon wider issues. 

But without looking too far ahead, the friends 
of religious equality have an additional motive 
for unremitting perseverance in the knowledge 
that they have to take up a defensive as well as 
an aggressive attitude—to contend for what they 
have formerly realised as well as for that which 
they still claim at the hands of justice. We 
have seen with what tenacity the Church has 
striven to retain the monopoly of education. 
We all know the severe conflict waged by the 
Free Churches of England to maintain their 
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frse action against landlord and clerical infin- 
ences in the rural districts. And the recent 
decision in the Hertford College case shows how 
easy it is for courts of law to emasculate an 
Act of Parliament which was thought to have 
placed the Universities on a secure national 
footing. Such things enforce the imperative 
necessity of striking at the root of the Upas 
tree that poisons the ecclesiastical atmosphere 
of England. Only by that means can this 
bitter and chronic warfare be ended. In their 
report, the Executive Committee of the Libera- 
tion Society, apropos of the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts fifty years ago, remark 
that eince that time Roman Catholics have been 
emancipated; Jews admitted to Parliament; the 
aws relating to births, marriages, and deaths 
have been amended; compulsory Church-rates 
abolished; the national Universities thrown 
open to all, without sectarian distinctions; 
and the Church of Ireland completely 
disestablished. Each of these changes has. 
to a greater or less extent, recognised 
the principle of religious equality. Each 
has been followed by beneficial results. 
These, indeed, are substantial triumphs, bat 
they have cost incredible effort, and in wrest- 
ing them from the Stute-Church an amount of 
energy has been expended which might other- 
wise havo been devoted to more constructive 
objects. But while the paralysing influence of 
the Establishment pervades the mind and con- 
science and political institutions of the nation, 
the Liberation Society cannot rest till it is 
exorcised. Minor questions have now been 
removed out of the way, except perhaps 
the burials grievance, which the clergy prefer 
to identify with their ecclesiastical supre- 
macy; and the tide of events, equally with the 
slow but sure growth of opinion, strengthens the 
assurance that the doom of the British State 
Churches is essured. It is only a question of 
time, the length of which depends less perhaps 
upon unforeseen events than upon the zeal and 
devotion of the supporters of the Liberation 
Society. 
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MR. FAWCETT’S PROTEST. 


AMONGST many, valuablo qualities Mr. 
Fawcett is pre-eminently characterised by one 
which has of late been conspicuous by its 
absence amongst what may be called the official 
section of the Opposition. He is marked by a 
keen insight into the importance of a principle, 
together with a courage which caloulates no 
odds, and cares nothing for immediate conse- 
quences when he sees that a vital principle is 
concerned. It would seem tuat, if the tactics of 
Monday evening had been left entirely to the 
singularly cautious judgment of the official 
Liberal leader, nothing more would have been 
secured than a formal question and an equally 
formal reply. But Mr. Fawcett felt that the 
despatch of Indiau troops to Europe involved a 
very great, possibly even a vital, change in the 
economy of a worldwide Empire, while the fact 
that this bold stroke was accomplished without 
a word to Parliament, and even under cover of 
assurances that the tuation was unaltered, 
gave a still more sinister aspect to a 
doubtful policy. The result showed that 
in Parliamentary strategy, as elsewhere, 
straightforwardness, decision, and courage 
are often the soundest prudence, The general 
tone of the House showed such unmis- 
takeable sympathy with the protest of the hon. 
member for Hackney that it may be counted as 
a decided check to the high-handed proceeding 
of the Ministry. Scarcely a voice was raised 
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in support of the Government. They received 
warnings even from constant supporters, and 
Sir William Harcourt lent all the weight of his 
learning and authority to an earnest and serious 
rebuke. He insisted on the doctrine that the 
army is not to be employed without the know- 
ledge and consent of Parliament, and he urged 
that the employment of the vast hordes of an 
Imperial dependency, for whose pay and ex- 
penses no estimates had been offered, for whose 
government no Mutiny Act had been passed, 
involved a critical, if not a revolutionary, 
infraction of that time-honoured doctrine. 
„If,“ said he, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer were in his place to assert that what had 
been done was a thing which could be or 
ought to be done without any communication 
to Parliament, then the House was in face of 
a graye constitutional quostion.” Of course he 
bore in mind the promise of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to bring up an estimate, but it 
was not to be forgotten that, under con- 
ceivable circumstances, no estimate might be 
necessary. ‘‘It might be that the Indian 
revenues whould be found adequate to supply 
these forces themselves, and that the Govern- 
ment might employ the surplus of those reyenues 
to furnishing the Crown with an army for 
European or for English purposes.“ In a later 
portion of his speech he hinted pretty plainly 
at the objectionableness of employing in a time 
of peace measures that could at best be justified 
only by the emergencies of war. And this is 
an objection which might be taken to other pro- 
ceedings of the Ministry besides their despatch 
of Indian troops. 

The organs of St. Jingo are, of course, 
amazed at the simplicity or perversity of both 
Mr. Fawcett and Sir William Harcourt in 
objecting to anything that an immaculate and 
infallible Goyernment—or rather we should say 
Premier—is pleased to do. They are not quite 
satisfied, indeed, with Sir Stafford Northcote, 
but that is because he is not sufficiently 
indifferent to the forms of Oonstitutional 
Government. They have an uncomfortable 
feeling that he is a sort of Lord Derby in 
embryo.” He is weak enough to indulge in 
smooth words and over pacific sayings.” 
Hence the organs in question are not par- 
ticularly concerned to defend Sir Stafford 
Northcote. They would, indeed, with com- 
placency consign him with other preceding 
Jonahs to the deep if only a heaven-sent Pre- 
mier could manage helm, sail, and tackling of 
the Government vessel by himeelf. It was 
because of smooth words and over-pacific 
sayings” that the Opposition felt as though 
they were deceived by the movement of Indian 
troops, Which was simply a fresh measure of 
preparation for the support of an unchanged 
Ministerial policy,” ‘No change in our 
policy!” exclaimed Mr. Fawcett, “If the 
bringing of Indian troops into Europe, to be 
engaged in a European contest, be not a change 
in our policy, I do not know what a change in 
our policy is. There could not be a change of 
policy which could raise a more important 
constitutional question affecting this country, or 
a question of more vital importance affecting 
the Government and the finances of India.” 
Mr. Fawcett then proceeded to point out the 
constitutional significance of the Mutiny Bill 
and the scrupulosity with which the number of 
men to form the standing army is yoted every 
year. It is quite conceivable, at least, that 
these guarantees might be neutralised by the 
facility with which any number of soldiers, up 
to half-a-million or so, might be drafted from 
India into Europe or even into Great Britain 
itself. 

It is easy to ridicule such fears, and there are 
certainly no grounds for them apparent in the 
immediate future. But the Imperial policy of 
Lord Beaconsfield is insidiously making such 
changes in the relations of the Crown to its 
external dependencies, and, indeed, to the 
English Constitution in its received interpreta- 
tion that it is impossible to tell what contin- 
encles might arise in the future. There are 

re social problems yet to be settled among 
selves no less than on the continent of 


Europe. The bad policy of allying Crown and 
mob to make passion victorious over reason 
already shows ominous signs of evil fruits in 
the rowdy violence that overbears discussion, 
whether on matters of foreign policy or on vital 
questions of home politics like that of Church 
and State. Itis not at all impossible that at 
some future day public feeling might be keenly 
and profoundly divided on issues going even 
more deeply into the bases of our constitution 
than our first Reform Bill. The Tories 
of that time were half disposed to have 
recourse to violence then, and they would no 
doubt have received great encouragement from 
the brainless deyotees of monarchic superstition. 
If at that time it had been as easy as it is now 
to land a quarter-of-a-million of men from 
India, and if there had been in existence a 
sinister genius capable of the conception, it is 
more than possible that we should have relapsed 
into despotism. Historians tell us that one 
great cause of the early development of Con- 
stitutionalism in England was the loss of our 
Continental dominions, which deprived the 
Crown of a dangerous weapon for the subjuga- 
tion of popular liberties. Taking into considera- 
tion the enormously increased facilities of trans- 
port in these times, it is not too much to say, 
that to bring a hundred thousand men from 
from India now would be as easy as to have 
brought ten thousand from Normandy in the 
thirteenth century. We hold, then, that there 
are very sufficient reasons for looking with 
grave jealousy on this sensational stroke of 
policy, nor are we at all satisfied that the 
explanations offered on Tuesday night have 
removed the grounds of Mr. Fawcett’s protes 
or Sir William Harcourt’s criticism. 


THE DECISION IN THE HERTFORD 
COLLEGE CASE. 

On the principle that when things are at 
the worst they mend,” the friends of religious 
equality may be satisfied even with the decision 
of the Court of Appeal in the Hertford College 
case. It was possible that the case might have 
been disposed of on merely technical grounds; 
and that—as is the habit of judges—the 
Oourt might have decided that Mr. Tillyard 
was not entitled to a mandamus; without 
going beyond that point, and expressing an 
opinion on any but the least important issues. 
In that case, the conclusion would have been 
one in which nothing was concluded, and the 
object of the litigation would not have been 
fully achieved. That evil, at least, has been 
escaped. The four judges have shirked nothing; 
but have, without hesitation, driven ‘‘ a coach 
and six” through the University Tests Aboli- 
tion Act; the driver, by the strange irony of 
fate, being Lord Coleridge, who long fought 
for the Tests Bill, and afterwards helped to get 
it passed into law. 

We shall leave it to legal minds to discuss the 
purely legal aspects of the judgment, and to say 
whose views are the soundest—those of Justices 
Mellor and Lush, or those of Lord Coleridge, 
and Lords Justices Bramwell, Brett, and 
Baggallay. We are concerned only with the 
practical results, both immediate and remote, 
of this legal conflict, and these we proceed to 
point out with as much breyity and simplicity 
as the subject will permit. 

Some of the questions decided are of an 
accidental, or subsidiary kind, and may be passed 
by for the better understanding of the points 
which are of vital importance. I+ isruled that Mr. 
Tillyard pursued a wrong course, in not presenting 
himself to the authorities of Hertford College 
for examination for the fellowship he desired to 
obtain; though one of the Queen's Bench 
judges thought it ‘‘ bordered on the ludicrous ” 
to say that he might have been examined had 
he chosen, when he was expressly told that, in 
any case, he would not be elected, because he 
was not an Episcopalian, as was required by 
the terms of the trust creating the fellowship. 
As it has turned out, the result would have 
been just the same whether he went through 
the form of examination, or not. The question 
whether an application for a mandamus to 
compel the college to proceed to a fresh exami- 


nation, or whether an appeal to the visitor is 
the proper remedy, is a legal question, which 
we need not now discuss. Soalso is the further 
question, whether the Act which converted 
Magdalen Hall into Hertford College subjected 
the latter to all the provisions of the University 
Tests Abolition Act. It was supposed that, 
when there was inserted in the Hert- 
ford Oollege Bill a clause providing that 
„nothing in this Act contained shall be con- 
strued to repeal any of the provisions of the 
University Tests Act, 1871,” sufficient precau- 
tion had been taken to ensure the placing of the 
new college in the same legal position as the 
old hall; but, as the Court of Appeal has de- 
clared that new endowments do not come 
within the operation of the Tests Act, nothing 
would have been secured if the decision had been 
that Hertford College and Magdalen Hall were 
to be treated, in all respects, as one and the 
same institution. 

The court has taken far broader grounds in 
disposing of the matter than those involved in 
these particular questions, and has done so that 
the college ‘‘may know their position”; and 
if in that respect it has done the college a 
service, it has done a similar service to the 
opponents of ecclesiastical tests; because they 
too now know their position in the matter, and 
will be able to act accordingly. 

It will be remembered that the Act of 1871 
declared in the preamble that it was expedient 
that the Universities of Oxford, Oambridge, and 
Durham, with the colleges and halls ‘‘ now sub- 
sisting therein, should be rendered freely 
accessible to the nation”’; and that for that pur- 
pose divers restrictions, tests, and disabilities”’ 
should be removed. It was, therefore, enacted 
that hereafter no person on taking a degree, or 
on exercising any right or privilege, or on taking 
any office in the Universities or colleges 
‘‘ subsisting at the time o the passing of the 
Act,” should subscribe any /crmulary of faith, 
or make any declaration respecting his religious 
belief, or to attend any form of worship, or 
belong to a particular church. 

In the opinion of the court, this provision is 
confined, not merely to the colleges subsisting 
at the time of the passing of the Act, but tothe 
endowments existing at that time. These are 
the words of the judgment on this point :— 


We are clearly of opinion that the University Tests 
Act does not of itself prevent the erection in the 
Universities of fresh colleges, the endowments of which 
may be confined to the members of a particular religious 
community. It does not appear to have been the inten- 
tion of Parliament that no endowments for the future 
should be allowed to be erected in favour of particular 
forms of religious belief, The Act provided that the 
wishes of founders, expressed, speaking generally, 
centuries ago, should not now prevail in a state of 
things altogether different which could not have been 
foreseen, and which, if it could bave been, might have 
modified the expression of their wishes. But it was to 
existing endowments only that its operation was 
expressly confined. 


The effect of this is very obvious. While the 
old endowments will be available for all, without 
sectarian distinctions, anybody may create new 
sectarian endowments and offices, in connection 
with either new colleges, or colleges ‘‘ subsist- 
ing at the time of the passing of the Act.” 
What may follow is equally obvious. By 
means of new fellowships the government of 
existing colleges may be kept in the hands of 
a denominational majority, or a minority may 
be converted into a majority. And by means 
of new colleges connected with the University, 
and having their share in its government, the 
University itself may, as regards offices, spirit, 
and management, remain practically in the 
hands of those whose pecuniary means are equal 
to their zeal for denominational education, 
Well, therefore, may the Tory Manchester Courier 
gleefully declare that ‘‘it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the importance to members of the 
Church of England” of this decision, since it 
dispels the notion that the passing of the Tests 
Act has diyorced the Church from the Univer- 
sities, and made them unsectarian institutions.” 
This notion, it says, has ‘‘ happily received itg 
quietus.” 

But the judgment does not stop there, but 
has, in our opinion, a tendency to imperil 
even so much of the Tests Act as it leaves un- 
touched, and therefore apparently safe. For, 


| supposing that Hertford College had been an 
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old college—that the endowment creating the 
fellowship had been an old endowment, and 
that the authorities had, nevertheless, put out 
an advertisement similar to that against the 
legality of which Mr. Tillyard protested, 
which was, in effect, that ‘‘no Dissenter need 
apply,” would a court of law have interfered 
in that case? The answer is so important that 
it had better be given in the language of the 
Hurt: — 


There is an absolute discretion to elect such person 
as the college considers best qualified to promote the 
objects of sound religion and education. This is a 
delicate duty, and it is a moral duty, in the discharge 
of which the conscience is bound. Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that since the Tests Act the duty has 
not been discharged with honour and integrity. But 
the election being thus discretionary, and not the mere 
legal „ pee and result of examination, there has 
been a legal election of a duly qualified candidate, the 
office therefore is full, and on that ground alone there 
can be no mandamus to elect, It was urged that this 
line of reasoning seems to show that the authorities of 
subsisting colleges which are within the Tests Act may 
evade its provisions with impunity. So they may, if 
the choose to evade plain duties which bind in honour 
and in conscience, and hold their peace and disregard 
their moral obligations, But it is hardly right to sup- 
pose that honourable men will thus act in violation of 
conscientious obligations, and if they do so Parliament 
would not hesitate to interfere, and to convert a moral 
obligation into a legal duty which could be enforced, 
But that is no reason why courts of law should do what 
Parliameut has abstained from doing. And strong 
reasons might be given why it would not be desirable 
or convenient to bring college elections into courts of 
law. Jo this view there is no ground for a mandamus, 


The effect of this is, that if college authorities 
choose to set at naught the requirements of 
the Tests Act, by refusing to elect qualified 
Nonconformists, the law is not at present strong 
enough to prevent it. It is not, it is said, to 
be supposed that they will evade plain duties, 
and violate eonscientious obligations ; but if 
they do Parliament would not hesitate to inter- 
fere, to convert a moral into a legal obligation. 
The comment of the Times on this is natural 
enough: —“ It is strange to find in this part of 
the judgment of the court an elaborate argu- 
ment that the discretion of examiners for fellow- 
ships is a matter too delicate for the cognisance 


of a court of law followed up by a declaration 


that, if necessary, a court of law would certainly 
be required by Parliament to take cognisance of 
it.” 

This, however, is not the only inconsistency in 
this judgment which may be pointed out; but 
as the Court of Appeal has thus referred to 
Parliament, as the quarter to which those who 
are diesatisfied with its views must look for 
satisfaction, their duty is clear. It has hap- 
pened now, as it has happened before, that the 
Legislature, after having conceded a sound 
principle, has applied it incompletely and 
bunglingly, and so has had to do some of its 
work over again. It bas done so in this 
instance. If, as the Times says, the spirit of 
denominationalism may have been expelled in 
front, but it returns to the Universities by the 
back door,” a new effort will now be needed to 
bolt and bar the back entrance, as well as to 
make the front more secure also. 


MR. CROSS AT PRESTON. 


For some reasons the recent speeches of the 
Home Secretary are more calculated than those 
of any other member of the Government to 
carry despair to the hearts of the friends of 
peace. For not without reason Mr. Cross has 
been looked upon as the strongest element of 
practical common-sense in the Government. 
Where home affairs are concerned he has shown 
a keen feeling for the practical interests of 
humanity. And always making allowance for 
that excessive centralising tendency too charac- 
teristic of recent English government, we may 
say that few men have shown a sounder appre- 
ciation of the proportionate importance to be 
attached to the most pressing social reforms 
affecting the interests of the masses. That 
such a man, affecting no flights of genius, 
earing generally for the most prosaic interests 
of life, should be translated out of himself by 
wordy sentiment, and driven to assume a belli- 
cose swagger most uncongenial and unnatural 
to him, is an overwhelming testimony to the 
potency of the magic spells of that personal 
Government under which, for our sins, we are 
condemn:d to live, or, as seems not unlikely 


now, to die. From Mr. Cross we might at 
least hayo expected a plain statement of the 
issue on which we are threatened with war, 
and also a practical argument justifying the 
preference of so dread an arbitrament rather 
than that of such a Conference as our Govern- 
ment refuses. Atone place in his second speech 
he seems to be coming to the point. He boldly 
accepts Mr. Chamberlain’s question :—‘‘ Before 
you go to war ought you not to make up your 
mind that there is an object for which you want 
to go to war?” But when we look eagerly 
for his answer we are profoundly disappointed 
by its vagueness. He seems to have no notion 
of the clearness and definiteness requisite in any 
satisfactory answer to such a question. All 
that he gives us is a general reference to the 
treaties of 1856 and 1871, which treaties, he tells 
us, ought not to be set aside by the arbitrary 
will of Russia. But this tells us nothing. We 
are not aware of the existence of any party, or 
even of any individual who is in the slightest 
degree disposed to maintain that these treaties 
ought to beset aside by the arbitrary will of Russia. 
Russia does not propose this herself. Why is 
the treaty of San Stefano openly called a pre- 
liminary ” treaty? Surely as an acknowledg- 
ment on the part of Russia that the final 
arrangements must be discussed by the Powers 
who signed the treaties of Paris and London. 
On the other hand Mr. Cross himself does not 
dream that those instruments can survive 
unmodified. He says, the Government are 
quite willing to admit that the war which has 
taken place must be seriously taken into con- 
sideration’’; ‘‘that Russia must, of course, 
have her compensation,” an admission for which 
he has been severely scolded by the Pall Mall 
Gazette; that the object of Her Majesty's 
Government is not the independence and not 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” Here 
then there is no obvious or substantial incom- 
patibility between the demands of Russia on the 
one hand, and the requirements of our Govern- 
mentontheother. That points of disagreement 
would be sure to arise in the course of negotia- 
tion is, of course, not only likely but certain. 
This, however, is the case in every international 
conference. The skill of diplomacy is shown in 
surmounting such disagreements, and until we 
know definitely what these points of difference 
may be it is impossible to form any estimate 
of the chances of diplomacy in this particular 
case 


So far then Mr. Cross fails utterly and, we 
must add, ignominiously to answer the plain 
question of Mr. Chamberlain, to which he pro- 
mised so frank a reply. Equally futile is his 
reference to Lord Derby’s Despatch of May 6, 
1877. For, about six weeks after that despatch 
was written, the Government, as is now 
notorious, received from Russia a full, clear, 
and precise statement of the objects contem- 
plated in the prosecution of the war. These 
objects are substantially and almost precisely 
those provisionally secured to Russia by the 
preliminary treaty. If these objects justify us 
in going to war that was the time to signify 
this to Russia. And having failed to 
do so, our Government deliberately encou- 
raged the Ozar to suppose that there was 
nothing in his professed ‘designs which our 
Government would regard as justifying their 
interference, The truth is that the paltry quibble 
upon which the destinies of this country, and, 
indeed, of human civilisation, are made to 
hang is judiciously concealed under a mist of 
words about the sacredness of treaties. Abso- 
lutely the only point of difference which has 
yet emerged between our own Government and 
that of Russia, is the refusal of the latter to 
accept the formula of submission to Europe 
which the former chooses to impose. And it 
cannot be too often or too emphatically reite- 
rated that the best intelligence and the wisest 
statesmanship of this country, including, for 
instance, Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon, 
indignantly repudiate the notion that such a 
difference is a sufficient ground even for war- 
like preparations. There is, at any rate, good 
ground for believing that what Russia objects 
to in this formula is its apparent imposition on 


her of the attitude of a criminal at the bar of 
European judgment. With her refusal to 
accept such an attitude, all who can under- 
stand the existence of patriotic spirit and a 
sense of national honour, in any other country 
but their own, must necessarily sympathise. 
We are justified in this opinion by the position 
of the other Great Powers concerned. What- 
ever capital Mr. Cross may try to make out of 
the tone of foreign editors delighted at the pro- 
spect of England’s embroilment, it remains an 
indisputable, a significant, a portentous fact 
that neither Germany nor France nor Austria 
nor Italy sees in the wordy difference between 
Lord Beaconsfield and Prince Gortechakoff the 
shadow of a pretext for refusing to enter the 
proposed Conference. Even supposing that 
there were more substance in the dispute than 
we allow, still the worst that could happen 
would be that war would follow the failure of 
negotiations in Conference, with more chance 
of allies, and certainly with a better justifica- 
tion in the eyes of the world than we have at 
present. Under such circumstances, to stand 
obstinately on a particular form of words, and 
to make the savage tribunal of war the first, 
instead of the ultimate, appeal, is a blunder 
and a crime certain to involve its advocates 
hereafter in shame ard infamy. Some hope 
may, perhaps, be gathered from the growing 
firmness with which the better feeling of the 
country is reasserting itself. It seems almost 
incredible that even the daring of Lord Bea- 
consfield can face the responsibility of the 
threatened horror against the weighty opposi- 
tion of a Conservative statesman like Lord 
Derby, backed by the protest of 80,000 such 
names as those advertised in the papers of last 
week. But it is necessary that the opposition 
should be both prompt, decided, and courageous 
in their further action, otherwise our doom is 
sealed. 


THE REPEAL OF THE TEST AND 
CORPORATION ACTS. 


The Liberation Soviety have made a timely 
and valuable contribution to the interesting 
event which will this day be commemorated b 
the presentation of an address to Earl Russell. 
They have issued a pamphlet of some seventy 
pages from the practised hand of Mr. 
Skeats, who has condensed the essential 
facts associated with this political landmark 
in the history of England. His brochure 
is os the t of much careful 
research, and the material is put together with 
no little skill, and in a 13 worthy of the 
author of the History of the Free Churches 
of England.“ As we have before this endea- 
voured to show, the story of the imposition of 
these religious tests in the time of Charles II., 
the various attempts to — them, and of their 
final repeal before the close of George IV. 's reign, 
forms, with the man —— incidents, a 
highly interesting and instruotive chapter in our 
ecclesiastical annals extending over a hundred 
and fifty years. Mr. Skeats describes in detail 
three successive efforts to get rid of this blot upon 
our Statute Book, the last of which succeeded in 
1828. Probably the tests would have been re- 
tained till after the passing of the Reform Bill, 
four years later, but for the proportions which 
the agitation for Catholic Emancipation had now 

n to assume, and which the Tories of that 
riod hoped to postpone by some concessions to 
testant Dissenters. At all events, the latter 
deemed that the time was come to press their 
claims once more upon the attention of Parlia- 
ment. In 1827 a special committee was formed, 
at a combined meeting of the Dissenting Depu- 
ties, the ‘* Protestant Society for the Protection 
of Religious Liberty,” the Ministers of the 
Three nominations, and the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. Mr. Skeats thus 
refers to the persons principally concerned in 
the movement :— 

Mr. William Smith, M.P., who had taken an 
active part in the debates of the previous century, 
was nominated as chairman; and amongst the 
members were Mr. John Wilks, the leader of the 
Protestant — Mr. Benjamin Hanbury, Dr. 
Baldwin Brown, Mr. Thomas Alers Hankey, Mr. 
Serjeant Bompas, Mr. W. B. Gurney, the Revs, 
Dr. Aspland, Dr. Winter, Dr. F. A. Cox, Mr. 
(afterwards Sir John) Bowring, and Dr. Waugh. 
The general body of Dissenting ministers issued an 
address signed by the venerable Dr. John Rippon, 


*The Test and Corporation Acts: An Historical 
Memorial, By Henpert 8. Skeats, Author of the 
„ History of the Free Churches o land, &. 


Price One Shilling. (London: The Li on Society.) 
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Of t public bodies, the first to take action, 
as it often done on similar occasions, was 
the Corporation of London, which, at a meeting 
specially convened, adopted an elaborate petition 
against the Acte. 
During the Parliamentary session of that year 
Lord John Russell addressed the House of 
Commons on the subject in presenting some 
titions, and on the 26th of February, 1828, his 
ordship, at the request of the committee above 
referred to, submitted a motion to the House 
of Commons for the repeal of the Tests and 
Corporation Acts. We quote the following 
description of the debate: 


In doing so, he referred to the history of the 
question, both in relation to the country and to 
Parliament ; and at considerable length, but in 
terse and vigorous lan , urged upon the House 
the rights of the 22 Mr. Smith re- 
fe especially to the gross injustice which had 
been done to Dissenters, no fewer than 200,000 of 
whom, he stated, had, at the call of the country, 
twenty-four years previous, enrolled themselves in 
arms ‘or the national defence, every one of whom, 
of course, had made himself liable to the penalties 
of the law, and could only be absolved from them 
by an Indemnity Act. able h in support 
of the motion was made by Mr. Wilbraham, who 
was replied to on the Tory side by Sir Robert 
Ingli name not then so familiar to the House 
as itafterwards became. The honourable baronet 
argued that the Acts were necessary for the pro- 
tection of the State. Mr. Huskisson, strange 
enough, while regretting that such Acts — 
d the motion as calculated to provoke 
irritation. Lord Althorp replied, and the debate 
was continued by Lord Nugent and Lord Milton. 
Mr. (after Sir Robert) Peel then addressed the 
House, in an elaborate against the motion, 
denying the Dissenters’ grievance, deprecating 
agitation, and stating that the existin lew ve 
10 merely a nominal predominance to the 
Church”—a predominance which he considered to 
be necessary. He was followed by Sir Thomas 
Acland and a Lord) Brougham—the 
latter, i the most vi and eloquent 

in which he ever addressed the House. 
replied, stating that he could 

never vote for the removal of such imagi 
vances, while a real grievance was felt by the 
Catholics, The House then divided, and 
the motion was carried by 237 to 193; majority 44. 

Foot by foot, but not at great length, the sub- 

uent of this measure were fought. On 
Fe — 4 Lord John Russell moved that the 
House —_ go into * — 
in an rate speech, pointedly ressing the 
hope that those who were disposed to make an 
alteration in the Acts would go the whole | 
of removing them entirely.” e debate was brief, 
but is noticeable for another speech from Mr. Peel, 
in which he acknowledged that the majority on the 
previous motion was decisive, but, having done that, 
adopted the customary tactics of offering a com- 
promise to the decisive majority—a compromise 
which was never hinted at while the issue was un- 
certain. Honourable members were besought not to 
pledge themselves to total abolition. He went on 

hint at the desirableness of a short delay.” 
Lord John Russell met all such pro with an 
unswerving firmness, and a good 4 of irritatiun, 
or assumed irritation, arose. The moment was a 
critical one, and if the leader of the Liberal 


had wavered, the er measure would inevitably 
have been lost. He many temptations, for not 


a few of the old Whigs, whose sole political doctrine 


was com an arrangement. As it 
was, Lord John ‘s motion was carried without 
a division. 

The first reading having passed, the second was 


moved on March I 4th. o discussion was almost 
formal, only a few words 


dropping from Mr. Hus- 

kisson, Sir John Shelley, — Mr Peel. In fact, 
the thought of any serious opposition was evidently 
abandoned. On March 18th, however. Mr. Sturges 
— 11 * I- N- wap in mag: oy a. and 
su , r to unite i insertion 
of a Declaration in the Bill. Wet dockwation, as 
was to the effect that every candi- 


then 
date for office should declare that he would not use 
any powers with which he might be invested by his 

to subvert, or endeavour to subvert, the rights 
and privileges of the Church of , Scotland, 
or Ireland, as by law establish Lord John 
Russell, in reply, said he considered the declaration 
to be totally unnecessary, and called upon the House 
** not to express distrust where there was no want 
of confidence,” but ultimately left the question to 
the opinion of the House. on behalf of 
the Government, after reviewin the courses 
which were open, both to the Government and to 
the House, suggested a similar declaration, express- 
ing his earnest hope that it would not be rejected 
either by the noble lord (Lord John ), or 
any 5 who is an advocate of the cause of the 
Dissenters,’ and avowed that, for himself, he should 
be satisfied with such a declaration, and that, if it 
were accepted, he had the “‘ confident hope and ex- 
pectation that the session would not expire without 
a satisfactory and permanent settlement of the 


uestion "; nay, more, so amiable) had the Right 
onourable Secretary w that it was 

obviously impossible to 

ing of the proposed Act, that h 

one feeling would pervade the House.” 

still! ‘I shall not,” said Mr. Peel, who, not a 

month before, had resisted any legislation upon the 


blished | 


subject—‘‘I shall not be satisfied ualess the vote be 
Hassall, in viow according to his jadgment, of the 

in view i judgment, of the 
general impression of the House, stated that he 
should acquiesce in the 283 of Mr. Peel. It is 
well, however, to quote his closing words :— 

I cannot overlook, though it is a mere matter of 
form, that the bill which I propose to the House is 
“by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual as well as Temporal.” I am, therefore, de- 
sirous that every point that can be conceded should be 
so, in order that those who might be otherwise com- 


ulsorily brought to agree in the measure, should 
be willin y induced to consent. I wish the measure 
not to in any degree forced and compul- 


sory--I am desirous that it should pass on 
free and willing grounds. I, therefore, have no hesita- 
tion in going into a committee, with instructions that 
the provision proposed by the Right Honourable Secre- 

of State should be referred to it. I wish that pro- 
visiou to be entertained rather than any other pro- 
position. I shall, however, guard myself from oe 
any of the specific words or phrases which the Right 
Honourable Secretary may have introduced. With 
respect to the declaration, I will say, that there 
unquestionably is something in the practice which is 
calculated to raise some doubt in the minds of the Dis- 
senters ; but I indulge in the hope of its being removed 
by conciliatory conferences, with r t to the form of 
words to be proposed, rather than by angry discussion 
and debate. 

The bill then went through committee without a 
division. On recommittal on March 24, Lord John 
Russell made a brief statement respecting the 
position in which the proposed new clause placed 
the Dissenters. He said he had not committed 
himself to any form of words, but, he added, The 
_ to which I felt bound to look were, that the 

issenters should not be restrained from the expres- 

sion of their religious opinions—that vy by 
not be molested for retaining them—and that the 
should not be prevented from teaching and incul- 
cating them to others.” He thought, after con- 
sideration, that it would be a very essential means 
of 442 country, and that, also, it might 
satisfy urch that it need apprehend no injury 
from the admission of Dissenters into civil offices. 
All the clauses were then a to without a 
division, and the bill passed without further oppo- 
sition. 
The declaration finally inserted in the bill 
was acquiesced in by the committee, with whom 
Lord John Russell was in oo-operation, though 
only on the assurance that otherwise the mea- 
sure would be thrown out. But the committee 
thought it incumbent on them to pass a formal 
resolution condemning the declaration as both 
‘unnecessary’ and unreasonable for rea- 
sons set forth. 

In the House of Lords the first readin 
bill was moved by Lord Holland on April 1, 
and carried without opposition. On the second 
reading, on the 17th of the same month, his 
lordship made a speech of great power, and was 
followed by the Archbishop of York, who gave 
his support to the measure. So also did the 
Duke of Wellington, then Prime Minister. 
Though bitterly opposed by Lord Eldon, the 
bill was read a second time without a division. 
In committee, however, the conflict was renewed, 
and lasted several days. Several divisions were 
taken, chiefly by the old ex-Chancellor, whose 
opposition to the ‘‘ revolutionary measure was 
indefatigable and frantic but useless. But his 
lordship did not divide on the third reading, 
though the Duke of Oumberland spoke 
— the bill, which passed on the 
2 


of the 


of April. Protests were drawn up 
by sun peers, and tho 9th of May the 
bill for the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 


tion Acts received the royal assent. It may be 
added that the Oatholic Emancipation Act 
followed after a short interval, and that none 
were more c in supporting their co-reli- 

ionists than the Protestant Dissenters, whom 

e Government of the day hoped to bribe into 
silence. 

The author of the pamphlet before us gives 
some of the commemorative banquet 
which took in the Freemasons Tavern on 
the 18th of June, the date fixed for the jubilee 
dinner over which Earl Granville has promised 
to preside. We need not now further refer to 
this event, except to say that the Duke of 
Sussex took the chair on the occasion, and was 
ne ig POY by Lord Holland, Lord John Rus- 
sell, Lord Althorp, Lord Howard, Lord Morpeth, 
rd Oarnaryon, Mr. Brougham, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Mr. Joseph Hume, and the leading 
members of the committee which had worked so 
well and successfully. It seems that the agita- 
tion against the Test Acts cost some 3,000i., 
the greater part of which was defrayed by the 
Committee of Deputies, who are now appro- 
priately taking the initiative in commemorating 
the event. 

Some of our younger readers may be curious 
to see the exact form of the declaration. It was 
as follows :— 


and sincerely, in the 


I, A, B., do r resence 
of God, prof to and declare, upon fhe true 
faith of a Ch u, t I will never oxercise any 


wer, authority, or influence, which I may possess b 
virtue of the office of to 1— or — te 4 
the Protestant Church as it is by law established in 


England, or to disturb the said church, or the bishops 


and clergy of the said church, in the ion of any 
* or privileges to which the said church, or the 

d bishops and clergy, are or may be by law entitled. 

This declaration which timidity and bigotry 
foisted into the Act survived for a long time. 
As we stuted last week, its eventual repeal was 
due to the energy and perseverance of Mr. 
George Hadfield, M.P. for Sheffield, who in 
1859, and for six years afterwards, brought the 
matter before Parliament, and was constantly 
defeated by the House of Lords, or rather by 
the Episcopal Bench in that assembly. Their 
lordships did not give way till 1866, when dy the 
passing of the Qualification for Offices Abolition 
Act the last relic of the Test and Corporation 
Acts vanished, after an interval of about two 
hundred years. 

To his historical memorial,“ Mr. Skeats has 
wisely added as appendices, copies of the Corpora- 
tion Acts, the Test Act, the Tests and Corpora- 
tion Acts Abolition Act, and the Qualification 
for Offices Abolition Act in extenso, supple- 
mented by a short paper, briefly describing the 
principal measures in the direction of religious 

uality that have been passed since 1828. 
These additions give completeness to a pamphlet, 
which will, no Soubt, be read with great inte- 
rest during the next few weeks, and be pre- 
served by many as a fitting memorial of one of 
the most striking episodes in the ecclesiastical 
history of this country. 

We understand that the deputation to pre- 
sent the address of congratulation to Earl 
Russell are expected to reach Pembroke Lodge, 
Richmond, about five o’clock this afternoon. 
It will consist of members of the Committee 
of the Dissenting Deputies, headed by their 
chairman, Mr. Richard, M.P., representatives 
of the Congregational Union, the Baptist Union, 
and the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and some members of the Presbyterian 
body, as well as of other denominations. It is 
probable taat his lordship will be present when 
members of the deputation are received by Lad 
Russell, although his feeble health will hardly 
permit him to take any active part in the pro- 
ceedings. The more public celebration of this 
event will be on June 18, when a public dinner 
is to be given, under the presidency of Earl 
Fortescue. 


RELIEF OF VOLUNTARY ScHoots.—At a confer- 
ence of school rs held at the office of the 
National Society on Friday, which was presided over 
by the Archdeacon of Middlesex, in the unavoidable 
absence of the Bishop of London, the following reso- 
lutions were upon :— I. That this conference 
desires to express its sense, not only of the great 
importance of maintaining the voluntary schools, 
but of the most urgent need of increased assist- 
ance towards their maintenance. 2. That a com- 
mittee be appointed to draw up a statement on 
the whole subject of the voluntary schools, 
and to arrange for a deputation to Government to 
represent the case, and to — 
committee, it was agreed, should consist of Arch- 
deacon Hessey, Canon Gregory, Rev. Joseph 
Bardsley, Hon. and Rev. Augustus Legge, Rev. C. 
A. Stephens, Mr. Richard Foster, Mr. Calvert, Q.C., 
Mr. J. G. Hubbard, M.P., Canon Money, and Rev. 
J. Duncan. 

Toe ‘‘Rg-vunron or CHRISTENDOM.”—The fol- 
lowing statement appears in the Morning Post :— 
An Oxford correspondent informs us that a very 
influential and important meeting of clergy and 
wg Any has been planned for some time, will 
be held in that University on Tuesday evening, 
May 14, under the presi my / of the * 
Bombay, at Keble Coll ttempts have been 
made (reported to be partially successful) to secure 
the co-operation of Roman Catholic prelates and 

riests, as well as of members of the Established 

hurch, to take in a preliminary conference 
prior to the public meeting. Among those who 
may be expected to appear on the platform as 
representatives of the A.P.U.C. are Mr. J. D. 
Chambers, of Oriel, Recorder of a | (pre- 
sident); the Rev. H. N. Oxenham, of Balliol; 
Captain Fortescue (nephew of Archbishop Tait), 
and the Rev. F. H. Murray. Among others the 
Rev. William Humphrey, the celebrated Jesuit 
controversialist ; Canons King, Patey, Butler, of 
Wantage ; Bright, Liddon, and Ashurst; the 
Warden of Keble College, the Chancellor of Lincoln 
diocese, the Principal of Cuddesdon College, the Rev. 
E. 8. Ffoulkes, who joined the Roman Church and 
then returned to the Church of England, are ex- 
pected; and a considerable number both of the 
ialand University clergy. Some members of 
the Greek Church will likewise take part in the 
meeting. The resolutions to be ra - as 
follows :—l. That the advance of the infidel move- 
ment throughout Europe, and the actual or 
threatened dissolution of the relations of Church 
and State, constitute a fresh call on sincere 
believers to pray and labour earnestly for the 
reunion of Christendom in one faith and one 
fold.” 2. That the accessian of His Holiness Pope 
Leo XIII. and the reawakening life of Eastern 
Christianity afford at the present moment special 
unds for renewed any 48 3. That 

e ultimate aim and solu of the Oxford move- 
ment of 1833 must be 


for relief. This 


sought in the restoration of 
the corporate unity of Ch 
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THE 


LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


The usual meeting of the Council of the Liberation 
Society was held at the Cannon-street Hotel yester- 
day afternoon, under the presidency of Mr. H. R. 
Ellington, one of the treasurers of the society. 
Amongst those present were Mr. Henry Lee (Man- 
chester), Hugh Mason (Ashton-under-Lyne), E. S. 
Robinson (Bristol), J. Carvell Williams, J. Dick 
Peddie (Edinburgh), G. Howell, H. W. Earp 
(Melbourne), W. Baines (Leicester), G. H. Baines 
(Leicester), the Rev. G. M. Murphy, T. Williams, 
J.P. (Merthyr), H. S. Leonard, H. S. Skeats, Rev. 
W. Griffith, E. Goddard (Ipswich), J. Gripper 
(Chelmsford), J. Fisher, J. Templeton, F. R. G. S., 
E. Butler (Leeds), the Rev. J. R. Thomson (Tun- 
bridge Wells), the Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., Hon. E. 
Lyulph Stanley, Mr. J. O. Nicholson (Macclesfield), 
Sir Peter Spokes (Reading), J. Andrew, J. F. 
Alexander, G. Dowman (Southampton), G. Howell, 
the Rev. J. Browne (Bradford), the Rev. W. F. 
Clarkson, G. Pearson (Glasgow), P. P. Perry 
(Northampton), E. Grimwade (Ipswich), P. Crellin, 
Neville Goodman, the Rev. B. Dale, Mr. T. Chat- 
feild Clarke, Mr. M. J. Whibley (Cambridge), the 
Rev. J. M‘Dougall (Darwen), Mr. Elias Thomas 
(Bradford), Mr. J. V. Carryer (Stone), the Rev. T. 
Green (Ashton, Mr. F. Schnadhorst (Birmingham), 
Mr. R. Pullar (Perth), Mr. W. Sommerville 
(Bristol), Rev. T. E. Anthony (Plymouth), Messrs. 
A. H. R. Heriot (Kirkcaldy), F. W. Bourne, J. Hut- 
chinson (Ashton), W. J. Cox (Dundee), the Rev. 
H. T. Robjohns, J. Marsden, B. A., J. Jull, G. 
Hastings, the Rev. J. M. Camp, the Rev. R. 
Macbeth, Mr. G. Kearley, &c. 

The CHAIRMAN said that Mr. Alfred Illingworth 
would have presided on that occasion but that he 
was in Paris. Another friend, whom they all 
revered and loved—Mr. Edward Miall—(cheers)— 
was also unable to attend, which they much 
regretted, as if he had been present they would 
have been able to congratulate him upon having 
that day entered upon his seventieth year. He was 
quite sure that every member of that society would 
join in the expression of their congratulations, and 
in the expression of cordial wishes for the con- 
tinuance of his life and strength. (Cheers.) His 
life had sufficiently shown his interest in their 
movement. His spirit was willing but his flesh was 
weak, The founders of the society, some forty 
years ago, exercised a wise discretion in arrangin 
the annual meeting of the council, which afford 
the committee an opportunity of meeting their sup- 
porters, and, as it were, taking stock of the past and 
stimulating one another for the work of the future. 
Several resolutions would be submitted to the 
council, and he would only remark on one or two 
points. Their honoured friend, who had so long 
acted as their secretary, had now entered upon a 
wider sphere—if that were 1 official 
position had been altered, and instead of referring 
to him as had so often been done as their inde - 
fatigible secretary, he had become the Chairman of 
the Parliamen Committee, which enabled him 
to devote himself more fully to those - ques- 
tions which lay outside their movement. ‘They had 
as much reason to be satisfied with their friend in 
his new position as they had in the past. In his 
place they had appointed Mr. Sydney Robjohns, 
who had for some time been discharging the duties 
of the office, and they had every reason to be satis- 
fied with him. With regard to publications, he 
hoped every member would make himself acquainted 
with what had been issued, and would do all he could 
to promote their wider circulation. Some of them 

been noticed by Mr. Arthur Arnold in the 
Contemporary Review, and, although he was mis- 
taken on some points, yet that article might be 
taken as the criticism of an outsider—one who 
belonged to the outside political party which would 
have to deal with the great nin the future. With 
regard to meetings held during the year, notwith- 
stand the serious interruption caused by the Eastern 
Question, their friends had not lost their interest in 
the question with which they had to deal. Mr. 
Illingworth thought that their orders must be to 
keep their flag for closer battle. Mr. Ellington 
proceeded to comment upon some of the most 
important features of the report, especially 
upon the extent of their lecturing arrangements 
during the year. Considering the absorption of the 
public mind that was a great thing. It seems there 
has been a disposition to meet them by a kind of 
rowdyism. There were certain stages of public 
movements where Pe lose their temper and 
began to abuse. Their lecturers were sometimes 
ed with telling falsehoods about the Church, 

but their friends asa rule returned good for evil. He 
would call their attention to Mr, Martin’s phlet, 
and especially to the chapter on the Eoclesiastical 
Commission, which required to be closely watched. 
They had cireulated two and a half millions of various 
of publications, and that had involved an 
amount of work and expense which was a tolerable 
indication of the activity which went on in Ser- 
jeants’ Inn, He referred with regret and pain to 


the decease of their esteemed and valued lecturer, 
Mr. Gordon, with the circumstances of whose death 
they were familiar. The committee had headed 
the subscription list which had been opened for his 
destitute family with the sum of 250/, They had 
not felt it necessary to make any appointm to 
eR ow at ——ĩ 4 In reference the 
Burials Bill, their friends on the other side had 
thoroughly given up the principle of the measure, 
and their efforts were now directed to see what 
form of compromise could be devised, but at pre- 
sent they were too much divided amongst themselves, 
and Mr. Balfour’s Bill, now before the House of 
Commons, would probably come to nothing. 
To-morrow was the doch anniversary of the passing 
of the Tests and Corporation Act, and a deputation 
from various bodies was to wait upon Earl Russell 
to present him with an address. After referring to 
the formation of the Scottish Council, the Chairman 
referred to the recent decision in the Hertford Col- 
lege case, which was in contravention of the whole 
spirit and tenour of the University Tests Act, and 
tended to perpetuate the exclusive pretensions of 
the Established Church. He thought the conduct 
of Lord Coleridge, when he had charge of the bill, 
was not very straightforward. An appeal to 
Parliament would probably be 1 With 
regard to the gene 1 me of disestablishment, 
the declaration of Lord Hartington at Edinburgh 
indicated that the question was in the air, and 
would come into form by-and-bye. Should Lord 
Hartington deal with the Scotch Church, it would 
hasten the disestablishment of the English Church. 
They desired to see a final settlement of the ques- 
tion—not a premature one, nor such a settlement as 
that of the Irish Church. It would be their sted- 
fast aim to continue the educational process until 
they had convinced the people that what they 
asked for was not only just and right, but reason- 
able. Their business was neither ing nor rest- 
ing, but to sow the good seed, that in due time they 
might reap. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Sypyzy Rosjonns, the minute secretary 
fret of another trienniel 
y 


i that the past 
— had been one of great anxiety 
or the public interests ; and occupied, as all minds 


Europe, and with the danger of war to which this 
country is now exposed, it has been less easy than 
in some previous years to secure attention for eccle- 
siastical or other ic questions, The Execu- 
tive Committee have, nevertheless, had abundant 
evidence of the continued growth of interest in the 
subject of disestablishment ; of the hold which it is 
takin ig on the minds of poli ici of members of 
the Established Churches, and of the nation at 

e. There has, therefore, been no abatement of 
activity on the part of the society, though its 
direction has, to some extent, necessarily 
been altered. The official chan referred to at 
the triennial conference, and rendered necessary by 
the retirement of Mr, Carvell Williams from the 
secretariat have been carried out. Mr. Williams 


has been appointed chairman of the society’s Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and deputy chairman of the 
Executive Committee. The other changes made 
include three appointments of three departmental 
secretaries, Messrs. Robjohns, Fisher, and Skeats ; 
the first of whom has imported into the society 
* * ; while — — . are tried servanta, 
of experience owledge. Deep regret is 
—＋ „ the melancholy death, on his voyage 
to New York, of Mr. J. Gordon, one of the 
official representatives of the society, by which it 
has lost a zealous advocate, and the committee had, 
in a resolution they adopted, recorded their hi 
appreciation of the ability, the Ke and 
devotedness with which, as one of the society’s 
lecturers, he advocated its principles and sought to 
advance its objects. In no previous year of 
the society’s history—not even during of 
the Irish Church agitation—has there been 
80 e an issue of its publications. A 
new cheaper edition of Mr. Frederick Mar- 
tin’s valuable pamphlet, on ‘‘The Property and 
Revenues of the Church of d,” has recently 
been issued, and there has been a good demand for 
the Practical ions relative to the Disesta- 
ae me 1 J. Disendowment of the 121 of 
„hi suggestions have keenly 
oriticined. The committee have been gratified by 
the general acknowledgment that they serve the 
purpose of their framers in furnishing the basis for 
a thorough discussion of the principles upon which 
a measure of disestablishment for England should 
be constructed. The efforts to instruct and interest 
the agricultural labourers in the question of disesta- 
blishment, in anticipation of their being invested 
with the franchise at no distant day, have been con- 
tinued, and there has been a wide distribution of 
tracts in Wales, translated into the veruacular, with 
satisfactory results. The total number of publica- 
tions sent out from the office since the date of the | 
last report has been 2,323,000. Such an extensive 
distribution of its literature has necessarily involved 
a considerable expenditure ; but it is believed that 
the expenditure has been wisely incurred, and that 
a still further extension of its operations in this 
direction will presently become necessary. Not- 
withstanding the preoccupation of the national 
mind with foreign politics, the lectures and meet- 
ings of the society have been continued with energy 
and spirit, and have displayed some features of a 
novel character. 
The spread of sacerdotalism has awakened national 
fear; and as disestablishment is brought more and 


| more into the region of practical politics, leading 


politicians, as well as ecclesiastics, have been com- 
ed to deal with it in their public utterances. 
e admissions of Episcopalians—dissatisfied with 
the practical yoo ny hy the Established ) 
some of them we welcome disesta t— 
have also been of great service in sustaining the 
interest of speeches and lectures delivered on the 
society's platform. During the year there have 
been as many as 930 lectures and meetings, in con- 
nection with which the services of upwards of 100 
gentlemen have been called into requisition. Earl 
in the season Mr. Dale and Mr. Rogers again —. 
their valuable services at the committee's disposal; 
and arrangements were made for their addressing 
several meetings; but it was subsequently thought 
desirable to postpone them till the excitement of the 
Eastern question had somewhat abated. Reference 
is also made to the growing isposition of the sup- 
porters of the Establishment to di the — 
of the society. To meet this state of things, the 
committee took steps to ascertain the exact state of 
the law relating to public meetings, and prepared 
instructions for the guidance of local agents and 
other persons — 14 le for the conduct of them. 
In the autumn of last year Mr. Fisher, the 


secretary, accompanied by Mr. Andrew, visited 
Tocinnd. to obtain tntennen the work- 
ce its 


ing of the Episcopal Church of Trdand 
establishment ; as well as for the purpose of in- 
teresting the people of that country in the 
society's work in England. Much valuable material 
was collected, and the success which has attended 


the Irish ee igi Church since it became 
a self-governing religious community, has afforded 
en t to the society’s friends in Eng- 


and and to ko 288 
Wales for the purpose oer 0 U 
organisation there ; and it is h as a result 
of improved organisation and more sustained 
energy, the Nonconformists of the 2 — 
will exert a powerful influence in future - 
mentary elections. Under the supervision of Mr. 
Kearley, acting as superintendent of the London 

1 attention has been to the 


council has now formed 
in nearly every Parliamentary borough. 
These councils are ed to act in concert with the 


executive committee have been made sufficiently 
resentative to embrace all sections of the friends of 


by means 
ag — in — 7 7 — politioal clubs, 
men’s literary other socie * men's 
tutions and associations, and 1 . 
tions, as well as by special courses of lectures. 
about sixty m have held in and about 
London; and there has also been a systematic distri- 
bution of literature in workshops and yards, with the 
assistance of volun agencies among the workmen 
themselves. Within the last two months over 120,000 
publications have been thus ciroulated, in addition to 
a large number of placards which have been posted in 
the most important thoroughfares of the metropolie. 


early , 
A from the broad principle of equality, 
the — 1 oie nk 
exists chiefly on the sufferance of ite opponents, and 
bas but a feeble hold upon the sympathies of the 
country. Yet, as in England, so in Scotland, a vigorous 


ecclesiastical life has aro 
— and the anal Gal piety 


sustained, and the numerous religious 

and maintained. On the other band, 

the blishment, reduced in many districts by the 

fewness of its adherents to the point of absurdity, has 

never ceased to assert and to enforce extravagant claims 

of prescription and statute, nor to levy rates for the 
tenance of its ministers and edifices. 


A decided impetus was given to the agitation for 
dieetablshmest tn’ ee 


— ‘The 
Hartington to Edinburgh in Novem 
subject is at present discussed in ev 1 
of Free and United P i 14 —. a 
will come prominently the 
General Assemblies. On May 21 it will be dis- 
cussed in the House of both Mr. 

and Mr. Parker having 
of a select committee to 


debate on Mr. Osborne Morgan’s motion on Feb, 
15 (which was rejected by a majority of only 15), 
and to the bills recently introduced by Conserva- 
tive members (Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Balfour}, which 
equally indicate a consciousness of the necessity for 


| a brief 


concession, But the question will wth left 
to the decision of a general election, and com - 
mittee anticipate the result with After 
of the attempts to liberalise in both 
* though unsuce 

appoin . 
sive ee effecting 


further reforms in the 
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Universities of Oxford and Cambri the report 
refers to last week 's decision in the Hertford Col- 
lege case, which a „to a considerable extent, 
to endanger the rights secured by the University 
Tests Abolition Act of 1871. 

In the case of the Queen v. The Principal and Fellows 
of Hertford College, Oxford, the Court of Appeal, in 
reversiog a previous judgment of two of the Queen’s 
Bench judges, has expressed the opinion that the opera- 
tion of the University Tests Act in regard to college 
feilowships is wholly retrospective ; that not only we 
new colleges with denominational trusts be founde 
but that new fellowships and offices, with ecclesiastical 
testa attached, may be created in colleges existing at 
the time the Act was The court has also ex- 
pressed the further opinion that, even in the case of 
the old fellowships, if college authorities choose to 
ignore the University Tests Act, by ignoring the 
claims of qualified Nonconformists to fellowships, the 
courts of law cannot interfere, the requirement of the 
Act being a moral obligation, which cannot be enforced 
as a legal duty. 

On the legal merits of this decision the committee 
will not venture to offer an opinion, but they may point 
out the practical consequences involved in the dicta of the 
court in pronouncing it. One is, that the Test Act of 
1871 (the declared object of which was to render the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge “freely acces- 
sible to the nation”) is, as regards the colleges, of 
value in relation to past endowments only; another, 
that not only may new denominational colleges be 
created, to outweigh the influence of the undenomina- 
tional colleges in the government of the University ; 
but that even the undenominational colleges may gra- 
dually be redenominationalise d, by the creation of new 
fellowships and offices. It follows, that while the 
2 —— was supposed, io 1871, to have adopted the 

nite principle that the national Universities should 
henceforth be free from sectarianism, it has, accord- 
ing to these judicial opinions, doneits work so imper- 
fectly, that new legislation will become necessary to 
accomplish fully the object aimed at by the Act. 


A hope is expressed that before long the ecclesias- 
tical grants in Ceylon and India will be 
abolished. A motion by Mr. W. McArthur 
relative to the former colony was last session 
rejected by a majority of only 26, and these 
ecclesiastical subsidies create much irritation in 
the island. The question of the sale of livings in 
the Church of England was brought before the 
House of Commons last session and this by Mr. 
Leatham, and the Government has since, at the 
instance of the Archbishop of York, consented to 
the issue of a royal commission to inquire into the 
subject, and to suggest remedies for admitted evils ; 
but the ions in both Houses have indicated 
how little in the way of radical change may be 
expected to result from the labours of the com- 
missioners. Reference is also made to the bill 
before Parliament for the erection of the sees of 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Wakefield, and Southwell. 
Recent events in the Established Church are then 
sketched with graphic force—such as the decision in 
the Ridsdale case and its co uences; the 
admonitions given to Mr. Mackonochie, who may 

ibly, like Mr. Tooth, suffer — penalties, or 
Exe him may escape through | technicalities ; 
the s nsion of the Rev. A. H. Ward, of St. 
Raphael's, Bristol; the suspension of Mr. Edwards, 
of Prestbury; the proceedings of the Church 
Congress at Croydon ; the formation of a Church 
league to promote spiritual freedom in the Church 
of “England ; and the setting on foot of kindred 


organisations, such as the Working Man's Church of 
England Association. The report goes on to say :— 
It is important that attention should be fixed on facts 
like these at a moment when the absorption of the public 
mind on a more pressing topic may lead some to suppose 
that the course of disestablishment is in danger of being 
seriously checked. Foreign affairs are not likely long 
to push aside domestic questions of such pressing 
u y as those involved in the existing relations 
between the State and Churches of Eogland and Scot- 
land ; and as soon as public thought and feeling return 
to their ordinary channels, it may be expected that 
ecclesiastical matters will irresistibly force themselves on 
the notice of politicians. Not less, but more and more, 
will the demand for disestablishment be heard in 
electoral contests, and shape the action of Liberal 
statesmen. Those who make the demand now form a 
large and too resolute to be ignored in the 
new political — 1 — They can 

as they have patient in the past. 


— — of 7 Joho Russell, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining repeal o iniquitous Corpora- 
tion and Tests Acts passed in the reign of Charles II. 
—iniquitous, because they not only disqualified Non- 
conformists for holding public office and employment, 
but did so by prostituting one of the most sacred of 
i rites. The Acts were defended as corner- 
stones of the Constitution, and as essential to the 
existence of the Established Church; but were at 
length swept out of existence, as relics of the intole- 
rance and persecution of a past age. Other relics— 
equally cherished by the supporters of Establishments — 
have since d ; Roman Catholics having 
been emancipated; Jews admitted to Parlia- 
ment; the laws relating to births, marriages, 
deaths amended; compulsory Church-rates 
abolished ; and the national Universities thrown 
* to all, without sectarian distinctions. Each 
of these changes bas, to a greater or less 
extent, recognised the rinciple of religious 
equality. Each has been followed by beneficial results, 
adding to the and iness of the people, and 
doing nothing in any degree injurious to their religious 
or to their political interests. There now remains only 
to uproot that in which the degrading disabilities, now 
happily removed, had their origin, and to maintain 
which they were so pe ly maintained. In 


| 


striving to put an end to the remaining national Church 
Establishments, we are but pressing to their ultimate 
and logical issues the principles which, from the passing 
of the Toleration Act, the Legislature has, by successive 
measu slowly and fitfully sanctioned. We shall 
triumph in the future as our fathers, and we ourselves, 
have triumphed in the past; and while we patient! 
labour, and vigilantly watch, we shall be inspired wit 
the energy which springs from the confidence that our 
aims are neither narrow nor selfish, but in the highest 
degree just and patriotic. 


Mr. H. R. Ex.incron, the treasurer, then pre- 
sented the financial statement, which showed that 
the 3 for the year (including a balance of 
1. 241. 12s. 9d. at the commencement) were 
16,353“. ls. 4d.—the expenditure 15,612. lls, 5d., 
and the balance in hand 740/, 9s. IId. 


Mr. Henry Let, of Manchester, moved the first 
resolution 

That the Council has special pleasure in receiviog and 
adopting the report of the executive committee and the 
treasurers’ account; inasmuch as, notwithstanding the 
excitement occasioned by war, or the apprehension of 
war, the meetings held by the Society have been nume- 
rous and well attended ; the circulation of its publica- 
tions has been unprecedently large, and the interest of 
the public in the question of disestablishment has in no 
degree abated, 

He congratulated the new secretary upon the 
report just read. The changes which had been 
thought necessary in the official arrangements of 
the society had not, he believed, rendered it less 
efficient. Their reports in past years had always 
been of great interest because they had been 
drawn by a hand which had been able to 
give to them a spirit and a force which few 
secretaries could have done. The report represented 
a large amount of work done during the past year. 
Great progress had been made, and they had great 
reason to thank God and take courage. The sug- 
gestions relative to disestablishment and disendow- 
ment issued by the committee were very valuable 
and had put the enemy in the wrong. They could 
not be charged with robbing the Church, for they 
there dealt with it in a liberal spirit. After refer- 
ence to the great advance of the disestablishment 

uestion in Scotiand, he said that the demand for 
the Society’s — — came from the right 
quarters, and when the agricultural labourers had the 
voting power they would understand that question. 
The fact that the Liberal leaders were beginning to 
see that the question could not be set aside, and 
that they advocated it in Scotland indicated 
that before long they would be obliged to take 
the same course in respect to England. 
When statesmen like Mr. Forster acknowled 
that clergymen were servants of the State, which 
was what they had always contended for, those 
clergymen who looked upon it as aspiritual instita- 
tion only would consider whether it was worth their 
while to remain in that Church. He had great 
— in moving the adoption of the report, and 

oped that the time would soon came when tbey 
would be able to celebrate a great victory. 
(Cheers. ) 

The Rev. Go. Reanry seconded the resolution. 
He had been impressed with the readiness of the 
agricultural labourers of Berkshire for disestablish- 
ment. One of them who had been parish clerk but 
who had left the Established Church, said to him, 
I found out that m y soul was of far greater value 
than 23s. a week.” He thought the attention 
of the council should be di to the grammar 
schools and to the schemes for their reconstruction, 
and referred particularly to the Reading School. 
They 1 to return as their new representative 
for that borough Mr. Palmer, who was quite sound 
on their question, as well as on the larger questions 
of public interest. 

Mr. Hun Mason, of Ashton-under-Lyne, said 
he had a very decided conviction that however bad 
the times were commercially, the better was their 
1 of working out those questions in which 

ey were interested. He would not for a moment 
set them aside for the Eastern Question, but would 
take advantage of the enthusiasm created thereby 
amongst the working people to follow it up by 
lectures on Disestablishment by able men. Nothing 
had Irn attitude of theclergy 
of the Church of England at such a crisis as the pre- 
sent; and while he did not know any class of men 
so bound together to uphold the wretched Govern- 
ment which cursed the country, until they got rid 
of that rich 1 corporation, they would have 
very little ce of promoting peace and goodwill 
in all countries, and for the carrying out of 
reforms. In his humble judgment the committee 
had made a great mistake in withdrawing Messrs. 
Dale and Rogers from the agitation of the question 
of disestablishment. The Nonconformists of the 
country were very numerous, active, and intelligent, 
and if they only combined in their determined 
strength, they could make very short work of the 

uestions which were now pressing for settlement. 
He was quite willing to accept those little trifling 
measures such as the Burials Bill, but, after 
all, it was os progress. They all wished to 
see disestablishment before they were called away. 
He had very little faith in Lord Hartington as a 
leader, and on that question he was not the man to 
lead the Nonconformists of the country. They 
wanted a man with more backbone. Heshould be 
delighted to see the town of Bradford make a deter 


They should now, he thought, adopt a 


arty. 
| bolder policy, and take advantage of the enthusiasm 


which was being evoked. In Lancashire and York- 
shire they were in a state of collapse. He believed 
the best time to promote great reforms was when 
the people were pinched. (Hear, hear.) It was in 
atime of poverty that the corn laws were passed. 
Let them take advantage of their opportunities, and 
press on their great question boldly. (Cheers.) 

Sir Perer Spokes referred to the Reading 
Grammar School, and to the advance which their 
principles had made in that town. 

THE HERTFORD COLLEGE CASE. 

The Hon. LyutpH SrTanLey moved the following 
resolution: 

The Council is corcerned to find that, in delivering 
judgment in the case of Hertford College, the Court of 
Appeal has expressed the opinion that, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the University Tests Abolition Act of 
1871, college authorities cannot be compelled by law to 
elect Nonconformists fellows of colleges, however quali- 
fied they may be for the office; and also, that new 
denominational endowments and offices may be created 
in existing as well as in new colleges, That, as these 
judicial opinions are calculated to seriously interfere 
with the successful working of the Tests Abolition Act, 
and are contrary to the spirit and intention of the Act, 
the Council requests the Executive Committee to con- 
sider what steps should be taken to prevent such a 
result. 

He said that some of them were prepared for the 
decision of the Court of Appeal, but very few 
lawyers were prepared for the judgment which had 
been given. He would not criticise that judgment, 
but they owed a debt of gratitude to Mr. Ti/lyard 
for having come forward on public grounds to raise 


that question, and the imputation on his motive in 


the decision read by Lord Coleridge was, he 
thought, not becoming the bench of justice. 


Although the subsequent remarks of Lord Coleridge 


mined effort to turn out Mr. Forster, who was one 


them od om at all. As Nonconformists their 
thoughts been carried back fifty years, and to 
the reforms which had been carried out by them, 
though hindered by the Church party and the Whig 


did 


those weak-kneed, temporising politicians that 


| 


were not law, yet they were most weighty and 
grave, and fraught with serious consequences to 
them, and might be taken as a justification to 
accept endowments and offices limited to one 

rticular denomination. In the face of that 
judgment they were told that if colleges 
choose to take such endowments they might 
do so, and that the law offers no remedy. It was 
ssidthey might go tothe visitor, but ke wasadomestic 
judge and not for outsiders. They were in the posi- 
tion of having a wrong without a remedy, and the 
power was given to re-create not only other endow- 
ments but other colleges. Faggot votes could be 
multiplied by means of officers with infinitesimal 
salaries, who could reintroduce sectaries by which 
Nonconformists would be banished from the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. (Hear, hear.) 
They had thought that in t to the Universi- 
ties they might almost have sheathed their swords, 
and that with the exception of a few clerical fellow- 
ships they had practically put an end to the state 
of things that had — existed. But it seemed 
that they must now have fresh legislation, with 

nal powers attached. He did not think that the 

iberation Society and the party of —— would 
be afraid to take up that question and carry it again 
to Parliament. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Nervitte GoopMan said he felt a — 
interest in the Hertford College case as Mr. Tillyard 
was a neighbour of his, and it was at his suggestion 
that Mr. Tillyard presented himself for examination. 
He was a man who would do honour to any classical 
appointment. He confessed that with all their 
good intentions they had landed themselves in a 
worse positicn than if they had not taken any action 
at all. But as they were law-abiding they wished 
to know what the law was. That decision showed 
them the necessity of future legislation, seeing that 
Lord Coleridge had gone out of his way to over- 
throw the University Tests Act. Leaving the case 
as it waa new fellowships could be created, and that 
was not piacing them in a fair position. It needed 
the bigotry of those who were connected with 
a dominant sect to create an exclusive fellow- 
ship. It was perfectly certain that no Bap- 
tist or Independent w be able to create a fellow- 
ship in their own favour only. It seemed to him very 
desirable that they should give their earnest atten- 
tion to the whole question, for the recent decision 
showed that their work as regards university reform 
had only been half done. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. Tuomas. Green (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
said he thought they ought to express their pro- 
found dissatisfaction with the present state of that 
matter. They had been fairly sold, and he should 
like to know if they had not the right to carry an 
appeal to the House of Lords. e thought the 
resolution was scarcely adequate to express their 
views. 

Mr. Carvett WIIIAns thought it a little un- 
reasonable to expect the committee to be prepared 
with a plan of opposition. Their official statements 
had always been characterised by great moderation, 
and he submitted that the resolution was strong 
enough for present requirements. 

The Rev. J. G. Rocrers doubted the expediency of 
going again into a court of law, for there would 
not be much chance of a reversal of the decision. 
The judgment was correct on technical grounds, 
but the spirit of the Act had been violated. It 
would be — to raise the question in Parliament. 
If the members of any sectarian body chose to 
endow a college they had no objection to allege, but 
if the college was to be a part of a great natio 
university and those who represented it were to take 
part in the Government of the institution, it was 
quite clear that through that path of private endow- 
ments, the way might be prepared for the revival 
of sectarian influences in the national universities. 
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Against that process they should strongly protest. | 


(Cheers. ) 
THE SECRETARIAT. 

Mr. E. S. Ronmxsox (Bristol) moved: 

The Council expresses entire satisfaction with the 
official appointments and changes made by the Execu- 
tive Committee, as the result of Mr. Carvel] Williams's 
resignation of the office of Secretary of the Society. It 
also shares in the feeling of deep regret expressed by 
the committee at the death of the Society’s able and 
devoted lecturer, Mr. Gordon; as well as in their 
sympathy with bis family in their present affliction. 

He said he entirely concurred in the resolution, and | 
in the changes which had relieved Mr. Williams of | 
subordinate duties and set him free to devote his 
energies and faculties in the way he thought best. 
Seeing how the society had grown, those changes 
had become necessary. He adverted to the fact 
that the income in 1848 was only 1,600/, and that 
it was now 16,0001 (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Georce Barnes (Leicester) seconded the 

resolution, which was adopted. | 


SCOTCH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. Peppre (Edinburgh), in a short speech, 
moved the next resolution as follows :— 


The Council highly approves of the steps taken by the 
Executive Committee to promote a well-organised | 
movement in Scotland for the early abolition of the | 
Establishment in that country, and earnestly hopes that 
the Scottish Council will be enabled so to carry on its 
work as to secure the co-operation of all classes. The | 
Council finds, in the recent action of Scottish ecclesias- | 


tical bodies, as well asin recent Parliamentary elections, 
gratifying proof of the progress of Disestablishment 
principles, and, in — of an early Parliamentary 
discussion on Scottish ecclesiastical affairs, it trusts that 
the friends of religious equality in this country and in 
Scotland will unite in support of a broad national policy. 


Mr. Ald. Bantock (Wolverhampton) seconded 
the resolution, which was adopted. 


THE BURIALS QUESTION, 


Mr. E. Grimwape (Ipswich) moved, and Mr. 
CuARLES James, Merthyr, seconded the next reso- 
lution, which was also adopted: 


The Council warmly congratulates the opponents of 
the existing burial law on the decisive advance made 
during the past year towards the accomplishment of the 
object for which they have so long laboured. The 
defeat of the recent Government measure ; the adoption 
by the Hous: of Lords of the clause of Lord Harrowby, 
and the small majority by which Mr. Osborne Morgan's 
resolution bas been rejected by the House of Commons, 
are regarded by the Council as proofs that England will 
not long continue to be nearly the only civilised country 
in which the rights of conscience are violated in the 
interment of the dead. While the Council regards the 
bills lately brought in by Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Balfour 
as evidence of a growing desire on the part of many 
Episcopalians to effect a satisfactory settlement of the 
question, it is of opiuion that they are altogether 
inadequate for that purpose. 


THE NEXT GENERAL ELECTION, 
Mr. F. Senxaphoksr (Birmingham) moved the 


following resolution :— 
In view of the possibility of an early general election, 


the Council urges upon the Society's friends the neces 
sity for such well considered and resolute action, in all 
the constituencies, as will enable them so to exert their 
electoral influence as to secure a representation of their 
principles in Parliament corresponding with the growth 
of public opinion ia favour of those principles which 
has been witnessed since the last appeal to the clectoral 
body. 

With this resolution, he said, we shall all agree, as it 
isamostimportant one. It is almost 1 2 for us 
to commence action in the spirit of this resolution 
too soon. The electoral agents of the Tory party 
have lately been advising an appeal to the country, 
but during the last few weeks I think they have 
changed their opinion, and I should not regret it if 
the Government now see their way to an appeal to 
the country, as I think a very decided change 
of opinion bas taken place in the country, 


although not in Birmingham. We know not what 
it is to speak of a war party io our district. I 
think the war feeling has very largely subsided in | 
the country. We are anxious when a dissolution | 
does take place that the constituencies should send | 
back a large majority of those who are favourable | 
to this society. We are too apt to leave things too | 
much to chance. There are a large number of 
places where the candidates are not yet chosen: 
the candidates must be selected, and our influence 
should be exercised when that is done. We may 
secure men who are right on the great question of | 
1 4 equality. (Cheers.) 

r. Tuomas (Bradford) emphasised the previous | 
epeakers last remark. It was of tenfold import- 
ance that they should be careful in the selection of | 
candidates, and they were in that happy condition 
that they could not lose by the assertion of their 

rinciples at this time. Their leaders, if they 
fed at all, only led them into the Tory ranks. 
As he happened to come from bradford he 
might be excused for saying, with respect to Mr. 
Forster's re-election, that so long as he maintained 
the position which he at present held he bad not 
the ghost of a chance of securing the sup port of the 
Liberal party in that borough. 

Mr. Grimwave said that for twenty-five years 
they were ina similar position at Ipswich uatil, on 
the retirement of Mr. Adair, they insisted at the next 
selection of candidates they must choose one, and 
with the consequence that the party was no 
longer divided. 

The resolution having been supported by Mr. 
Jouxsrox (Aylesbury), io a bret speech, was 
carried unanimously. 


The Rev. WX. Grirriru (Derby) moved, and Mr. 


signs that this victo 
distant period; it might be that those who were in 


ground. 


E. Gripper (Nottingham) seconded a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, which having been briefly 
acknowledged, the proceedings closed, 


THE PUBLIC MEETING AT THE 
METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE, 


The annual public meeting in connection with the 
Society for the Liberation of Religion from State 
Patronage and Control was held last evening in the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, Mr. Henry Lee, of Man- 
chester, in the chair. There was as usual a crowded 
attendance, some 5,000 persons being present, 
and the chairman was supported by the leading 
friends of the society, many of whose names are 
given above. 

Mr. Ropsouns said he was sorry to announce 


that Sir Wilfrid Lawson was prevented by illness 


from being present. A letter had been received 
from Sir Wilfrid expressing his great regret, but 
saying it was impossible for him to be present. In 
the emergency Mr. Henry Lee, of Manchester, had 
kindly consented to take the chair. (Applause. ) 
The CHAIRMAN had to crave the indulgence of 
the meeting in having consented to take the chair 
on very short notice. He greatly regretted that 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson was not able to be present. 
He had come, in common with most of them, in 
order to enjoy what he believed would have been a 


very genial speech—(applause)—and which would 


have been a speech upon the subject which they 
were met together to promote, which woald 
not only have instructed them, but have sent them 
away more determined than ever to try to carry out 
the great object they had in view. (Applause.) 
Their question was one which was perhaps slowly, 
but thoroughly, advancing ; they met every year in 
larger numbers, with more enthusiasm, and also a 
stronger opposition. (Laughter.) And it was this 
stronger opposition which, in their judgment, went 
to prove that their existence was progressing. 
(Loud applause.) This was the thirty-third or 
thirty-fourth anniversary of the Liberation Society. 
He believed that thirty years ago the income of the 
society was 1,600/. a-year, while the present income 
of the society had now reached 16,0001 (Ap- 
plause.) Were they to test by a money standard 
the interest taken in this question, that, he 
believed, was an answer to the statements made by 


some that the Liberation Society was declining, and 
that it must sooner or later cease to exist. (Great 
applause.) They, however, intended to go on 
steadily with their work, diffusing opinions amongst 
rich and poor, the learned and the unlearned, and they 
knew that the opinions they had held so long were 
being shared more and more by the great mass of their 
countrymen. The report which Mr. Carvell Williams 
would give them would tell them of the progress 
made during the year, and would reveal a great 
deal of the work the Liberation Society had done. 
It had been said, on very high authority, that the 
Liberation Society would never disestablish the 
English Church—that if disestablishment took 
place it would be from within—but all he could say 
was that whether disestablishment came from 
within or without, they should be quite content. 
(Great applause.) Their object would be gained if 
religion were separated from State patronage and 
control, but they would claim to have had some- 
thing to do with the change of opinion within the 
Church. They had no doubt whatever that that 
change was going on, that men were beginning to 
see that religion was not a thing to be taught by 
the State, but that which must he 24 from 
all State associations, and be taught by those who 
were themselves religious, and who devoted their 
lives to this purpose. It was impossible to make a 
man religious by Act of Parliament; an Act of 
Parliament could not formulate for him a creed; 
other influences must be brought to bear upon a 
man before he could become what they wished all 
should be. Their ultimate victory was sure. They saw 
would be achieved at no very 


the evening of life would not see it, but many of the 
younger wen present would live to see the triumph 
of their principles. (Great applause.) The ques- 
tion of disestablishment was no longer in the back- 
It was in the forefront, au at the next 
election of Parliament, or the next but one, this 


question would have to be considered by those who 
sought the suffrages of the people. 


It might be 
that at the next election this Eastern Question 


would interfere, but they were not afraid of the 


Eastern Question. (Hear, hear.) The found that, 
notwithstanding the great excitement which the 
prospect or otherwise of war had exercised over the 
country, people were interested in this question as 
much as the other, and that their meetings through- 
out the country had not suffered in consequence 


of the greater prominence given to the great ques- 
tion in the East. 


The outlook, therefore, was not 
ove over which they need mourn. They regarded this 
question as important in its effect on th ic national life, 
iu the social order and good fellowship amongst the 


people; aud in regard to the spiritual condition of 


the great masses of the people, they believed that 
the settlement of this question would be a revolu- 


tion peaceable in its character, equal, if not superior, 


to any change that had ever taken place in this land, 


because it would be the startling point for new 
feelings, new ideas, new works, and new achieve- 
ments, Before calling upon the first speaker to ad- 
address the meeting, he might mention that a note 
had been received, ad to Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
as the chairman, 7 one whom they all loved and 
honoured, Charles Spurgeon. (Cheers.) The note 
ran as follows: 
Nightingale-lane, May 7, 1878. 
Dear Sin WILFRID,— 

Having to preach this afternoon, I feel I cannot stand 
a second meeting to-day, so please excuse my absence. 
My heart is as thoroughly in the good work as ever. 
(Hear, hear.) The evils of State control in religion 
strike me every day more forcibly; and the blessings 
that would come of disestablishment are more and more 
apparent. I am glad that the cause bas your warm 
support. (Cheers.) 

Mr. J. CARV TILL WILILIAus moved the first 
resolution as follows :— 

This meeting regards with much satisfaction the ex- 
tent of the Society's operations during the past year. 
It rejoices at the growth of opinion in Scotland iu favour 
of the abolition of the Establishment of that country ; 
and, looking to the character of recent events in the 
Church of Eogland, it believes that they will help to 
pre the minds of its members for the emancipation 
of their Church from the restraints necessarily imposed 
upon it by an Establishment. 


He said he should only speak to one of the sub- 
jects of the resolution—viz., the operations of the 
iety for the past year. In reference to tho 
official rearrangementsafter the Triennial Conference 
in order to enter on a new campaign, he said the 
changes made for the purpose had been highly suc- 
cessful. Having paid a tribute to the late Mr. 
Gordon, the lecturer, Mr. Williams said that 
anxiety had been caused during the year lest the 
country should be rushing into a needless war. 
(Cheers.) He knew that the friends of the Society 
were for —(loud cheers)—and if there were 
any doubt about it he need only call Mr. Gladstone 
as a witness. (Renewed cheers, the audience 
rising and waving hats and handkerchiefs.) This 
anxiety, however, had not deterred the Society 
from going on with its own work. Mr. Williams thea 
stated some of their plans of action. One was the 
formation of councils in each of the electoral dis- 
tricts in the metropolis. Some of the meet- 
ings of the Society had been exciling of late. 
If Her Majesty's Government had their Jingoes,” 
it was not surprising that the Establish- 
ment should also have its Jin ( Hear, 
hear,” and loud laughter.) be distribution 
of the society's literature among the agricultural 
districts nad caused many of the agricultural 
labourers to become converts, and also distributors 
of the society’s tracts. Haviog referred to the 
many steps taken towards Scotch disestablishment, 
Mr Williams, alluding to the 8 ions” which 
had been sent out, said a bisho lately called 
these Suggestions a wicked scheme,” but that 
was only an Episcopal way of speaking of things 
bishops did not like. (Cbeers.) The Burials ques- 
tion was next noticed by Mr. Williams, its 
progress in Parliament described. He observed 
that if they were allowed to alter in some res 
the two bills on this question recently introduced 
by private members, they might be made accept- 
able to Nonconformists ; and be ridiculed the peti- 
tions which had been signed by, or under the auspices 
of, the clergy of the Establi Church. He con- 
gratulated Nonconformists on the defeat, the pre- 
vious night in the House of Commons, of the Ber- 
mondsey Vestry Bill, which was an attempt to 
infringe the 8 Church Rate Abolition Act. 
In conclusion, the speaker anticipated, in case a 
permanent peace were soon established (which God 
grant), a reaction of the public mind with r 
to public questions, and in favour of the principles 
advocated by this society. They must, however, 
wait, or make such progress as Heaven would allow, 
but labouring while they waited, and in Heaven's 
own time they would be rewarded for their labours. 
(Loud cheers. ) 

Mr. J. Dick Probi, of Edinburgh, chair- 
man of the Scottish Society’s Council, said that 
Mr. Carvell Williams had referred to Scotland 
being rather backward in this question, bat he 
thought that was quite a mistake. He knew that 
Scotchmen were often accused of taking the merit 
of all discoveries, but he could assure them in per- 
fect sincerity that the disestablishment controversy 
an in Scotland. (Hear, hear.) It began in 1829; 
and in 1832 organisations were formed, and by 1833 
it had taken such an effect that it ended in the 
Disruption ; and that was ten years before the 
Liberation Society was founded. (Cheers.) If they 
had not done much since, it was wy J because the 
state of ecclesiastical matters in land conse- 
quent on the Disruption had made it utterly impos- 
sible to carry on such a question. er had now, 
however, entered upon it in earnest. They began 
two or three years ago, and formed organisation. 
The visit of Lord Hartington was an important event. 
It was supposed by some of the local disestablishers 
that he came down for the purpose of inducing 
them to become quiet. He spoke afew neat and 
statesmanlike sentences, and by some it was 
supposed he meant to indicate that the Liberal 
leaders were ready to take up the question, whilst 
others said that his words showed that the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland was safe for a genera- 
tion at least. (Laughter.) Whatever might have 
been his intentions, there could be no doubt of the 
effect of them ; they were stimulated to fresh efforts 
and began thoroughly to organise. Committes 
had been formed in all the chief centres of popula- 


tion, and he trusted the next election would show 
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the effect of their organisation. They began a 
series of public meetings, but their success did not 
co nd to their expectations and desires, It 
had pleased Providence to place at the head of 
affairs a mysterious gentleman—(applause)—who 
had managed to keep the country in a state of 
excitement on the Eastern Question, so that for a 
time no other subject had had a chance of getting 
the public attention, and great as their question 
— felt it must occupy a second place beside that 
question, not of peace or war, but whether the 


country was to be betrayed into, or saved 
from, 4 t national crime. (Applause.) 
The speaker then referred to the relative position 


of the different religious bodies in Scotland, and 
concluded by saying that they had but to go on 
with energy to achieve a success in the repeal of 
ecclesiastical privilege, and to blot out from the 
Statute Book the last vestige of intolerance. 
(Cheers. 


The Rev. Sauugl, PxaRSON, M. A., of Liverpool, 
said it was a great thing to attend an orderly meet - 
ing on this question. They had in Liverpool educated 
men in every parish, but unfortunately one 
educated gentleman was not able to teach all his 
followers. The arguments with which they were 
met were flour-bags, eggs, more or less rotten, and 
howls worthy of the beasts at Ephesus. (Laughter. ) 
But still they held the fort. (Applause.) It was a 
dangerous outpost, but they believed that even in 
Liverpool the cause of disestablishment was pro- 
— very fast. (Cheers.) One thing would 

elp them, and that was the fact that they were 
about to have a new bishop. (Laughter.) It 
might not be known to them that a bishop cost more 
than an apostle, at least to the Corinthian Church ; 
but they in Liverpool were now passing the 
hat round in order to obtain 80, . for their 
bishop, and the only difficulty they would have was 
that they were not quite sure whether, when the 
bishop came out of the ecclesiastical eggshell, he 
would be a Protestant or a Ritualist. (Laughter 
and applause.) They were sometimes told that the 
great advantage of an Establishment was that 
— — moulded with religion, and casting a 
K glance for twelve months, assuming that 
peace was a part of religion, he would ask them 
what the Establishment done for peace’? (Loud 
ap .) Then, again, no efforts seemed able to 
keep the Church in order. Mr. Leckie gave a 
description of the | character of the clergy 
in the last century, and said they were just the same 
at the present time. The ecclesiastical law of Eng- 
land was in a state of confusion, and was worked 
with an animus against the Ritualists, and as for 
Lord Penzance, hesometimes pitied the learned judge, 
who must, at times, long for the sweet repose of 
the Divorce Court. (Laughter.) The present state 
of the ecclesiastical courts was a scandal to religion. 
(Cheers.) It was an example which their 
pastors, teachers, and lords spiritual ought 


not to give them, and they said it was time that 


this disorderly rowdyism should cease by disesta- 
blishment. (Applause.) Mr. Forster had agonised 
with the question at Bradford, and told them in 
that remarkable speech of his that the great bless- 
ing of an Establishment was, that if anybody was at 
the point of death he had a right to call in a 
minister of the State Church. He, however, said 
that they had a right to call in any Christian 
minister, and for hisown part he would rather call 
in one of the deacons of this Tabernacle than he 
would — 1 — priests. The Church was said 
to have exi foreighteen centuries, yet she had not 
yet defined what principles she would teach, and, 
therefore, they must respectfully ask the State to 

et out of the road so that religious people might 

efine their own religion. (App ause.) There was 
only one force that would e religion triumph in 
this world—that force which once turned the world 
upside down, which had reclaimed this our land 
from barbarism, which had evangelieed Nonconform- 
ity, which was now shaking to their centres the 
ancient systems of India and China—the force of 
unconstrained Christian love ; and that force they 
desired that the Episcopal Church should have in 
all its fulness, (Loud applause.) 

The Rev. R. M. Woops (Salop), who was 
announced asa clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, said, in supporting the resolution, he appeared 
before the assembly asa friend ef the Church of 
England, and while he claimed for that Church all 
the credit that was due to her, and while he viewed 
with satisfaction the renewed efforts she had been 
making during later years, he could not shut his 
eyes to the fact that her connection with the State 
had sadly impaired her spirituality, and interfered 
with her usefulness. (Cheers. ) All the dignit 
and prestige and emoluments the Church had gain 
by its connection with the State was not to be com- 

to the position she had lost. It was a pain- 
ul — say, but it must be said, that the Church 
Establishment was the most corrupt, he might 
almost say the only corrupt, institution in the 
country. The sale of livings, as practised in the 
Church and fostered by the State, was a stumbling- 
block to the clergy, a serious hindrance to the use- 
fulness of the Church, and a scandal to Chris- 
tianity. (Cheers.) That he might not be led away 
by his own indignant feelings on this matter 
he would read a few short extracts from 
a leading article in the 7'imcs—a paper distinguished 
by its moderation as well as its ability. Ihe rev. 
gen quoted an article from the leading 
journal, showing that there were 200 livings in the 
Church, bought and sold in the same manner as the 


' 
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that when they heard of civil and military appoint- 
ments being sold in Turkey they were not surprised, 
because they looked upon it as the natural conse- 
quence of a corrupt system of government. But 
how could they expect that the Church of Christ would 
flourish under a system of venality, carried on, not 
secretly as among the Turks, but openly in the face 
of the world? ‘Kew absurd was it to talk of the 
revenues as being appropriated to the Church when 
they were sold as annuities to fill the pockets of 
unscrupulous patrons? It would seem indeed, from 
the language of some of the defenders of the Esta- 
blishment, as if they looked on the rights of patrons 
and the income of the clergy as the chief 
interests of the Church, the extension of true 
religion being merely a secondary consideration. 
It mattered not what scandal might be brought 
upon the Church, or how the spiritual interests of 
the parishioners might be secured, provided the 
rights of the patrons were maintained. (Hear, 
hear.) As an instance let him remind them what 
occurred in the House of Lords on the Bishop of 
Peterborough’s bill in 1874. The Bishop of Exeter 
modestly proposed that, in order to avoid scandal, 
the sale of advowsons and next presentations by 
public auction should be prohibited, and that such 
transactions should be restricted to a contract, but 
the Lord Chancellor did not think it would be right 
to dictate to the patron where or how he should 
sell his property. His property! What a term to 
apply to one of the most sacred trusts with which a 
man could be invested. (Applause.) But such 
was the demoralising effect of a State Establish- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) The natural tendency and 
the actual result of her corrupt system was to 
foster in the Church a worldly and mercenary 
spirit, and many young men trusted to their money 
or to their family interest for their entry into the 
Church, as it was called, entering the ministry with 
a view to emoluments, social position, and a life 
of ease, without perbaps any higher motive. 
As a proof of this statement he had only to refer to 
the numerous advertisements which appeared in the 
ecclesiastical papers of ‘‘ livings wanted to pur- 
chase.” In these advertisements they almost in- 
variably found that a large income, good society, 
comfortable surroundings, and little duty— 
(laughter)—were the things required, a large sphere 
of usefulness” being regarded as a serious drawback 
to the market value of a living. (Laughter and 
cheers.) Was not the univ use of the word 
„living“ a sad reproach upon the Church? Arch- 
bishop Trench remarked that we might learn 
much about the character and habits and thought 
of a people of any age or country from the words 
and phrases current among them, and he (Mr. 
Woods) sadly feared that the use of the word 
“living” in the Church of England as 
signifying a pastoral charge would give to 
posterity a poor opinion of the present 
age. (Hear, hear.) He was bound to state, how- 
ever, that there were thousands of spiritually- 
minded and exemplary men in the Church of Eng- 
land—(cheers)—and it was owing to the State 
Establishment that there were not many more— 
(cheers)—and it was also owing to the State Esta- 
blishment that they found unsuitable, and in some 
cases most unworthy, pastors were forced on 
reluctant parishes, the spiritual interests of the 
people being sacrificed to the caprice or the 
covetousness of the pastor. Another serious evil 
in connection with the Church Establishment was 
that it deprived the Church of England of all 
semblance of self-government and of power to 
supply defects, or reform abuses, or adapt 
herself to the requirements of the age. The 
rievous blemishes in an otherwise beautiful 
iturgy were deplored, but how could they be 
removed ? The Archbishop of Canterbury might 
say in Convocation in respect to certain damnatory 
clauses, that no one believed them, and the Bishop 
of Peterborough might rejoin, ‘‘Thatis why I want 
to get rid of them.” But they were not got rid of. 
(Hear, hear.) The Bishop of Oxford might ask the 
Peers in the debate on the Burials Consolidation 
Bill last year, ‘‘ Ought a man to use strong Christian 
words while believing them to be utterly untrue in 
the particular place in which he was applying 
them? As the law at present stood, a clergyman 
at the grave-side used words which in some cases 
he and everybody who heard him knew to be a lie. 
(Hear, hear.) Remember these are the words of a 
bishop. (Hear, hear.) That scandal still existed. 
Bishops might denounce auricular confession, and 
even priestly absolution, but as long as a bishop was 
compelled to say to everybody admitted to the 
riesthood ‘‘ Whose sins thou dost forgive they are 
orgiven, and whosesoever sins thou dost retain they 
are retained,” so long would some clergymen claim 
the right to exercise this * and some penitents 
to seek the benefit of it. In short, the Church had 
no power to purge herself of her detilements even if 
she had the inclination. (Cheers.) Now, if the 
State undertook to provide religious instruction for 
the nation, surely they had the right to demand 
that she should supply the unadulterated article. 
There might be diversity of opinion as to what was 
truth, but surely the State was bound to supply that 
article which it undertook and professed to furnish. 
(Cheers.) Now the religion by law established was 
declared in the Coronation Oath to be the Pro- 
testant religion, and therefore that was the article 
which the State was bound to supply; and if it fur- 
nished an adulterated and an altogether differen 
article, it evidently proved itself untitted to 47 
charge the duty which it had undertaken. But let. 
him ask them how the converts were made who 
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land? Not by Romish pfiests who had no access 
to Protestant famlies, but by the State - paid 
Anglican clergymen. * if they were 
judge by results, it would seem as if the lish- 
ment were instituted not to maintain, but to sub- 
vert, the Protestant religion. (Hear, hear.) Of 
the various instruments employed by the Church of 
Rome for the propagation of her creed, not one at 
the present day was more efficient than the Church 
of England. (Hear, hear.) It was not only that 
numbers went over openly to the Romish com. 
munion, but it was a still more serious consideration 
that a thousand, nay ten thousand times as many, 
were imbued with doctrines which Romish teachers 
themselves admitted did not differ materially from 
those of Rome, except with regard to the adoration 
of the Virgin. (Applause, and a few cries of Time.) 
In fact, matters had come to this, that they must 
make their choice whether the Churchof England was 
to be unprotestantised or disestablished. He might 
be twitted with making common cause with the 
sacerdotalists when he so entirely disapproved of 
their general principles. Well, it must be a very 
bad party indeed that had no good thing about it, 
but he thought their advocacy of disestablishment 
was just their one redeeming point. But in attackin 
the strong fortress of the Church of England (for 
depend upon it they would find it a strong fortress) 
(Hear, hear)—they would not only want heavy 
artillery, but sappers and miners, and certainly it 
could not be denied that the sacerdotalists had shown 
themselves most effective in the latter branch of the 
service, (Cheers and laughter.) In fact, it was 
almost impossible to over-estimate the service 
which that party had rendered directly or indirectly 
to the cause of disestablishment. He would sa 
only a few more words as to the means by whic 
disestablishment was to be effected. Many, no 
doubt, were dispirited by the apparent strength and 
influence of the Church Establishment. There 
were so many vested rights involved, and so many 
ewer me interests, that it seemed to be an almost 

opeless task ; but then they might remember that 
similar advantages did not save the Irish Establish- 
ment when its hour arrived. He thought that by a 
little generalship the strength of these vested rights 
might be converted into so many sources of weak- 
ness. Let a portion of those revenues which were 
at present employed to enslave a corrupt Church be 
employed for its emancipation. Let them take a 
lesson from Mr. Gladstone’s book—(loud cheers)— 
in regard to the Irish Establishment, and give ample 
compensation to parsons, patrons, curates, parish 
clerks, and everybody, and do not forget the landed 
proprietor. — Let them make dis- 
establishment everybody's interest, as it un- 
doubtedly would be for the interest of religion also, 
and so surely as the Establishment was a corrupt 
and venal institution, so surely would it be over- 
thrown. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and 
carried by acclamation. 

Professor GoLpwin Situ: Ladies and gentle- 
men, —I have been asked to move a resolution, and 
as the hour is late, I will move it briefly. These 
are its words :— 

Assembled on the eve of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
ropeal of the Corporation and Tests Acts, this meeting 
desires to express to Earl Russell, aud to others asso- 
ciated with him in that great struggle who still survive, 
grateful thanks for their successful exertions to diminish 
the civil disabilities indicted or maintained in the inte- 
rest of the Church Establishment. The meeting 
rejoices at the successive measures by which that 
object has since been still further advanced, and antici- 
pates with confidence the arrival of the period when 
perfect religious equality will be enjoyed by the British 
people. 

We are met here to-night, ladies and gentlemer, 
to promote the great cause of justice in which you 
have been long engaged. We meet here in no 
spirit of animosity towards the Church of England 
as a church (Applause.) We protest only against her 
political domination. We seek only to break off her 
litical yoke. We acknowledge, fully acknow- 
— the virtues and usefulness of many among 
her prelates and her clergy, and none more than her 
Primate, near whose residence we meet this even- 
ing, and who is regarded by Christians of all de- 
nominations in this land as a wise and good ruler 
of the Church of Christ. This is the fiftieth anni- 
versary, or near it, of the repeal of the Tests and 
Corporation Acts, parts of the persecuting code of 
the Stuarts. Well known to all is that ancient tale 
of wrong—of wrong on one side and heroic resist- 
ance to wrong upon the other. The system of the 
Commonwealth would not satisfy us now, but it 
was a very large measure of freedom for that 
day. (Applause.) It fell, and the Common- 
wealth fell, both because they were too high 
for the English opinion in those times. The English 
nation was then as Milton says the lion was in his 
description of the Creation, trying to get free his 
lower parts from the clay ; and the least noble part 
then had strength to pull down the nobler. Weak- 
ness and grossness recalled the Stuarts. These things 
of wrong arose out of sensuality and persecution. 
The Five Miles Act banished Noncon‘ormists from 
the centres of intercourse, The Conventicles Act 
denied spiritual worship to the most religious part 
of the nation. The Tests and Corporation Acts 
swept them from local self-government and the 
ublic service. The Tests and Corporation Acts 
bit the Roman Catholics as well as the Noncon- 
formists ; but it was not Roman Catholic absolutism ; 
it was Nonconformist love of age | they 
wanted to keep out of the corporations, The Act 


Three Per Cent. Annuities, and pointing out some of 
the evils of the system, And he then wént on to say 


of Uniformity, which is the last that remains of all 


were almost daily deserting the Church of Eng- the train, excluded the Puritans from the National 
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Church. The best ministers of the country were 
thrown by hundreds with villains into noisome 
prisons where many of them died—many by a death 
worse than the axe, worse perhaps even than the 
stake. The religious peasantry shared the pains of 
rsecution, and the martyr crown of resistance. 
he Revolution of 1688 brought a measure 
of toleration, and curbed the incredible 
pretensions of a zealous and high State clergy, 
who courted the Nonconformists in their hour 
of peril and trampled on them when that hour was 
ast. (Applause.) The end of the reign of Anne 
rought another Tory reaction and persecution with 
it—Toryism and rowdyism are inseparable allies. 
(Applause). Having thus begun to pull down the 
meeting houses, — that the meeting-house 
was a great source of order as well as of liberty— 
(applause)—the Occasional Conformity Act was 
passed to clench the Tests Act. Another Act was 
preventing Dissenters from teaching in 
schools and from educating their children. Then 
when you prohibit Dissenters from _ teach- 
ing in schools, and when you have shut 
them out of universities, intellectual exqui- 
sites turn round to you and say, Look at the 
disgusting want of culture amongst the Dissen- 
ters.” (Laughter.) And who was the framer of 
these persecuting Acts? Who was the leader of the 
fanatical world in those days? A man just fit for 
that period, Bolingbroke—in religion an infidel, in 
litics a traitor, in life a debauchee. (Hear, 
— He was the first clerical leader of that class, 
nor was he the last. (Hear, hear.) There followed 
an age of indifference, in which the teeth of the 
persecuting Acts were gradually drawn. Then 
came one of reform, in which most of them were 
abolished. About the last act of injustice was 
made, as we know, by old Lord Eldon, who 
was the buttress who supported the Church 
from without. because he never went into one— 
(great laughter)—and His Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, a great and pious friend of the Church, 
who got into some trouble by allowing his mis- 
tress, Mrs. Clark, to traffic in military patronage. 
(Renewed + om I happened the other day to 
open a life of Lord Melbourne, in which that 
matter was referred to; and the biographer vindi- 
cated the Duke, and said that although he had 
got into this trouble, he was by no means an un- 
conscientious man, and that hesatisfied his conscience 
by strongly er Catholic Emancipation. The 
biographer added that the Duke, although by no 
means ostentatious, always went about with a Bible 
in his carriage. (Loud laughter.) It is pleasant, 
ladies and gentlemen, to recall the noble and 
illustrious memories of those by whom injustice 
was — 2 of Oliver Cromwell, 
the largest minded and the largest hearted in the 
whole roll of English statesmen—(renewed applause) 
—of John Milton—(applause)—who, in an age of 
darkness and e despair, poured forth his 
glorious song of confidence and hope; of the reli- 
gions martyrs of the Restoration both in England 
and Scotland ; of the liberal bishops, Burnet and 
Hadley, who helped to take off some of the chains 
from their Christian brethren; of the friends of 
religious liberty in later times, Mr. Beaufoy, 
Mr. Fox, Lord Brougham, and especially 
of Earl Russell—(cheers)—who is now closi 
in honour a life consistently, zealously, an 
successfully devoted to the cause of religious 
liberty. (Renewed cheers.) There is one other 
public man whom we should not forget this — 
who enters, I am told, to-day on his seventi 
year, and who, like Earl Russell, is reposing after 


a long and arduous life dedicated to the same cause. 
People who devote themselves to principle seldom 

the most 1 prizes in politics, but they 
reach that which is better than the prize in a poli- 


tical or any other game; and such a prize I ho 


and believe in his last years is the lot of Edward Miall. 
(Loud and continued a Well, gentlemen, of 
all those persecuting Acts of the Stuarts, the Act of 


Uniformity alone remains—it is the last leaf upon the 
Stuarts’ upas tree, and it flutters already in the 
wind. The Act of Uniformity still lives, but it 
lives among the graves of its kin, and from all their 
tombs it hears the memento of mortality. On the 
tombs of the Tests and tion Acts, of the 
Five Miles Act, of the Conventicles Act, of the 
Occasional Conformity Act, the Act of Uniformity 
sees the monitory phrase— 
As I now am thou soon shalt be, 
Prepare thyself to follow mo 
(Great applause) Yes, the Act of Uniformity will 
soon follow them, for although there is at present 
a sort of momentary pause, a reaction by faint 
hearts taken to be the end of progress, still p 
= on. The world does not turn Tew har 
ear)—the wave recedes, but the spring tide 
advances and brings with it resistlessly, first 
toleration, then religious liberty, last of ali religious 
uality. (Cheers.) I said that faint hearts 
faintly see the end of progress, but the end of 
p has not come. A cloud is passing, perhaps 
at this moment, over the political sun, but it has 
not put out the suv. The shadow of the cloud 
falls only where we were; to-morrow it will pass 
away. To-day you are celebrating what it was 
thought would never come, the repeal of the Tests 
and Corporation Acts. To-morrow or the day after 
to-morrow, within a period short for human pro- 
gress, you may be celebrating the repeal of the Act 


of Uniformity. (Loud and rolonged applause. ) 
Mr. Henry RICHARD, M. P., in seconding the 
resolution, said: I must confess that I did not 


come in very good heart to this meeting to-night, 
not because I abate one jot or tittle of my alle- 


— — 


iance to the t question you are met to discuse, 
ut because 1 have for some time past felt it 
difficult to turn my thoughts away from that one 
absorbing topic which is occupying r the 
thoughts of — 5 people that inhabit 
these islands (app )—for how can one think 
or speak of the repeal of the Tests and Cor- 
poration Acts, or even of the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the English Church, when 
we may be standing on the verge of a gigantic war, 
the extent and duration of which no human sagacity 
can foresee—(Hear, hear)—a war without provoca- 
tion—(applause)—a war without cause—-(renewed 
applause and a cry of “‘No”)—a war without 
intelligible motive, without object, into which we 
are in danger of being hurled by the fault and 
perverseness of our rulers. (Applause.) I own 
that I have been cheered by the response that has 
been elicited from this ificent meeting. 
(Loud cheers.) To the incidental allusions that 
have been made to this subject to- night 
I believe we have been deceived with regard to 
London; cowdyism and Jingoism have been 
called to the front—(a cry of Question ”)—and 
have misled us with regard to the population of this 
city. (Hear, hear.) Now, I think I may venture 
to say that when we get the right people together 
—the serious, religi and thoughtful inhabitants 
of this great metropolis—we can see that on the 
question of peace or war London is sound to the 
core, (Cheers, the audience rising and waving 
hats.) There seemsto be only one dissentient here 
— (laughter) — there is one gentleman who 
is a Disraelite indeed. (Renewed laughter.) 
Well, gentlemen, I rise to second the 
resolution which has been moved with so much 
ability—a resolution which has reference to the 
Tests and Corporation Acts. Now these two Acts 
form part of a series of iniquitous laws passed 
against Nonconformists under the reign of the 
Stuarts; and besides these two, there have been 
those already mentioned by Mr. Goldwin Smith. 
And it is a curious and significant fact which proves 
the danger of confiding authority into the hands of 
ecclesiastical corporations, that all these Acts were 
passed, and, when they were not enforced 
with sufficient gay: were r 1 — 
greater severity at the instigation of the Chure 
and the clergy. We are sometimes told by our 
Church friends that the Church of England is the 
most tolerant Church in the world. (Laughter.) 
It ee Se ee to compare its 
character in that respect with other Churches ; but 
if it be so, then the inevitable inference to be drawn 
from the admission is this, that no church whatever 
can be trusted to use the secular power for its own 
purpose. (Applause.) If this be the best 
of an LEeclesiastical LEstablishment—the Act 
of Uniformity, the Tests and Corporation 
Acts, the Five Mile Act, the Conventicle 
Act, the Act of Occasional Conformity, and 
the Schism Act—if these be their best, then the 
best is so bad that it must be an inevitable conclu- 
sion that no nation that is careful of its liberties 
will tolerate any Establishment at all. (Cheers.) 
The immediate objects of these two Acts were to 
exclude Dissenters from serving their country in 
any office, civil or military, except on condition of 
violating their own consciences and — 
the faith of their fathers. They were constructed an 
applied with a si r ingenuity of oppression. 
be Dissenters were not left alone, but were sought 
out in order that they might be put into the office, 
and if they refused they were fined; and if they 
consented without subjecting themselves to the 
test, they were exposed to still more terrible punish- 
ments, and I am bound to say that the Corporation 
of the City of London for a long time was the most 
rigorous and relentless in using these laws for the 
oppression of the Dissenters. For many years that body 
nominated wealthy Nonconformists for the offices of 
sheriffs of London and Middlesex, not because they 
wanted them—for in some cases — appointed 
men who were bedridden and infirm—but in order 
simply to secure the fines which the men were 
obliged to pay for refusing to serve the ollice. 
(Cries of ‘‘Shame.”) Those men who refused to 
serve the office of sheriff were fined 6001. ; and the 
City of London in a comparatively short space of 
time raised 15,0001. out of the fines thus inflicted 
upon Dissenters,’and that money was applied to the 
building of the present Mansion House. If so, I 
will venture to say that the palatial residence 
of our t civic dignitaries was founded 
on oppression and injustice to us. aa ig 
Now, gentlemen, the history of the struggle for the 
abolition of these Tests and Corporation Acts is full 
of interest and instruction ; but I shall only advert 
to one or two isolated points. At one moment it 
seemed as if these oppressive laws might be 
abolished with the cordial consent, if not with 
the voluntary initiation, of the Church itself and its 
clergy. In the reign of James II. the Church of 
England was placed in a very peculiar position. 
When that King ascended the throne, it soon 
e ap t that be was determined to 
substitute for a free constitutional Government an 
absolute monarchy of the most despotic character ; 
but while he was carrying into effect his designs ; 
while he was collecting revenues without the 
sanction of Parliament; while be was stealthily 
gathering together a large standing army in time 
of peace ; while, through his creatures, Jefferys and 
Kirke, he was inflicting cruelties upon the 
people of this country; while he was perse- 
cuting the Nonconformists in England, and 
still more atrociously persecuting the Cove- 
nanters in Scotland —while all these things 


were going on the Church was dumb and quiescent, 
and never lifted up its voice; but when, by the 
exercise of his power, and without the authority of 
Parliament, he proposed to issue a declaration of un- 
limited toleration to the Roman Catholics and to 
the Protestant Dissenters, then all the clergy were 
up in arms against him. The words that were 
applied falsely by Satan to Job, as regards the ser- 


vice of the Most High, might have been truly applied 
to the clergy as the service of the King and 
Crown ; and James might have been addressed: 
„Do the clergy serve the king for naught? Hast 

about the 


thou not made an pare them, 
house, and about all they have on every side? 
But put forth thine hand and touch what they 
have—(laughter)—and they will curse thee to thy 
face.” (Renewed laughter and cheers) And they 
did ; they cursed him to his face, and with very 
consid le emphasis, too. Using the words of 
Daniel Defoe, Pacific pulpits t the drum 
ecclesiastic of war; absolute subjection took u 
arms; obedience, for conscience’ sake, resis 
Divine right. (Cheers.) Well, how did Nonoon- 
formists act in this emergency? That declaration 


of James redounded to their advantage. It lifted 
from their shoulders a heavy yoke of persecution 
beneath which they had been crushed for many 


ears. Nay, more. The King was inclined to 
w upon them special tokens of his favour ; he 
was willing to take them from the gaols and offer 
to them office, honour, and emoluments, to 
welcome them to the Court with smiles and 
benedictions; but the Nonconfurmists refused 
all these offers—(cheers)—they said, No, we can- 
not take privil that are offered to us in viola- 
tion of the Constitution of our country. We would 
rather remain still longer under those oppressive 
laws than accept deliverance by a method that 
aims a blow at the fundamental freedom of our 
country.” (Loud cheers.) And while that con- 
flict was going on the clergy admired and ap oy 
the conduct of the Nonconformists to the skies. 
They were flattered and fondled and 
Bishops and archbishops said they were our 
dear Protestant Nonconformist brethren ” ~—- 
(laughter)—and that scruples of conscience must 
be treated with the most tender regard ; 
but when the occasion was passed all their proſes - 
sions were forgotten. Varying, as Daniel Defoe 
said, the old distich— 


The Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be— 
The Devil got well, the devil a monk was he. 


(Cheers and laughter.) Mr. Richard then went on 
to say that when William III. came in, the Dis- 
senters were in hopes that the time of the 
deliverance was come; but the men at the 
head of affairs were a timid and time-serv- 
ing generation, though they called themselves 
professedly deliverers. Although a Toleration Act 
was granted them the very name of it was an 
insult. When Queen Anne succeeded, the cler 
used the power that + —— woman put into their 
bands—the Occasional U niformity Act and the Schism 
Act—which would have deprived Dissenters of ever 
fragment of liberty they previously possessed. 
The Schism Act came into operation just —— the 
death of Queen Anne. He would not follow out the 
history. There were efforts made in 1732 to get 
these laws repealed, but Sir Robert Walpole and 
those who ye Liberalism discountenanced the 
efforts, and they were lost. For fifty years their 
forefathers were discouraged, and e no further 
effort, but in 1787 another effort was made 
by Beaufoy, who made a most admirable speech in 

vocating their cause. Then came Mr. C. J. Fox, 
who, in a series of speeches taking the very loftiest 
ground of reli liberty and equality, supported 
their claims. n came the French Revolution and 
an outbreak of violent fanaticism which compelled 
Dissenters almost to hide their heads for a time; 
but at len in the year 1828, at the request of 
the Deputies of Three Denominations of the reli- 
gious community, Lord John Russell took up the 
question. Mr. Richard proceeded : 


On Feb. 26, 1828, he submitted bis motion to the 
House, and was 172 by the whole strength of the 
Government, and by Mr. Peel (the late Sir Robert Peel), 
by Mr. Huskisson, and by Lord Palmerston; but his 
motion was supported by a band, among whom was 
Lord Althorp, Lord Milton, Lord Nugent, and by Henry 
Brougbam—(cheers)—and at len the motion was 
carried by 237 to 193. Several efforts were made in 
committee to induce Lord Russell to accept some 
compromise, They proposed that the laws should 
be suspended, and not repealed, but he stood 
firm and unswerving, and then it was the abolition of 
the laws was at length passed unanimously in tho 
House, as Sir Robert Peel saw it was in vain to offer 
any further opposition. It was carried to the House of 
Lords, and committed to the hands of that true friend 
to civil and 1222 liberty, Lord Holland — (Hear, 
hear) —-and on ay 9, 1528, it passed into law. 
(Cheers.) That is fifty years to-morrow. Now, gentle. 
men, to-morrow we are going down to Richmond to 

resent an address to that venerable statesman, 
rd Russell—(loud cheers)—who took so conspicuous 
and honourable a part in that great work, and to con- 
gratulate him upon having lived to see the jubilee of 
his own great conquest—(cheers)—and to express to 
him our gratitude not only for what he did then, but 
for his consistent fidelity to the cause of religious liberty 
throughout a long life. (Cheers.) I wish that the con- 
dition of Lord Russell's health would have allowed this 
presentation to have been made in public; and 
am quite sure, if that had been the case, 
the largest room in this metropolis would not 
have contained the thousands of Nonconformists that 
would have wished to be there to do homage to the 
venerable man. (Hear, hear.) [| am to be one of those who 
are to see him to-morrow, and as chairman of the Depu- 
ties, I believe I shall have the distinguished honour of 
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introduci the deputation to him. Shall I, in the 
name of ‘this magnificent meeting of 5,000 or 6,000 
Nonconformists carry for you your cordial and respect- 
ful greeting to Earl Russell. (Loud cries of Yes” and 
cheers, tbe audience rising and waving hats and hand- 
kerehiefs enthusiastically.) Sball I tell him in your 
name—for I may regard you to-night as the representa. 
tives of the Nonconformists of the three kingdoms— 
shall I tell him how keenly you appreciate his services, 
and how deeply you venerate bis name and his charac- 
ter? (Renewed cries of Yes” and vociferous cheers.) 
Mr. S. D. Wappy supported the resolution, and 
offered a few words, partly in explanation of the 
precise relationship which he for one held towards 
this t and important question. He belonged, 
he said, to a religious body in this country, which 
had the credit of being what had been termed weak- 
kneed with regard to the question of disestablish- 
ment. He was not very sure that he was very 
strong on his own legs—(laughter)—but if anybody 
was troubled with symptoms of shaking, and wanted 
a good strong tonic, they could not have done better 
than attend this meeting. ( Hear, hear,” and 
laughter.) They were all aware of the annoyance 
and difficulties which Methodists had to undergo in 
relation to Church Establishment. Without wishing 
to say one word which the most earnest Establish- 
mentarian would consider ill-tempered, and without 
wishing to see the Church of England one whit less 
vigorous and powerful and useful than she was at 
the present moment, he could not forget that where- 
ever disestablishment had taken place it had not 
crushed, but had benefited the Church to which it 
had been applied. (Hear, hear.) In Jamaica, for 
instance, the friends of the Church were surprised 
to see how powerful she had become there in five 
= only after disestablishment took place. Wes- 
eyan Methodists considered that they were not 
quite fairly treated in certain matters by the state of 
things which existed under the Establishment. 
They felt it in respect to marriage and burial, 
and in the paltry tyranny frequently exercised in the 
matter of education. They felt it in the matter of 
a State official at the ceremony of marriage, with- 
out whom a register of the event, it was supposed, 
could not be kept. But he was at a loss to know 
why a Wesleyan Methodist preacher, or even a 
verger, might not be trusted to make the entries in 
a register. It was thought to be undesirable that 
there should be any distinction made, but if it was 
was a good thing for Methodists it must be good 
also for other people; and if was not good 
for others it was not good for Me ists, 
Then, again, in regard to burials, there had been, as 
they were aware, what had been called scenes in 
churchyards,” and specimens of paltry tyranny in 
the agricultural districts ; but of course there was 
no such tyranny exercised in London because they 
would not dare to exercise it except in some quiet 
village whore the whole social power of the place was 
in the handsof two orthree people, This sort of insult 
had been a subject-matter before the House of 
Commons, but some people objected to such small 
affairs being brought before Parliament. The reason 


why that course was taken was because if a complaint 
was made to the bishop very little notice was taken | 
ef it. The bishop, of course, would know that the 
act complained of was illegal, and would commu- 
nicate with the clergyman ; but in every case where 
this had been done, except one, the only result had 
been # communication from the clergyman, not 
taying that he was sorry, or that he had done an 
unchristian thing, but merely that he had dis- 
covered,” after a consultation with the bishop, 
„that he had exceeded the letterof the law -a very 
nice solution of the difficulty. If the fault rested 
with the bishop, then something ought to be done to 
bring him to book, but if the bishop had no power 
to punish an offender, then such a power ought to 
be given him. (Hear, hear.) It might be said to 
Methodists, ‘‘ Why don’t you become strong Libe- 
rationists, and go in hot and strong for disestablish- 
ment?” If he were a member of the Church of 
England, or if he did not belong to any Church at 
all, he should become a very hearty Liberationist ; 
but the fact was there had been a gradual growth of 
* under the influence of which the Esta - 
blishment was working its own destruction ; 
and, as the resolution said, they rejoiced 
at the successive measures by which the object 
they had in view had been advanced, and 
they anticipated with confidence the arrival of 
the period when perfect religious equality would be 
enjoyed by the British people. For himself he 
would rather that this business should be done by 
the Church itself, and he believed it would be. (A 
cry ok No.“) At all events, it was being done 
very fast. or the other day he read in a Church 
paper that the Primate was a traitor, and he believed 
that even if Nonconformists did not prosecute this 
movement, the defences of the Establishment would 
before long fall to pieces, like the image that the 


— saw in his vision. (Applause. He be- 
ieved this subject was growing, and that no 
one could stop it, for it was a part of 
the grand growth of religious liberty. When 
once begun there was no staying the tide, 
and he did not believe that at this moment there 
was one ä — or thinking man in the country, 
who knew anything about the history of his 
country, who could have the slightest doubt that 
the Establishment was doomed. It was a simple 
question of time. (Cheers.) . 

The resolution was carried unauimously. 
1 Mr. GeorcGe Howl moved the third resolu- 
ion :— 

In view of the possibility of an early general election, 
the meeting trusts that the Society's friends will exert 
their electoral influence in all the constituencies to 


secure the return of an increased number of representa- 
tives pledged to a policy of disestablishment, 

He said he would assume that all were agreed that 
religion, as a matter of conscience, was a matter 
with which the State should not interfere, and that 
the very fact of a Church Establishment violated 
the first principles not only of religious but civil 
liberty. He believed they had a great battle to fight, 
and that all the eloquent speeches that might be made 
on platforms would fail to accomplish the object 
they had in view. As a rule he did not that 
exacting a set of propositions from a candidate at 
the hustings would answer the end they had in 
view, for very frequently a pledge which a candi- 
date might make during an election contest was 
violated as soon as ever he entered the House of 
Commons. But he would advise that pressure should 
be brought to bear on candidates not only during 
election contests, but during the whole period for 
which representatives were elected. By this means 
he thought they would be able in time to compass 
disestablishment. The vested interests in the Esta - 
blishment were vast, and the men who lived by 
its plander would resist this movement, how- 
ever good the men in the Church might be, 
and however desirous they might themselves be 
to reform it. It therefore became their duty, 
in the spirit of the resolution, to exact pledges from 
candidates whenever they came before the con- 
stituencies, He thought the time would come 
when Nonconformists would get rid of some of their 
own narrow prejudices. He had had had some expe- 
rience in election contests, and had to contend 
against a mass of misinformed and uninformed 
Nonconformist opinion, and he had found it was 
frequently the case that Nonconformists branded 
a set of men in this country, because they did not 
belong to this or that religious body, as Atheists 
and infidels, who no more deserved the name than 
did the pastor of that church. In fighting out this 
battle Nonconformists must welcome under their 
standard all men of whatever shade of opinion, so 
long as they would help rightly in this great 
movement. When there was such a gigantic 
evil existing as this Church Establishment, 
not only religiously, but socially and politically, 
they must all combine to eradicate it. The Esta- 
blishment was a political institution, established by 
law, endowed and maintained by law, and it would 
have to be disestablished by law. The general 
election must soon come, and they would 
have to reckon with a great number of men 
who now sat in Parliament—not only on the 
Tory side, but on the Liberal benches also. 
He was sick of the disorganised hypocrisy 
of the front Opposition bench, and they would have 
to educate their leaders as well as the rank-and- 
file. In effect, their energies were being spent and 
exhausted before they could reach their proper foes. 
It was time this disorganised hypocrisy should 
cease, and they should send men to Parliament 
who knew what they meant to do, and would do it 
whén they got there. (Cheers.) 


The CHAIRMAN announced that Dr. R. Smyth, 
M.P., had telegraphed from the House of Com- 
mons that he would be unable to be present, and 
the resolution would therefore be seconded by Mr. 
Cuff. 


The Rev. WILLIAM Curr seconded the resolution, 
and said he was proud to stand in the midst of the 
adherents of the Liberation Society, if only for five 
minutes. Some of their leaders would soon put off 
the armour which they had worn for forty years, 
and which was worn without stain. e felt a 
peculiar thrill going through him when it was 
announced by Mr. Goldwin Smith that Mr. Edward 
Miall was seventy years old that day, and he 
breathed a prayer that there might rise up in 
the years that were coming many of the sons of 
merchants of this country who should be as intelli- 
gent, and who should be as clearly convinced, and 
as well able to enunciate their convictions, as Mr. 
Edward Miall had been. He hoped that the large 
majority of the young ministers who were now grow- 
ing up would make it their busioess to inform 
themselves upon a question of so much importance 
as disestablishment and disendowment, so that 
when their fathers dropped their colours they would 
do their best to take care of them and keep them 
up. (Hear, hear.) They would be putting on 
armour that had been tested and tried, and would 
not be afraid to go forth to the fight. Let them 
use plain Saxon words, simple and round, in order 
that they might tell members of Parliament and 
bishops belonging to the State-Church, and the 
pretty little lis 2 of the day— (laugh) — 
that there should be no rest in the Nonconformist 

ulpits till the Church of England was disesta- 

lished and disendowed. (Cheers.) They must tell 
these pretty little priests that they were not the 
men who could satisfy the thoughtful minds of the 
country or create a character that would make the 
nation greaterstill. As he had said, they were clothed 
with a gear that had been tested, but better still, 
the Lord of Hosts was with them, the God of Jacob 
was their refuge. They were hopeful and resolute 
men. He was not in 1 with those who 
were losing heart. Their fathers had taken the 
outposts and tome of the forts, and their 
sons, God helping them, would scale the 
heights of the citadel itself and batter it down, 
bit by bit, till the victory was complete. He should 
like to dispel the illusion that the Establishment 
was on the wane, and that there was not so much 
to be done now as there was some years ago. He 
was thankful that the resolution moved by Mr. 


Howell 1 what it did. He was aware that 
{—~ had 


n advised not to make disestablish- | 


ment and disendowment a test question, but what 
he wanted to know was, When would the time come 
for the Nonconformists to make it a test question, 
and to demand of their legislators what they would 
do when they got into the House? They had 
waited patiently, and had pleaded earnestly 
for this, but the Executive of the Libera- 
tion Society behind them had kept them back 
from demanding it or doing any very rash thing ; 
but he would submit to the politicians of to-day, if 
they were to go on with a timid and half-hearted 
1 that in that event they would be twitted in 
not having succeeded more than they bad done 
already. In past history great questions had waited 
for settlement; but at last the day had dawned, 
when those questions were made test questions. 
and when men had been found to come for- 
ward to represent constituencies willing to 
vote as they were desired to do. He did 
not say that the time had come already 
for this to be made a test question, but what he 
wanted to ask was whether they were still to go on 
from day to day and from year to year and never 
make it a test question. When the time came the 
citadel would almost be taken, and their victory 
would be nearer than at the present time. Might 
the day dawn quickly, and he for one would be glad. 
1 
he resolution was then carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Tuomas Brake, M. P., 
seconded by Mr. WILLIAM WILLIS, a vote of thanks 
was given to the chairman for presiding, and the 
proceedings terminated, 


THE LEICESTER CONFERENCE 
MOVEMENT. 


The friends of the Leicester Conference move- 
ment held a meeting on Tuesday evening at the 
Cannon-street Hotel, and notwithstanding the 
heavy downpour of rain there was a large attend - 
ance, Many ministers were present, and a con- 
siderable number of ladies. The chair was taken 
by Mr. J. B. Brindley. The meeting was convened 
as ‘‘a public meeting for the promotion of religious 
communion amongst those who differ in theological 
opinions,” and perfect unanimity prevailed through- 
out, After singing, and the reading of Scripture, 
and pees by the Rev. Mr. By, the CHAIRMAN 
briefly opened the proceedings of the meeting, and 
called upon the Rev. P. T. Forsyth, M.A., toread a 
paper on A Larger * a Remedy for 
the Decay of Theo 341 r. FORSYTH announced 
that he was, on the whole, orthodox, and he thought 
it could not be too strongly insisted upon that the 
friends of this movement did not commit themselves 
to the opinions of the leaders of the movement. 
Mr. Forsyth’s paper was received with great 
favour, and he was much cheered on resuming his 
seat. The Chairman then called on the Rev. Wil- 
liam Miall to read a paper on The Unity of the 
Faith.” The feature of the paper was the insist- 
ance on the supremacy of the doctrine that God is 
love, and that love to God was the one all-sufficient 
bond of — 

The Rev. Mark WILKs, in moving the thanks of 
the meeting to the readers of the two papers, com- 
mended them for the calmness and perfect freedom 
from passion and prejudice with which they had 
treated their subjects. He did not agree entirely 
with the conclusions of either of their friends, and 
he had, therefore, all the more pleasure in proposing 
that the meeting should thank them. Their move- 
ment was a most important one. Whoever might 
smile at it, ‘hey could not, for they ded it as 
one of the most serious matters to which they could 
put their hands. They had no hostility tothe Con- 
gregational Union, or, indeed, to any existi 
organisation. They found a great number of people 
wandering about with an earnest religious convic- 
tion which precluded their identifying themselves 
with any existing churches, and they said to them, 
„Come and commune with us.” It was not a 
question of difference of creeds but of a common 
sentiment and pu in desiring to promote the 
practical ends of life, and to work for the good of 
themselves and their neighbours. They no 
thought of disturbing anybody by what they had 
done at Leicester, > appeared that official 
persons had been distur in their serenity. It 
was everywhere felt that the great thing they needed 
was more unity. The want of it everywhere occa- 
sioned a waste of time and money, and all their 
mission-fields rebuked them for the same thing . 
But no intellectual basis of unity was now possible. 
There was no external authority for such a basis. 
It was not to be found in the Bible. There were 
those present who could with him look back five- 
and-twenty years, and note the marvellous changes 
which taken place since then in religious 
opinion. There was little hope at that time 
that the Rev. Baldwin Brown would ever 
be chairman of the Congregational Union, and 
no one would have supposed that the Rev. Edward 
White would ever have become one of its ablest 
if one of its bitterest supporters. Mr. Wilks con- 
cluded by announcing that the papers they had 
heard read woald in the course of a few days be 
published, and that on the following evening a 
devotional meeting would be held at the St. 
Thomas’ Square Church, 1 (Mr. Picton’s) 
when the Rev. John Rodgers, M.A., vicar of Char- 
terhouse, would preside, and brief addresses would 

be given by several friends of the movement. 
Ar. Ciopp seconded the resolution. Asa lay- 


wan, unattached, he was anxious to express his 


sympathy with the movement, which was in no 
sense aggressive or controversial, but was essen - 
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tially constructive. He referred to the disintegra- 
tion of creeds which was going on around them, and 
to the eftect ithad on many earnest minds, which 
were driven here and there, blown about by every 
wind of thought. The authority of Scripture was no 
longer an authority for any man who thinks or 

8s. It came continually into collision with the 
discoveries of science, and the results of inquiry, 
which cut away the very foundations on which the 
faith of many was based. But religion did not rest 
on cosmogonies. The resolution was carried unani- 
mously, and Mr. Forsyth briefly replied. 

Mr. J. A. Picton, M. A., * the thanks of the 
meeting to the chairman. e wished to emphasise 
one of the movement to which sufficient 
attention had not been given. Their main object 
wos a religious one,—religious he meant in the old- 
fashioned sense of the word. He spoke with great 
earnestness of the religious benefit of which 
he believed their movement would be the means 
of conferring on young people, cially those 
who, conversant with our popular literature, and 
fully aware of the fact that whenever any man rose 
to eminence in science he was sure to cast away 
many of the beliefs which they had been taught to 
regard as essential, were in danger of being driven 
to give up religion altogether. They wanted to 
assure such young persons that they could still be 
religious, and yet hold their judgment in suspense 
in reference to these doctrines. He pleaded for the 
possibility of religious communion between persons 
of divergent or of opposite beliefs, and closed with 
a touching reference to an incident in his own 
personal history. He had that morning received 
the intimation of the death under circumstances of 

at suffering of the dearest friend he had ever 
Fad, and it called to his mind that, years ago, 
when he was himself 
overwhelming grief, and on the borders of 
despair, that same friend had come to him in the 
darkened room in which he sat, and like Job’s 
friends of old, took his place in silence, and so 
remained. At length, unable to bear the silence, 
he (Mr. Picton) said, ‘‘Can’t you pray?” and his 
friend answered, No“; but, pointing to a copy 
of Albert Durer’s Crucifixion, which hung over the 
mantelpiece, with its wonderful representation of 
Divine submission and acquiescence on the face of 
the dead Saviour, he said, that is enough. And 
he (Mr. Picton) felt at the moment that it was 
enough to call him back from absorption in his own 

ief, to submission to the will of the Supreme, and 
E work for the Master. And though, he 
said, his religious convictions had greatly changed 
since then, he still felt that ‘‘ it was enough,” that 
the Cross of Christ was still the source of the same 
holy inspiration. 

Mr. E. J. Harry seconded the resolution. As 
one of the officers of a Congregational church he 
thought it was very important that the members of 
our gery ees should encourage their pastors to 
speak out frankly all their thoughts in reference to 
religious opinion. 

r. Dorn inquired whether it was permissible 
to ask questions. 

Mr. Picton said that if the questions were Lona 
fide for information they would be glad to have 
them. But at Leicester catch questions had been 
put, and they were not there to answer such ques- 
tions now. It wasa meeting of the friends of the 
movement. 

Mr. Dortnte replied that his question was cer- 
tainly bona fide. e wished to ask whether it was 
to be understood that in giving their adhesion to 
that movement, they were to be understood as iving 
up the old orthodox doctrines? (Cries of No. 
Mr. Picton said certainly not: and Mr. Fonsvrn 
said he had distinctly advocated the movement from 
the orthodox standpoint. Mr. Dorntz said he was 

lad to have called forth that emphatic declaration, 

use he thought there was much misapprehension 

on the point. The resolution was then put and 
acknowledged, and the meeting closed. 


stricken down with 


Epitome of Hels, 


The Queen, the Crown Princess of Germany, and 
Princess Beatrice attended Divine service on Sun- 
day in the private chapel at Windsor ; the Rev. H. 
Montagu Butler, D.D., Headmaster of Harrow 
School, preached. | 

Her Majesty came to town on Tuesday, and will 
remain at Buckingham Palace till to-morrow. 

According to a Berlin telegram, the Queen con- 
gratulated the Czar on the attainment of his sixtieth 

ear. 
The Princess of Wales and the Crown Princess 
of Denmark are with the Prince of Wales in Paris. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh left Malta 
on Saturday with their family on their way to 
Venice. he Duke returns at once to take the 
command of the Black Prince, in which he will pro- 
ceed to Port Said. The Duchess proceeds to 
ae to remain for her approaching accouche- 
ment. 

Hobart Pasha, Admiral of the Ottoman Navy, 
and lately engaged in putting down the Greek 
insurrection 1 had the honour of dining 
with the Queen on Saturday. 

Her Majesty will shortly hold a review of the 
troops now assembled at Aldershot Camp. It is 
expected that Her Majesty will proceed from 
Windsor by special train to the camp on the day 
of the review and return in the eveniny. 

All the Ministers were present at the Cabinet 
Council held on Saturday. 

Lord and Lady Derby have gone to Paris. 


| 


The Liverpool Liberal Association recently passed 
a resolution commending the conduct of Lord Derby 
in retiring from the Ministry. His lordship has just 
acknowledged the receipt of the resolution, saying 
he still trusts peace may be preserved, and that on 
both sides, Liberals and nservatives alike, we 
shall agree to treat with as little admixture of party 
spirit as is possible in political affairs, a question of 
which the decision may involve issues infinitely more 
important than the success or failure of any political 
4 The official announcement is published that the 
Queen has conferred upon Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
the dignity of a Viscount of the United Kingdom, 
the title being Viscount Cranbrook, of Hemstead, in 
the county of Kent. 


Sir John Gilbert, R.A., in the absence of Sir 
Francis Grant, who was unable to be present 
through an attack of illness, presided on Saturday 
evening at the annual banquet preparatory to the 
opening of the Royal Academy Exhibition on Monday. 

he Duke of Cambridge responded for the army, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty for the navy, the 
Earl of Beaconstield for Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
Sir William Armstrong for the interests of science, 
Lord Houghton for those of literature, the Lord 
Mayor for the City of London ; and the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who replied for the guests, proposed the 
health of the President and prosperity to the Royal 
Academy, which was acknowledged by the chair- 
man. The Premier confined his observations to 
matters connected with art. He considered it the 
duty of the Government to do all that was possible 
to encourage its development, though the criticisms 
passed upon the action of Ministries were often of a 
strongly inconsistent kind. 


On Saturday the Archdeacon of Ely, in his visita- 
tion charge at Cambridge, spoke of the Liberation 
Society's scheme for the disestablishment of the 
Church as a wicked project, and entreated all 
Churchmen to resist strenuously the effurt to enter 
the churchyards. He advocated the provision of 
parish burial grounds by private gift or public 
purchase. 

With regard to the wreck of the Eurydice, the 
failures of the previous efforts to raise the sunken 
vessel have not been without their effect. The 
raising power to be employed will be three times as 

eat as that which was last unsuccessful, and it is 

8 that the result will be the floating of the 
ship. 

Mr. O’Donnell, M. P., addressed a large meetin 
at Dungarvan on Saturday, and met with a cordial 
reception. There was a long procession, which 
included brass bands, banners, and emblems of the 
national colour; and, the weather bei ag fine, the 
town was crowded with people from the surrounding 
districts. 

A letter was read at the meeting of the Common 
Council on Thursday from Mr. Russell Gurney, M. P., 
formerly Recorder, suggesting the granting of a 
pension for his services. A motion having been 
made to refer the matter to a committee, an amend- 
ment was moved that it was undesirable and inex- 

dient to entertain the question. This was carried 

y a large majority. 

At a meeting of the Hull Reform Union, which 
includes the advanced Liberal party, the general 
conduct of Mr. Norwood, the senior Liberal member 
for the borough, on the Eastern Question was con- 
sidered. A resolution was unanimously passed 
expressing unqualified disapproval of his conduct, 
and declaring that he had veased to represent the 
views of the Liberal party in Hull. 

On Thursday evening, Sir Francis Goldsmid, 
M. P. for Reading, on the arrival of the South- 
ampton trainat Waterloo Station, slipped in stepping 
out of one of the iages before the train 
stopped, and fell between the train and the plat- 
form. He was very much injured, and conveyed 
on a stretcher to St. Thomas’s Hospital, where he 
died shortly after his admission. y Goldsmid 
arrived at the hospital after her husband had 
expired. The deceased baronet was seventy years 
of age, and was a Liberal in politics. 

It is stated that Mr. M‘Carthy, of Limerick, for 
whom Mr. Butt obtained an Indian property 
worth four millions, has in gratitude presented 
Mr. Butt with ten thousand pounds, and possibly 
this windfall may induce him to resume his old 


t. 
Veh, Right Hon. W. E. Forster is detained in the 
South of France in consequence of having broken 
the small bone of his leg in a carriage accident. 

The Midland Railway Company have introduced 
the telephone into their establishment at Derby, 
and are employing it in several of their principal 
departments, where it has been pronounced to be a 
complete success, 

The Manchester School Board have passed a 
resolution to the effect that immediate legislation is 
urgently needed to obviate the evils resulting from 
the hawking of newspapers and other articles in 
the streets children of tender years, and at 
unseasonable hours of the night. 

There seems to be a rather serious dissension in 
the Liberal party in Birmingham. Mr. George 
Dixon, formerly member for the borough, is ex- 
tremely dissatisfied with his successor in the repre- 
sentation, Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Dixon announced 
on Thursday his resignation of the chairmanship of 
the School Board, on the ground that he had been 
slighted by being omitted from the list of governors 
of the Free Grammar School, which the Town 
Council is entitled to nominate. Mr. Dixon attri- 
buted the slight to Mr. Chamberlain, and made a 
strong personal attack on that gentleman. : 

Apropos of, the forthcoming marriage of Lord 


Hartington, Mayfair says :—-‘‘ It will personally be 
exceedingly awkward for the leader of the Opposition 
should a dissolution take place in the autumn. The 
noble Marquis has made arrangements to consecrate 
the recess to the joys and duties of the honeymoon, 
and to be called upon at that time to play a part in 
a political crisis would obviously be highly 
inconvenient. 


There is stated to be great excitement at St. 
Petersburg in consequence of the news that the 
English Government is preparing a fleet for the 
Baltio. 

The Russian Ambassador at Constantinople will 
soon be reappointed. Prince Lobanoff will take the 
place of General Ignatieff. He is understood to be 
in favour of an amicable arrangement of existing 
differences. 

According to the latest accounts, Prince Gort- 
schakoff's state of health has not improved. His 
feet are still swollen, and the consequent sleepless- 
ness tends to increase his state of weakness, which, 
at his age, excites uneasiness. 

Count Schouvaloff is expected at St. Petersburg 
from London in the course of the present week, 
and much importance is attached to his visit. It 
is understood that the Count will not re his 
stay at St. Petersburg beyond a fortnight. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas arrived at St. Peters- 
burg on Saturday afternoon, and was received at 
the railway station by the Emperor, the Czarew)' 
and the other members of the Imperial family. 
large crowd assembled and loudly cheered th 
Grand Duke. 

The insurgent leaders in Thessaly have, it is 
stated, undertaken to withdraw into Greece until 
their case has becn considered by a European Con- 
ference, the British Government having, it is said, 
pledged itself to introduce the claims of the Greek 
subjects of Turkey; and a complete amnesty is to 
be ted to those who have been in revolt. 

ritish agents are buying horses throughout the 
Northern and Western States of America. These 
purchases may reach 30,000 animals, and are 
agitating American horse markets, causing advancing 


prices, 
The Em William has conferred upon the 
Czar the Order Pour le Mérite, together with a 


rtrait of Frederick the Great, and an autographio 
etter in which the following words occurred—‘* My 
army will feel proud to see this order on the breast 
of your Majesty.’ 
he second detachment of the native Indian force 
has sailed for Malta, having embarked amidet an 
enthusiastic demonstration. 

General Baker Pasha has been appointed to the 
command of the First Corps d’Armée for the defence 
of Constantinople. Colonel Charles Baker, V.C., 
and Colonel Allix are attached to his staff. 

The Cologne Gazette says that Vera Zasulitch has 
not fallen into the hands of the police. She is, on 
the contrary, in safety. 

Father Curci is said to have signed a complete 
recantation of his recent teachings, which were 
objected to by the Church. The retractation was 

lished by the Union yesterday. The ex-Jesuit 

— that he entirely adheres to all the teach- 

ing of the Church on the subject of the Temporal 
ower, 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


The rains and frequent thunderstorms interfered 
greatly on Wednesday week with the success of the 
opening ceremonial of the Paris Exhibition. There 
was also considerable confusion owing to the imper- 
fection of the arrangements made for the reception 
of visitors. At one o'clock escorts of honour were 
sent to the hotels of the Presidents of the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies, the Prince of Wales, 
the Crown Prince of Denmark, Prince Amadeus of 
Italy, Prince Henry of Holland, the Prince of 
Orange, and Don Francis of Assisi, to conduct them 
to the Exhibition building. At two o’clock Mar- 
shal MacMahon and the above distinguished per- 

es, together with the Ministers, the Senators, 
the Deputies and the Diplomatic Body, assembled 
in the Tocadéro Hall. A salute of one hundred 
guns was fired on their arrival, and the Minister 
of Commerce having made a speech, Marshal Mac- 
Mahon formally declared the Exhibition open. 
Guns were then fired, the waters of the great cas- 
cade 1 to play, and a procession was formed, 
headed by the Marshal, which made a tour of the 
entire building. The day was observed throughout 
Paris as a holiday, and at night the illuminations 
were general. In the evening the Marshal enter- 
tained the Prince of Wales and other royal visitors, 
a brilliant reception being afterwards held. 

Lord Granville presided at a banquet given on 
Saturday night to the Prince of Wales by the Bri- 
tish exhibitors in the Paris Exhibition. The banquet 
took place st the Hotel du Louvre, and covers were 
laid for 200. Among those present were Senator 
Krantz, Lord Northbrook, M. Teisserenc de Bort, 
the Duke of Manchester, the Duke of Sutherland, 
and Mr. Lyon Playfair. The first toast proposed 
was The Queen,” which was received with great 
enthusiasm, and this was followed by the toast of 
„The President of the French Republic,” which 
was proposed by the Prince of Wales. The Prince 
afterwards proposed, speaking in French, Pro- 
sperity to — and success to the Exhibition.“ 

e said that fortunately he was born after national 
animosities and rivalries had ceased. He remem- 
bered only the kindness and hospitality of France, 
and he hoped that the good feeling which now 
existed between the two nations would be per- 
petual. 
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DALDY, ISBISTER, AND CO’S LIST. 


EDWARD GARRETT’S NEW STORY, 


THE HOUSE BY THE WORKS, 


By the Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life,” 


Will be begun in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE” for JUNE, and continued Monthly. Price Sixpence, 
beautifully Illustrated. 


Second Thousand. 


HEALTH AND LIFE. 


By B. W. RICHARDSON, M. D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


One of the finest bits of popularised science we have seen. Has all the good 
qualities of its author's best lectures. — London. 
Sign-posts along the true road to health. — Examiner. 


Third Thousand. 


WALKS IN LONDON. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of Walks in Rome,” Cities of Italy,” Ko. With One Hundred Illustrations by the 
Author. Two vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 


„The subject has inexhaustible charms, and readers of Mr. Hare's books have learned how 
well he is qualitied for the work, and need only be told that he has acquitted himself as creditably 
as on former occasions.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. 
By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D., Birkenhead. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


STRENGTH IN WEAKNESS. 

Tux Gosret or THE Brrps AND THE LILIEs. 
Tue Work or GENTLENESS. 

Sonus rox Tue Way, &c., &c. 


“en 
Days or Heayen vrpon EARTH. 
Tue Porrep’ AND THE CLAY. 
A SPRIN OMILY. 
Exx VENESS OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


„Fresh and suggestive thought.”—Scotsman. 
Pictures in words. —Watchman. 
** We envy his congregation.— Fountain. 


— — —— — — 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY OF THE ! 
NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. G. A. Jacos, D D. 
New and cheaper Edition, post 8vo. 


BY C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Master of the Temple. 
FAMILY PRAYERS, Thirteenth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 


FOR THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY. A THE PR N 
Manual of Homiletical and Pastoral Theology. By cusiiter ae COD IN BS TEMPLE 


I rofeseaor WW * a. BLAIKkig, D D * LL D * New College, = [ E 8 ll ~ 
Sa. Gd. 


Edinburgh. New and cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 
Able, comprehensive, and judicious.’’— Watchman. 


HALF-HOURS IN THE TEM 
2 PLE CHURCH. 


Fifteenth Thousand. | 
MEMom OF NORMAN MACLEOD, D. D. 


| BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SCHONBERG-COTTA 
By his Brother. Doxatp Mactrop, D. D., one of Her FAMILY.” 


Majesty's Chaplains, With Portrait and Illustrations. LAPSED BUT NOT LOST. AS man 
Crown 5vo, 9s. | Carthage. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. ay eae 
THE BERTRAM FAMILY. Wi 
‘ Twelfth Thousand. | Post gvo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. ith IMustrations. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS GUTHRIE, 
D. D., and Memoir. By his Sons, the Revs. D. K. I 1 1. os 
Guruaiz, ani C. J. Gurus, MLA. Post Svo, 10s. 6d. cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 4 ons. Post 8vo, 


‘CONQUERING AND TO CONQUER: a Story 
Ninth Thousand. | of Rome in the Days of St. Jerome. With Illustrations. 
THE PRESENCE OF CHRIST. By the Right | “Town Sv 5s 


Rev. A. W. Tuoro.p, D. D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. SELECTIONS FROM WRITINGS, Post 8vo 
Ciown Svo, 3s. Cd. | cloth extra, 6s. 6d. , 


Eighth Thousand. re BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
CONVERSION. Illustrated from Examples re. a a 222 EIGHBOURHOOD. 
corded in the Bible. By the Rev. Avotru Saruia, D. D. * 
Small Svo, 3s. 6d. THE SEABOARD PARISH. With Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


apy te BASLAISED BY UNSPOKEN SERMONS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 
1 TRE REFEREN OR. E BIBLE ITs . e 
OWN INTERPRETER. By Tuomas Bracoixa. Post | THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD, Crown 
Svo, 6s. Cd. fae” Svo, 5s. 

„Sober, strong, common sense a deep, | 
manly, devout 1 + * 1 8 5 vy value to | BY DEAN ALFORD. 
Grumman re Adlers 0 e Dive. w 2 . 
dificult p us ges, and do this in the 12 tor see | N — 4 — . — 


. apical sanogun | Belg RE Feat * eM fm 
‘ HOW TO 8 5 Ai TESTAMENT. 
Part I. G and the Acts. ; 
Sixth Thousand. (thirst edlen). L. The Epistles — X 
THE BIBLE STUDENT'S LIFE or on LORD, the Revelation. Small Svo, 3s. Gd. each. 


IN ITS HISTORICAL, CHRONOLOGICAL, AND 8 
( GEOGRAPHICAL RELATIONS. By the Rey. Saxe FIRESIDE HOMILIES. Small 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
. ANDREWS. 


Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 2 
BY DEAN HOWSON. 


THE CHARACTER OF ST. PAUL. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TAE METAPHORS OF ST. PAU 
| Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. AUL. Second 


THE COMPANIONS OF ST. PAU 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s, AUL, Third 


For most readers far more interesting than any other 
work on our Lord's earthly lite.“ Contemporary Review. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE PATHWAY OF 
PROMISE.” 


THE PATHWAY OF PROMISE, 124th Thou- 
sand. Neat cloth, Is. 6d. 

ABLE TO SAVE. 40th Thousand. Neat cloth, BY THE REV. 8. cox. 
2s. (d. THE RESURRECTION: Epository Essays on 


THE THRONE OF GRACE. 17th Thousand. 1 Corinthians xv. Crown Svo, 5 
Neat cloth, 26, 6d, en ENON THE PILGRIM PSALMS. Post Syo, Os, 
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BENTLEY'S 


FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each work can be had separately, price 6s., in cloth, 


of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
EDINA. 
EAST LYNNE (75th Thousand). 
THE CHANNINGS (29th Thousand). 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. 
WITHIN THE MAZE. 
LADY ADELAIDE. 
BESSY RANE. 
ROLAND YORKE. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 
OSWALD ORAY. 
DENE HOLLOW. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
ANNE HEREFORD. 
A LIFE’S SECRET. 
REDCOURT FARM. 
ORVILLE COLLEGE. 
PARK WATER. 


BY MISS AUSTEN. 

(The only Complete Edition. ) 
EMMA. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY AND PER. 

SUASION. 
LADY SUSAN AND THE WATSONS. 


BY ANONYMOUS AUTHORS. 


THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. 

BY RHODA BROUGHTON. 
JOAN. 
NANOY. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
NOT WISELY BUT TOO WELL. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
THE HERITAGE OF LANGDALE. 
HER DEAREST FOE. 

THE WOOING O'T. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


BY HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE(Sixth Edition). 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 


BY MRS. (ANNIE) EDWARDS. 


LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
SOSAN FIELDING. 

STEVEN LAWRENCE: YEOMAN. 


BY THE BARONESS TAUTPH@US. 


AT ODDS: 
CYRILLA. 


THE INITIALS. 
QUITS. 


BY LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE 
LADVTBIRD. 

BY HAWLEY SMART. 
BREEZIE LANGTON. 


BENTLEY'S FOREIGN FAVOURITES. 


BY MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 


A SISTER’S STORY. 

BY E. WERNER. 
SUCCESS : AND HOW HE WON IT. 
UNDER A CHARM (Just Added). 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


May 9, 1878. 
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BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 


AT 
MR. AND MRS. BURR’S BOARDING-HOUSE, 
10, 11, 12, QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Drawing and Dining rooms, Bathroom, Conservatory, and 
numerous Bedrooms. Printed terms, &c., forwarded on 


EASTBOURNE. 
ISITORS to this Favourite Resort will find 
SUPERIOR APARTMENTS very near the sea, 
with every comfort and attention, at 
BOURNE HOUSE, BOURNE-STREET, 
EASTBOURNE. 


Che Montonformist. 


THURSDAY, MAY 9, 1878, 


OARD AND RESIDENCE.—A Lady and 
Gentleman residing in a very healthy locality four miles 

from the North Coast of Cornwall, having a lerger house 
than they require, are desirous to meet with a Lady, Two 
Sisters, or a Married Couple, to Reside and Board with 
them. Separate sitting-room if required. The house stands 
in its own grounds. Carriage kept. For terms (which are 
moderate) and further particulars, address J. M., care of 
Mr. Macoskire, Grampound-road, Cornwall. 


George Street Congregational Church, 
CROYDON. 


THE NEW CHURCH & SCHOOLS 


WILL (b. v) BE 


OPENED on TUESDAY, MAY Aist, 


When TWO SERMONS will be preached; 
IN THE MORNING BY THE 


Rev. R. W. DALE, M. A., D. D., 
(Of Birmingham), 
AND IN THE EVENING BY THE 


Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, B.A. 


Morning Service to commence at 12, 
Evening Service at 7. 


At 230 PM. 
A LUNCHEON 
Will be provided in the School-room, at which 
JOHN KEMP-WELCG, Esq., J. P., 
Has kindly consented to preside, 
Supported by JAMES SPICER, Esq., JP. 
And other Gentlemen. 


Sunday, May ®2Oth, 
II a.m, snd 6.30 p.m., 


REV. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 
28th, 


Tuesday, May 
7 p. m,, 


REV. HENRY ALLON, D. D. 


Sunday, June und, 
ll am, and 6 30 p. m., 


REV. ALEXANDER McAUSLANE, D. D. 


Communion Service after Morning Service. 


A COLLECTION for the BUILDING FUND will 
be made after each Service. 


Tickets for the Luucheon, 4s. 61. each, may be obtained 
from Mr. Pusey, the Library, Public Half; Mr. W. H. 
Monns, High-street; Mr. Pinnock, North End; Mr. 
STANNARD, Broad Green; Mr. Jouns, 6, Bedford-place ; 
or of the . 

From 5.30 to 6.30 p.m. TEA will be provided ia the 
School-room. Tickets, ls. each, to be obtained as above, or 
at the doors. As early application as possible is requested. 


ARNOLD PYE-SMITH, Hon. Sec. 
Elgin-road, Croydon. 


— — 
— — 


EACE SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL 

MEETING will be held in the WEIGH HOUSE 

CHAPEL, FISH STREET HILL (opposite the Monu- 
ment), on TuzrspAY Evenino, May 21, 1878. 

The Chair will be taken by HENRY PEASE, Esq, at 
— — Six; doors open at Six oclock. The Meeting will 
be addressed by Sir W. Lawson, Bart, MP, Rev. Newman 
Hall, LL. B., , ＋ P. Hughes, B. A., J. W. Pease, 
Esq. M.P,, Henry chard, Esq. M. P., and other 
gentlemen. Admission free. 


RITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The SEVENTY-THIRD GENERAL MEETING 

of this Society will be held on Tuurspay, May 16, 1878, in 

the LECTU HALL, BOROUGH ROAD TRAINING 

COLLEGE. Tue Char will b: taken by the Right 
Honourable the EARL GRANVILLE. 

Tickets may be obtained by application at the Society's 


House, Borough-road. 
ALFRED BOURNP, Secretary. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted. 

The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheou, or Supper, and 
invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits al! 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 
Le., and IN REALITY CUEAPER than such Mixtures, 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to s 
Breakiast Cur, costing less than a halfpenny. 
Cocoarina i LA VANILLE 18 the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilia Chocolate, aud may be taken wheu richer 

chocolate is prohibited. 
Io tin packets at Js. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W. C 


THE WEEK. 


Tux House of Commons reassembled on 
Monday after the long Easter recess, There 
was an angry discussion relative to the 
order for despatching native Indian troops to 
Malta, as to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that the step was neither more 
nor less than a direction given by Her Majesty 
for moving a portion of her forces from one part 
of the Empire to another, and that under any 
circumstarces the Government would not have 
thought it their duty to make a communication 
to Parliament on the subject until the arrange- 
ments had been completed. This off-hand ex- 
planation did not, however, satisfy the Liberal 
benches, and gave rise to an animated discussion, 
to which we have referred elsewhere. On the 
one question of paramount interest no infor- 
mation was youchsafed. In reply to a question 
from the Marquis of Hartington, Sir Stafford 
Northcote stated that active negotiations were 
still going on, but he deprecated any general 
discussion as likely to be at the present moment 
exceedingly disadvantageous tothe public service. 
From other sources we learn that Count Schou- 
valoff, the Russian Minister, left London yester- 
day for St. Petersburg on a fortnight’s leave of 
absence. Greatimportance is attached to this mis- 
sion. It is believed that the Count, who had an 
interview with Lord Beaconefield just before his 
departure, will take with bim an explanation 
of the precisé views of our Government relative 
to the Treaty of San Stefano, and will be pre- 
pared, from his general knowledge of English 
opinion, to give advice to his Imperial master. 
There can be no doubt that his mission is one 
of peace and conciliation. At present the Czar 
may be said to be his own Foreign Minister. 
Prince Gortschakoff is entirely disabled, and 
perhaps bis career as a diplomatist is ended, 
while General Ignatieff, the author of the 
notorious Treaty, is out of fayour. The fact 
that the Emperor Alexander desires to take 
counsel of Count Schouvaloff, is therefore in 
itself significant. That diplumatist is notoriously 
adverse to the policy out of which sprung the 
„preliminary Treaty —the policy of Russian 
aggrandisement. His visit to St. Petersburg 
gives hope that our Government have waived 
their obnoxious formula, and are ready, in 
accordance with the advice of Lord Derby, to 
enter upon preliminary negotiations with a 
view to such substantial concessions as will paye 
the way to the meeting of a Congross. 


According to a statement from Vienna the 
Emperor Alexander has himself forwarded to 
London a series of propositions, with a view to 
a satisfactory modification of the Treaty of Sau 
Stefano, and perhaps Count Schouvaloff is in 
possession of the opinions of our Government on 
the subject. Nothing is of course known as to 
their precise import. It may be worth while to 
quote the conclusions at which the experienced 
correspondent of the Daily News at Constan- 
tinople has arrived relative to the changes which 
would make the treaty satisfactory from a 
European point of view. He proposes :— 

1, The substitutionof an Interna! ional Commission for 
the Russian Imperial Commissioner to introduce the 
new institutions of Bulgaria. 

2. A commission to take the census, with tLe view of 
correcting the frontier on the west, if need be. 

3. Extension of the boundary of Bulgaria to the 
Maritza on the south-east, so as tu give the port of Enos 
to the new Principality, thus giving the Bu'gariaus no 
grievance for Russia to redress. 

4. The absolute neutrality of Bulgaria under the 
guaranty of Europe or of England, thus preventing the 
possibility of a Russian army ever again marching upon 
Constantinople by way of Bulgaria without meeting an 
English army on the of the Danube. ! 

5. Administrative autonomy for Tbessaly, Epirus, and 
Albania, with a view to their ultimate Fravitation 
towards Greece, Administrative autonomy for Busnia 
with a view to its ultimate union with Servia an 
Bulgari 

6. Administrative reforms introduced into all other 
parts of the Ottoman Empire by means of an Inter- 
netional Commission, thus taking from Russia the 

bility of a future pretext for interference on 
half of the Christians. 


The writer thinks that these changes would not 


only guarantee English as well as European 
interests, but that Russia would accept them 
without war. We trust his belief is well founded. 
Again and again we have been told by the semi- 
official newspapers of St. Petersburg that the 
Ozar is prepared to make large concessions, and 
so to modify the preliminary Treaty as to make 
it a European settlement. 


The news from South-Eastern Europe is nof, 
meanwhile, such as to cause serious anxiety. 
General Todleben urges, but in no menacing 
way, the evacuation of Shumla, Varna, and 
Batoum. He is content to await the issue of 
Count Schouvaloff’s visit to St. Petersburg, 
and as the Turks are now strong enough to 
defend Constantinople, he is said to be about to 
retire to the lines of Tchataldja, leaving a small 
force only at San Stefano—a decision hastened 
probably by the formidable nature of the Mus- 
sulman insurrection around the Rhodope Moun- 
tains, as well as by his desire to obtain posses- 
sion of the ceded fortresses. As was expected, 
the Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina is further postponed, and it is authori- 
tatively announced that there is no prospect of 
a separate arrangement between the Courts of 
Vienna and St. Petersburg. With regard to the 
insurrection in Thessaly, Sir Stafford Northcote 
was able to inform the House of Commons on 
Monday that a pacification upon equitable terms 
was likely to be secured, and once again the 
insurgents have been assured that their claims 
to consideration will in due time be urged by 
the British Government. 


We have not space to give any fitting record 
of the important movements during the past 
week to protest against the war policy of the 
Government—of the Conference of Agricultural 
Delegates at the Memorial Hall on Saturday last, 
presided over by Mr. Arch, at which more than 
six hundred delegates were present; and of 
the conferences of working men on the same 
afternoon, and for the same purpose, at Liver- 
pool, Leede, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. At each 
of these remarkable gatherings, which without 
doubt reflect the opinions of the mass of in- 
telligent artisans and labourers throughout the 
country, resolutions were enthusiastically 
passod strongly protesting against the policy 
of Her Majesty's Ministers, repudiating the 
statements repeatedly made by the Government 
and their organs that the warlike preparations 
are made in the interests of peace, and 
insisting that the Cabinet should endeavour to 
adjust its differences with Russia either by 
means of a Congress or by arbitration, as pro- 
vided in the Treaty of Paris. Coupled with the 
great meeting held at Birmingham, and the 
influentially-signed memorials to the Queen 
against a warlike policy, these demonstrations 
have produced s great impression, if they have 
not influenced the Government in seriously 
seeking for a better understanding with the 
Russian Government through the agency of 
Count Schouvaloff. At present, undoubtedly, 
the hopes of a pacific arrangement are strong. 
Iudeed, Sir Stafford Northcote was able to 
assure an Oxford audience yesterday tbat our 
difficulties ‘‘are now beginning to approach a 
termiuation.“ 


— — 


The transparent job for fastening upon the 
ratepayers of Bermondsey, by means of a mori- 
bund vestry, the future income of the rector, 
bas been too much even for a Tory House of 
Commons. The Bill, which came on for second 
reading on Monday night, proposed that tho 
vestry should purchase nearly 7,000“. in 


Consols, and transfer the amount to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who were good 
enough to promise to add 200/. annually to 
the 200/. thus secured out of the pockets of 
the ratepayers, and thus make the vicar and 
his successors comfortable. Though there was 
a strong muster of Tory members or Monday 
night, the opponents of ecclesiastical jobbery 
mustered still more strongly, aud the Bill was 
thrown out by a majority ot five (122 to 117 
votes). 


The International Exhibition was opened 
last week in Paris with as much éclat as could 
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be expected in the — etate of political dis- 
quietude. Though the weather on the first of May 
was not favourable, and the Exhibition very far 
from complete, the day was a national festival. 
The Exhibition has come to be identified with 
the young and triumphant Republic, and the 
people feel that even on political grounds they 
are bound to make it a success. Hence the 
frank and cordial expressions of the Prince of 
Wales, combined with his active interest in the 

t show, have made him the most popular 
rey — in France. A fine summer and mode- 
rate hotel tariffe—the latter, perhaps, the most 
improbable—will help to make the Exhibition 
a success, and that may materially contribute to 
the consolidation of the Republic. 


—,.— _____ | 
SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY, 
House or Commons, Tuesday night. 


Hon. members returned to their duties after the 
Easter recess with quite unwonted gusto. The 
House of Lords, which is always enabled, from its 
superior altitude, to regard with easy indifference 
political crises, extends its holiday by another week. 
But the impression among many hon. members of 
the Commons was that nearly three weeks holiday 
was at least quite enough. So they came back in 
crowds yesterday, filling most of the benches, the 
front Opposition bench looking comparatively 
empty. The Marquis of Hartington was there, 
which makes up for a good deal in the way of 
giving an unwontedly full appearance to this part 
of the House. Mr. Gladstone had taken French 
leave, and so had Mr. Bright, who finds Llandudno 
preferable to Westminster in these fair days of high 
spring. 

The notices of motion struck the key-note of the 
thought which filled everybody's mind. There were 
no less than five notices of motion and of questions 
with respect to the great Disraelian scheme of 
bringing Indian troops to take part in European 
warfare. Each successive notice was received 
with ironical cheers, and even more — — 
expressions of impatience from the Ministefi 
benches. The old legal aphorism, which indicates 
the course to be taken by the defendant where he 
„has no case,” is slightly altered in the House of 
Commons. The new rule in that august body is 
that where Ministers have no case, Ministerialists 
must howl down the Opposition. This some hon. 
members do with great personal satisfaction, bat 
with varied success. They began with Sir George 
Campbell, when he gave notice of his intention to 
ask for an explanation with respect to the employ- 
ment of Indian troops, and they renewed the 
shouting when Mr. Holms and Mr. Laing gave 
similar notices. 

What Lord Beaconsfield might call the diapason 
of Conservatism was reserved till, a little later, the 
subject came before the House on a motion for 
adjournment. The Marquis of Hartington, who, in 
his capacity of leader of the Opposition, put a 
question to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
listened to with that respectful attention which 
Conservatives reserve exclusively for the benefit of 
a man who, though he has the perversity to be a 
Liberal, bas the good fortune to be a marquis. Rut 
as soon as Mr. Fawcett presented himself with an 
inevitable motion for adjournment, the Conserva- 
tives went for him” in a body. This, 
however, had no effect on Mr. Fawcett. 
On the whole, I rather think he likes to 
be howled at. It encourages, refreshes, 
and exhilarates him, and he never looks so per- 
fectly content as when standing in the House of 
Commons smiling in the direction of the persistent 
uproar which would silence his uncompromising 
speech. The attempt always fails, and hon. mem- 
bers opposite know when they start that it will 
fail. Still they shout and groan, and in oocasional 
inarticulate forms find utterance for the enunciation 
of the greatest of all Conservative principles—that 
a man who does not agree with you must incon‘ 
tinently be put down. Mr. Fawcett’s question 
showed, amid the intervals of the shouting, how the 
Ministry of Lord Beaconsfield had introduced into 
the conduct of British affairs a new and dangerous 
precedent. He made a very telling speech, the points 
of which Sir William Harcourt, with unabashed 
self-complacency, repeated almost one by one when 
a little later he, with lofty mien, joined in the fray. 

But, meanwhile, there was Sir George Campbell. 
Now Sir George Campbell is a man whom the House 
of Commons will not have on any terms. There is 
only one man, and he also is a member for a Scotch 
constituency, who has less chance of being silently 
heard on a question of Imperial importance. Yet 
it is admitted that while Mr. Edward Jenkins some- 
times lectures the House without sufficient autho- 
rity, Sir George Campbell, who came from India 


with the reputation of high administr ative ability, 
knows more [about Indian topics than any other 
member—more even, though it is shocking to say 
so, than Lord George Hamilton. But, as Mr. 
M‘Laren has delicately hinted in a correspondence 
published in an Edinburgh newspaper, Sir George 
Campbell is handicapped with an insupportable 
voice. Moreover, he makes long speeches ; and, 
above all, he speaks too frequently. So, last night, 
when he presented himself, even though he 
attempted to disarm opposition by announcing 
his intention of speaking solely as ‘‘an old Indian,” 
there was a prolonged outburst of execration which 
would have daunted anyone but an ex-Governor of 
Bengal. Sir George, however, like Mr. Fawcett, is 
used to this sort of thing, and took no notice of it. 
But the more the great Conservative party howled, 
the higher and shriller became Sir George’s terrible 
voice. In imitation of Mr. Gladstone and of some 
other great orators, the hon. baronet had provided 
himself with something that looked like a pomatum 
pot, and which contained a liquid guaranteed to 
strengthen the voice and qualify it for a long ora- 
tion. He had judiciously secreted this bottle when 
he took his seat. But, of course, it had to be 
manifested at some time, and when it was pro- 
duced, and Sir George was discovered with his head 
well held back, absorbing the mixture, a howl went 
up to the glass roof of Westminster, the echo of 
which must have frightened the sparrows on the 
eaves outside. Having once dared all by disclosing 
this suggestive bottle, Sir George made no further 
secret of the matter, and helped himself whenever 
he found his voice failing him in the unequal con- 
flict. Presently, in returning the bottle to the 
insecurity of the ledge before him, it audibly upset, 
whereupon the supporters of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters cheered as if they had achieved a great political 
victory. 

But everything comes to an end—even a speech 
from Sir George Campbell—and Sir William Har. 
court, as already mentioned, repeated the argu- 
ments of Mr. Fawcett. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer acknowledged the really serious position 
of affairs by explaining over again how it was he 
had on the eve of the recess been enabled to say 
that all was well, when on the following day came 
like a thunderclap the news of this trumpet-call to 
the indefinite hosts of India. It was a very lame 
apology, but it sufficed for politicians of the 
calibre of Sir William Edmonstone, who would 
defiantly cheer one of Her Majesty's Minis- 
ters if he held up Mr. Monk’s new and 
prematurely donned white hat, and protested that 
it was black. Mr. Fawcett’s motion for the ad- 
journment was withdrawn on the understanding 
that the whole matter will be debated when the 
supplementary estimate to cover the cost of the 
expedition from India comes before the House; 
and then a very small remnant of honourable 
members resolved themselves into a Committee of 
Supply, spending the rest of the evening in dis- 
cussing the question of the salaries of officials in the 
Houses of Parliament. 

This discussion took all the interest out of the 
uestion which had been put down upon the paper 
or to-night ; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had nothing to do but to repeat in fuller detail 
what he said on the previous night. A new 
incident was furnished by a notice of motion given 
by Mr. Chamberlain, which is nothing less than a 
vote of censure on the Government. That notice 
is to the following effect :— 


That the House, sharing the earnest desire expressed 
in the circular despatch of the Marquis of Salisbury for 
the gocd government, awe and freedom of a popula- 
tion to which those blessings have been strange, con- 
demns the policy of warlike demonstrations which Her 
Majesty's ernment has pursued, and is of opinion 
that the objects in question and an honourable and 

ful settlement of the existing difficulties will be 
r romoted by a European Congress, and by a frank 
definition of the changes in the Treaty of San Stefano 
which Her Majesty’s Government consider to be neces- 
sary for the general good of Europe and the interest of 
Eogland. 
The Ministerialists were very hilarious at this fresh 
demonstration, and the Opposition generally looked 
glum. They had y had some experience of 
well-meaning and even desirable motions being 
brought forward on the responsibility of private 
mem with the result of giving a fresh blow to 
the Opposition. The importance of the present 
movement is, however, minimised by the conviction 
that there is very little chance of Mr. Chamberlain 
finding a day. 

After this the House proceeded to its regular 
business, which vanished in a singular manner; of 
the thirteen notices of motion on the paper only 
two being moved. The orders of the day were thus 
reached at an early hour, and whilst the important 
subject of the means of electing bishops was being 
discussed, a second attempt at counting out the 
House proved successful, and hon, members went 
home with the consciousness that for all practical 


| urposes they need not that night have left their 
mes. 


j 


| Aunibersary Meetings. 


— — 
THE BAPTIST ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


(From our own Correspondent, ) 

On Tuesday evening the meeting of the Home 
and Irish Mission was held in Bloomsbury Chapel 
under the presidency of Mr. George Hare Leonard, 
of Bristol. The attendance was rather better than 
usual, though it was far from what it ought to be. 
Perhaps one explanation is te be found in the fact 
that the lengthened meetings in the previous part 
of the day had exhausted the receptive power of 
hearers. There is little time given during the May 
Meetings for the digestion and assimilation of intel- 
lectual and spiritual food. It is all cram then, and 
there can be no surprise if surfeit sometimes super- 
venes. The Rev. Charles Williams brought out 
very interesting statistics in his useful speech. After 
expressing thankfulness for the work which the 
Methodists of every persuasion had done in this 
country, he said: 

The Wesleyan reports tell me that during the last 
twenty years their progress has been at this rate :—In 
1857 their members numbered 263,835, last year they 
numbered 372,938, being an increase of 40 per cent. in 
twenty years. How about the Baptists! Twenty years 
ago the members amongst the Baptists were reported 
at 86,407 ; last year they numbered 269,800, that is to 
say within the last twenty years the Baptists have 
increased 200 per cent. And yet, to listen to some 
brethren you would imagine we ought to be more like 
the Wesleyans and follow their example of progress. 
We have uo need to do that. All that is requisite is 
that we should be faithful to our own principles and do 
our own work, and then we need not elsewhere for 
an example among religious bodies. But whilst this 
ry age is unquestionable, we are only at the threshold 
of the evangelistic enterprise. England is to a large 
extent still waiting to be converted unto Christ. 

And again :— 

I do not forget that Mr. Forster, at Bradford, a little 
time ago reminded that the State placed an educated 
gentleman in every parish, whom he supposed to be an 
agent of civilisation. I cannot tell the extent to which 
they civilise, but I know this, that they do not accom- 
plish much in Christianising the population. One of 
the agents of the Agricultural Union reports respectin 
Worcestershire, that three-fourths of the people atten 
no place of worship, and the consequence is they are 
spiritually dead. As a rule, they treat the n with 
the greatest disrespect ; and there is less Dissent in the 


‘county than anywhere in England, the consequence 


being that the people, as a rule, are very poor, drunken, 
and ignorant, with no independence. 


The Rev. J. W. Lance, of Newport, delivered a 
very able and effective speech, full of good points 
well put. Altogether, the speaking at this annual 
meeting was far above the general run. Mr. 
Millard’s new and onerous secretariat has begun 
well, and I believe that he will be the means of 
giving the Home and Irish Mission a more compact 
and vigorous organisation than it has hitherto 


Wednesday morning opened with a novelty in 
the shape of a breakfast on behalf of the African 
Mission. This first experiment was a decided 
success. The t hall in Cannon-street Hotel 
was crowded with guests, a ny roportion being 
ladies, The after meeting was held in the pillar- 
room, which was, however, far too small to receive 
the company. It would be well, if this breakfast is 
to be kept up, that a better arrangement should be 
made in future. Mr. Joseph Tritton, the treasurer 
of the Foreign Mission, wasin the chair, and was sup- 

rted by the secretaries and by Dr. Mullens, Mr. 

cArthur, M. P., Dr. Underhill, Mr. G. F. Muntz, 
Mr. E. Rawlings, Mr. John McGregor (Rob 
Roy), and that veteran of African missionaries, Rev. 
A. Saker. Dr. Moffat had promised to attend, 
but owing to some family matters he could not be 
resent. On the wall were two large maps of 
tral Africa, intended to illustrate an admirable 
per read by Mr. Ba one of the secretaries. 
Mr. Tritton said that Mr. Baynes had Africa on 
the brain.” It seemed like it 
from his mastery of his subject, and the 
intense earnestness with which he advocated 
this new mission into the interior of that con- 
tinent. I trust he will continue to have Africa 
on the brain,” and that he may be able to 
infect a few others with the same noble enthusiasm. 
As he expounded the plans of the Baptist Foreign 
Mission Committee with reference to Africa, and 
mentioned the pu of other mission societies, 
I was struck with the fact that the agreement 
entered into to map out Africa, so as to compass 
the whole land without interfering with each other's 
district, is a new and Christianlike course, How 
much labour has been thrown away by kindred 
Christian societies going into districts already occu- 
ied, and how much jealousy and bitterness have 
excited by such unworthy modes offprocedure ! 

It will be a bright and ble era in foreign mission 
work when there is entire abstention from trespass- 
ing on each other’s territory and generous co-opera- 
tion to carry the Gospel to ions unoccupied. 
The hes at this meeting, with the exception of 
Mr. Saker's, were, to speak plainly, only moderately 
interesting. Mr. McArthur was vigorous; Mr. 
McGregor gossiping. The speeches were practical in 
the sense of n and perhaps that was 
the intention in havin the busi- 
ness men of the City. dress was 


a meeting amon 
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that of an able, experienced man—one who has borne 
t he burden and heat of the day in Africa. It was a 
nd deliverance, and worth all the trouble con- 
nected with the breakfast. These breakfasts are 
after all capital institutions, for they give variety, 
as well as healthy exercise to social feelin 
The public meeting in Exeter Hall on behalt of 
the mission was well attended, but as you may havea 
report of that I will not say more than that it was 
a fairly avertge one in point of the interest and 
effect of the speaking. Mr. Kilner, one of the 
secretaries of the esleyan Foreign Mission, 
evinced great skill and readiness in what was 
evidently an off-hand effort, and Dr. Manning, of 
the Religious Tract Society, whose speech was also 
iinpromptu, was no less happy. His readiness and 
adaptiveness are admirable. In the greatest of 
emergencies he is never at a loss. 


On Thursday morning the second sitting of the 
Baptist Union was held in Walworth-road Chapel, 


under the presidency of the Rev. Hugh Stowell 
Brown. he first half-hour was given to 
singing and prayer. When the business com- 
men there were among the large 


compan 
Drs, Angus, Thomas, Stock, the Revs. C. H. 
Spurgeon, J. T. Brown, Geo. Gould, F. Tres trail, 
O. M. Birrell, R. H. Marten, B. A., D. Jones, B. A., 
J. Aldis, Evan Edwards, J. M. Stephens, B. A., 
C. Williams, J. W. Lance, Mr. H. M. Bom 
Q.C., Mr. S. A. Pattison, Mr. W. R. Rickett, Mr. 
Warmington, &c., &c. Dr. Underhill moved, and 
the Rev. Geo. Gould seconded, a resolution in dis- 
approval of the policy of the Government on the 
Eastern Question. As the resolution is a long oue, 
and you may have it elsewhere, I need not give it. 
When Dr. Underhill was speaking in support of his 
motion, a well-known objecting noice was heard, 
and had it not been for the firmness of the chairman, 
and the feeling of the meeting, this persistent 
ntleman would have shouted Dr. Underhill down. 
hen came an amendment in favour of the pre- 
vious question,” followed by a pious speech that 
the Baptist Union had more important work to do 
than to express an opinion in favour of peace. If 
I remember rightly some such argument as this was 
used at a meeting of the Con tional body in 
London a few weeks ago. The advocates of the 
war policy must be hard up to use such a hollow 
are not appear in their 


cry asthis. Perhaps they 
true colours as favouring the provocative policy of 
so they put on an 


the Beaconsfield Ministry, an 
air of holy horror at the idea of a company of Chris- 
tian men deprecating those acts by which England 
is being dragged into war. Happily the members 
of the Baptist Union are far too clear sighted and 
firm in adhesion to truth and right to be misled by 
political charlatanism such as is now being prac- 
tised in England. Dr. Underhill’s proposition was 
carried with only three dissentients. A paper was 
tben read by the Rev. John Aldis, on The best 
method of calling forth and cultivating local evan- 
gelists in our Churches,” which was instruo- 
tive, suggestive, and beautiful. Mr. Aldis said 
that there are 3,381 local preachers in con- 
nection with the denomination—not double 
the number of pastors. This seems to me 
lamentably small, and leaves abundant room for 
more. Some facts connected with the distribution 
of this small number may be instructive. The 
churches in Ireland bear away the palm, having one 
evangelist for every fifty members. England comes 
next with one in sixty-four; wary and educated 
Scotland lags behind with only one in 170; while 
Wales, that hotbed of eloquence and nursery of 
rr has only one in 254. The Rev. J. R. 
Vood of Holloway, followed Mr. Aldis with a paper 
on“ The best means of using unpaid local Evan- 
gelists.” The two papers were supplementary of 
one another, and each was most valuable. A dis- 
cussion on the subject was introduced by Revs. H. 
Dowson, late of Manchester, and G. W. Humphreys, 
B. A., of Welli n. Judging by the numbers who 
spoke, and the really capital su ions thrown out 
by most of the speakers, it seemed that this subject 
had long occupied a place in the thoughts of the 
delegates, and was ripe for consideration. It is to 
be hoped that the Baptists local preachers will 
be greatly increased in numbers, that they will 
be raised to a higher standard in point of intelligence 
and preaching power, and that the churches will 
afford them more generous help and encouragement. 
Mr. Archibald Brown deviated from the lines of the 
papers by urging that some dozen or so of the ablest 
ministers in the denomination should give them- 
selves up for a month to do evangelistic work in 
various 2 of the country. It was a capital 
idea, and I trust that it will be carried out by 
the committee of the Union, to whom it was 
remitted for consideration. One gentleman pro- 
mised that he would be one of twelve to meet 
expenses, and another offered 25“. towards the 
needed funds. One thing gave me great satisfac- 
tion, and that was that there was a general 
protest against the noisy, reprehensible sensa- 
tionalism which has so widely prevailed. Mr. 
Brown said that in the East-end of London 
these men had done an immense amount of 
harm. Not only in the East of London but all 
over the country has mischief been wrought 
8 those who are coarsely blatant as to their ante- 
hristian degradation. Mr. John Templeton, Mr. 
Spurgeon, and Mr. H. M. Bompas, OG, spoke in 
support of Mr. Brown's suggestion. The remainder 
of the sitting was taken up with a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Gladstone for the part he has taken on the 
Eastern Question, and with adopting an address to 
the India Office on the opium trade, The ministers 


the Londen ~ — Associatic n in a large room at the 
Tabernacle, when, Mr. Spurgeon having to speak, he 
said, ‘‘ There were no parties amongst the Baptists. 
He was an Arminian Calvinist himself; but they 
all— Welsh, Scotch, Yorkshire—were set on preach- 
ing evangelical doctrine. No body of men loved 
the Gospel more or preached it better,” 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Missionary Society was 
held at Exeter Hall on Wednesday evening, May 1. 
There was a large attendance. Mr. J. Gurney 
Barclay presided, and on the — we observed 
the Revs. Dr. Landels, Dr. Manning, Dr. Angus, 
J. C. Page, C. Stanford, Dr. Underhill, Sir Morton 
Peto, Hon. Justice Lush, &c. 

The proceedings commenced with singing, and 

rayer was offered by the Rev. Geo. Gould, of 
orwich. 

The CHAIRMAN said he felt it an honour and a 
privilege to preside at that meeting, and to be 
associated with that society and with a body of 
Christians to whom the Protestant Churches of this 
country owed so much. He could not but feel that 
they owed to the Baptists very much of the civil 
and religious liberty they enjoyed, and that a very 
large proportion of the beneficial influence of Great 
Britain might be traced to that body. He believed 
that their Missionary Society was the first in the 
field. Looking back at the earlier ages of 
Christianity, they found that the Church 
which gathered at Jerusalem after the Lord’s 
ascension went forth and preached every- 
where, The mighty Apostle St. Paul established 
churches and appointed pastors. By degrees the 
Christian Church became a State Church under 
Constantine, and a time of deadness ensued, when 
missionary effort almost ceased. Coming to the 
Church of Rome they foun that even in the middle 
ages the missionary spirit was alive, and the Jesuit 
fathers—many of them fired with religious zeal— 
went out and settled in the West Indies and other 
oreign Traces of their influence were still 
to be found, although clouded by the idolatry of 
Rome. When the great Reformation began mis. 
sionary zeal revived, and from thence had arisen the 
omy societies now existing. All the Churches 

now their missionary societies more or less 
developed, and they all seemed to be flourishing. 
But they mast look not to the human agency but to 
the Divine power. They might send out their mis- 
sionaries to all parts of the world, but unless the 
were inspired by the Holy Spirit of God their wor 
would be very poorly done. It behoved them to 
show a vital interest in that work, and to do all 
that lay in their power, both in the selection of their 
mission agents and in imploring God to bless them 
and their work. Although the labours of all their 
missionary societies was but as a drop in the vast 
ocean, it was all tending, with God's 1141 
hasten the day when the knowledge of the Lord 
should cover the earth as the waters covered the 
sea. (Cheers.) | 

The Rev. C. Bartuacue, one of the secretaries, 
read the — which commenced by taking a brief 
review of the year’s operations. It was stated that 
the work in France was decidedly progressing, 
favourable reports having been received from 
Morlaix, in Brittany, from Tremel, and from St. 
Brieue. In Italy the mission was advancing at a 
rapid rate. Testimony was borne to its success by 
the deputation sent out by the Evangelical Alliance, 
and more recently Dr. Landels and Dr. Underhill, 
with others, had gone over tbe ground, and their 
evidence was of a hopeful character. There was 
need they should help their brethren in Italy to 
occupy the posts of service which were rapidly 
presenting themselves. The obligation to self-help 
was recognised by the committee at home, and by 
Mr. Wall and his coadjutors in the field. It was 
confidently believed that the regeneration of Italy 
had begun. In Norway the mission cause had been 
aided by persecution. An obsolete law bas been 
invoked against Mr. Hiibert, of Bergen, for baptiz- 
ing a young Christian girl under age (she is nine- 
teen), and he was heovily fined. He appealed, first 
to the preliminary court, and then to the supreme 
court. The decisions were against him, and the 
Norwegian Press had inadvertently made it known 
who were the heretics and what they believed. 
There was no — news from the West 
Indies. The churches in Jamaica have been 
prosperous on the whole, and the most important 
of the vacancies in the pastorate of the churches 
have been filled. From the Cameroons we hear 
more reports of persecution, and some backsliding 
as the result; nevertheless, there was progress, 
under the circumstances all the more gratifying 
and hopeful. The most interesting and momentous 
event of the last few months had been the step 
taken towards establishing a mission in the Congo 
country. Messers. Grenfell and Comber, with some 
native helpers from the Cameroons, were actively 
engaged in preliminary explorations ; and the work 
of different denominations in the vast and recently- 
discovered regions of Africa was full of promise. 
In China, the year just closed would be long 
remembered as one of famine and suffering. First 
in Chiog-Chow-Foo, and then in the districts where 
the famine is now over, hundreds of persons were 
eagerly inquiring about that religion which was 80 
tender and helpful to bodily suffering and social 
distress. Mr, Richard specially had been one of 
the most trusted and active administrators of tem- 
poral relief, and was still dispensing help in districts 
where the famine had attained the most awful pro- 


and delegates afterwards dined, at the invitation of portions. The report then refers to India, the eld 
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of the society’s brightest hopes. In Calcutta the 
work of the year has been patiently pursued. In 
Howrah Mr. Mo an had been distressed by several 
cases of backsliding, and by practical mistakes 
under erroneous views of what is called the 
“higher life.” In the South Colinga church, 
Goolzar Shah reports increase in numbers and 
wth in spirituality. At Serampore the work 
in the college and in the native school bad 
been much hindered by prevailing sickness and 
other unavoidable drawbacks. In Jessore there 
was a growing spirit of liberality in the native 
Christian community. There have been favour- 
able accounts from Ducca and Barisal. In the 
latter 120 men and women were added to the 
churches. In Northern India, at Dinapore, Mr. 
Greenway reports an unusually good work among 
the Europeans, especially the soldiery, and at Patna 
the Mahomedans had recently began to manifest 
friendly feelings towards Christianity, which was 
more marked among the Hindoos, who showed a 
growing dissatisfaction with their own doctrines, 
and listened attentively to the poe in bazaare. 
The whole neighbourhood of hi was promising. 
Dr. Carey, the medical missionary in that city, was 
full of thanksgiving on account of the large number 
of natives who had professed Christ by baptism. 
At Allahabad Mr. Anderson was exclasively de- 
voted to his vernacular book. In the Madras 
Pre:idency the famine had worked for t e further- 
ance of the Gospel. In Ceylon the labours of the 
ear had been encouraging. Generally throughout 
India there was a widespread, though vague, yearn- 
ing for light and peace. During no period of the 
society's history bad there been more of religious 
inquiry, or of anxious, earnest investigation into 
Christian doctrines, than at present. But even this 
gave rise to one of their greatest difficulties. 
Secular education had given the death-blow to 
the religious ideas of thoughtful persons, but they 
were now, to a great extent, in a condition of 
doubt or no belief. This ferment of religious 
thought in India was one of the most remarkable 
and momentous signs of the times. As in Eugland, 
so there, even the daily and secular press busied 
itself with religious matters, and the educated 
Hindoos were set thinking, with the risk of mis. 
direction. The movement of the Brahmo-Shamsj, 
as a protest against the Polytheism of India, had 
done a good work; but there were signs that it hat 
done its best, and the organ of the movement now 
boasted that, by showing a higher ideal of faith 
and spiritual development, the Brahmo-Sbamaj had 
at once stopped the pregress of Christianity.” The 
movement is described by a competent witness as a 
failure. There were hindrances to the common 
object by the adverse competition of other mis- 
sionary agencies, especially the Propagation Society, 
where their stations existed side by side witb those 
of the Baptist Missionary Society. This was spe- 
cially felt in the Delhi district, where there is a 
lack of co-operation in developing the self-depen- 
dence of the native churches, although most mis- 
sion societies were pledging themselves moro 
completely tothe principle of native self support. The 
revival of energy in the Roman Catholic missions in 
certain fields of labour had proved another hindrauco. 
In India the famine and distress had been much 
used as a means of proselytism, and in some cascs 
where discipline was enforced, members of churches 
threw themselves into the arms of Roman Catholics. 
The report then proceeds to speak of the native 
churches. In respect to the numerical increase of 
membership, the accounts are, on the whole, satis- 
factory. owhere, indeed, were the accessions 
specially numerous, but also nowhere was there any 
serious falling off, and a quotation is given from the 
Blue Book on Indian progress, which shows that in 
1872 the communicants in the native churches in 
India were 78,494, and that the converts, young and 
old, were 318,363, As to the spiritual growth of 
the native churches, it was pretty much what 
might be expected. — by the besthen stan- 
dard, the morality of the native churches was 
undeniably high, and might bear fair comparison 
with our own. Asa rule, too, there is an unswerv- 
ing attachment to simple evangelical truth, 
obedience, and manifest spiritual joy. The develop. 
ment of the principle of self-support, though slow, 
was advancing. Its growth would be more rapid 
when all the missionary societies shall have acknow- 
ledged its importance and set it in operation. The 
work of Bible translation is pursued with uufailiu 
activity, and favourable reports had been receive: 
from Mr. Carter, of Kandy, and Mr. Rouse aud 
Dr. Wenger, of Calcutta. Reference was also made 
to the circulation of the Bible, the mission amon 
soldiers at military stations, and the zenana wor 
in India. Amongst the notable events of the year 
were the retarn of the Rev. C. B. Lewis and Mrs 


Lewis and their family, from the scene cf 
labour in Calcutta with which they have 
been so long and s0 honourably identified; 


the commencement of a mission in Japan, and the 
death of the Rev. J. Ellis, of Calcutta, one of the 
most devoted and gifted of the societies mission- 
aries, The demand for new missionaries, especially 
as new fields are opening, is greater than ever, and 
the committee appeal for the help of more l«bvurers 
in the work of spreading the Gospel amoug the 
heathen. 

In respect to finances, the report for the year was 
highly favourable, showing 4 larger income than 
during any former period except the Jubilee q car. 
The total receipts for all purposes fur the year 
amount to the large sum of 50,068/ 17s. 101, 
being 7,540/. 88. 10d, more thatthe previous y+ ar, 
Of this total, 42,254/. 12s. had been received on th; 
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general account, 2,535/. 163. 6d. for the Widows 
and Orphans’ Fund, and 5,278/. 94. 4d. on account 
of various special objects. Not only have the 
receipts on the general account of the year been 
sufficient to meet the year’s expenditure—37,873/. 
9s. 5d.—but a balance of 133“. 17s. 7d. remains in 
hand, reducing the amount of debt bronght from 
last year to 3,600/. 17s. 4d. ; and the deficiency of 
1021. 18s. 10d. on the Widows and Orphans’ Account 
from last year has this year been turned into a 
balance in hand to the credit of the fund of 41“. 
4s, 2d. One special feature of the year’s receipts 
is the fact that the general contributions from the 
churches not only equal those of 1877, which were 
more than 4,000/. in excess of 1876, but they exhibit 
a further increase of 477/. 128. 8d. The expenditure 
of the year on the general account of the mission 
has been 37,873“. 9s. 5d., a decrease of 4571. 9s. 5d. 
as compared with the previous year. The financial 
review of 1876-7 closed with an earnest appeal for 
yet more generous help, and still further consecra- 
tion. 

The Rev. J. Kitner, one of the secretaries of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society, moved the first 
resolution :— 

That this moeting expresses devout thankfulness to 
Almighty God for the liberality shown by the churches 
during the past year notwithstanding the commercial 
depression which has been felt throughout the country, 
and the sore privations endured in sume districts, in 
which, nevertheless, the zeal in the missionary cause has 
not been diminished. The meeting very devoutly hopes 
that the — 1 of the past may prove but an earnest 
of the increased liberality of the future. With expand- 
ing Missions in all our old fields, and the calls provi- 
dentially made to us to enter into new ones, particularly 
in Africa, it is both the duty and the privilege of the 
churches to devote themselves to their great work more 
thoroughly than ever before. 

He congratulated the meeting on the very satis- 
factory financial statement they had heard, and said 
he never felt o much disposed to become a Baptist 
as on that evening. hey quite eclipsed the 
Wesleyans. (Laughter.) Though he did not envy 
them, he hoped by God's help the Wesleyans would 
follow them. (\heers.) eferring to the inte- 
resting features /of the report, he said that the 
Staffordshire collier who gave five pounds towards 
the Congo Expedition — the London water-crees 
seller girl, who put by a penny a week towards 
sending the Gospel to the heathen, were remark- 
able cases. He once had the pleasure of calling on 
the greatest preacher since John Wesley—their 
Spurgeon. (Chees.) He had often heard of him, 
and translated his sermons when in the West 
Indies. In the course of their conversation 
about missions, Mr. Spurgeon said: — It is 
you and we who will doit.” That remark showed 
that they (the Wesleyans) bad an interest in the 
concern, There was one incident in the report 
— with interest that of the conscientious 
rother, who felt it right to deprive himself of 
something he was fond of, but could do without. In 
that one sentence they had a typical representation of 
the whole case. If Christians could only be pre- 
vailed upon to make self-sacrifices, there would be no 
need to ask for contributions, and the world would 
soon be won for Christ. (Cheers.) If friends 
would only give them the cost of their tobacco, they 
could convert Africa! He never touched a drop of 
alcohol bimself, and if they could induce people to 
do without such things what an effect it would have 
upon their funds, hen he was in the West 
Indies a gentloman sent him 40/. he had saved in 
wine. He had lately had an opportunity of inspect- 
ing three of Her Majesty's ironclads. He felt 
dazed and astonished at the ingenuity displayed in 
their construction, and he thought what might the 
not do with the cost of even one of them in — 
ing the Gospel. If they had but the interest of that 
money they could multiply their agencies three times 
over, The society was going into Africa, where other 
societies were also at work, and he congratulated 
the president on presiding over a society which had 
made up its mind to do something on 
the Congo river. He would urge them to 
begin as business men, and to work with the dogged 
determination to win. Assure as the Master sat 
upon the Throne, the population on the banks of 
that river would be evangelised for Christ, and the 
millious of heathen yonder would bless God and 
the Baptist Missionary Society for their resolve to 
send missionaries into that territory. (Cheers.) 


The Rev. Dr. Manning, of the Religious Tract 
Society, in the absence of the Rev. T. V. Tymms, 
who was unable to be present, seconded the resolu- 
tion, asked for their indulgence in case he should be 
discursive—as Mr. Binney once wrote at the end of 
a long letter,“ Please pardon the length of this 
letter, as I have not time to be brief.” 


—— — —ʒ— 


e thought | 


their sphere of operations was, in bis view, a great 
cause of thankfulness. He did not see that it was 
— to retrench their expenditure in any direc- 
ion. India absorbed about 22,000 of the funds. 
Should they begin retrenchment with India, the 
classic lead of the mission, the land for which 
Andrew Fuller lived and toiled and wrote, and 
where Carey went down unto the dead ?—with 
India which had given some of the noblest heroes 
to the cause of Christian missions? In the record 
of the Christian Church no nobler glory roll had 
ever existed than that connected with the Indian 
Mission. God had blessed and honoured those men 
with such a harvest as had not been reaped since 
the days of the apostles. They could not then 
begin to retrench in India. Their dear and 
honoured friend Charles Lewis—(cheers)—who had 
consecrated his life to India, going there with his 
weak frame, and with the wisdom of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer administering their funds with 
the noblest results, had come k to da 
a old man, after a life of self. 
enying labour. If they went to him and 
told him that they must commence retrenchment 
with India his whole soul would reject it, and he 
would say, I must go back myself and die there. 
In China they had two men who had gone into that 
vast continent to preach the glad tidings of salva- 
tion. Should they recall those men and break up 
that mission, and then stand before God and say 
they had done the best they could? The West 
Indies was the double crown of their missions. 
He sat for some years on the finance com- 
mittee of that mission, and when appeals came 
from thence they had doled out with a grudging 
hand a miserable contribution, although his reason 
and his conscience told him they had done right in 
establishing that mission. Could they reduce ex- 
penses in Italy, almost the youngest child of their 
mission? He could bear personal testimony to the 
work there, for he was familiar with Italy from 
the Alps to the Mediterranean, aud had had many 
opportunities of studying its condition. He was 
not there to affirm the infallibility of either Mr. 
Wall or of Leo XIII., but he would bear his testi- 
mony that in all Italy there was not a more devoted 
or more successful labourer than their good brother 
at Rome. The whole of that classic land, and 
Naples, with its hundreds of thousands of people, 
was opened up to the Gospel, and they certainly 
could not economise there. He might pass over the 
various mission fields they had heard about, and show 


not be told. The old story was as new that night 
as when told by the angels, new like the Master's 
love, ever fresh like the flowers of spring. If it 
was realised as the bread of their souls and the joy 
of their hearts, greater energy would be infused 
into the work. And the old Gospel must be 
preached, and the old doctrines that Paul pro- 
claimed, which were the very bone and marrow of 
Puritanic theology, and were the power of God 
unto salvation. The greatest hindrance to the 
success of the Gospel was to be found notin the 
castes and idolatries of India but in the weak faith 
of ple at home. They needed more faith in 
their mission and in their Master. The presence 
of Christ was associated with faithful carrying out 
of His mission. They needed to be — by 
Him, and at His Cross the true enthusiasm 
of humanity was kindled within them. It 
was a d to raise half - a- million 
of money for the Indian Famine Fund, and the scale 
of their liberality in respect to their missions must 
be raised, and the income of their society increased. 
That was a matter in which everyone had a part to 
do that day. What were their contributions in 
comparison with what John Chamberlain, Charles 
Lewis, Alfred Saker, and others had given, or in 
the light of their Saviour, who gave Himself for 
them. There were young men amongst them whom 
the Church could claim for service, and why should 
they not call out their reserves in the name of the 
King of kings. (Cheers.) The character of the 
men sent would tly resemble the character of 
those who sent them. He had read of a young 
missionary who landed upon an island, and wrote 
on the sand Jehovah Jireh. It was the first writing 
the natives had seen, aud afterwards—on something 
more durable than rock-— on the hearts of those 


_ savages—he was enabled to write the Gospel mes- 
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sage. If Christians had faith in their mission 
the nations would yet crown their Master King of 
kings. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. J. C. Pace, late of India, seconded 
the resolution. They had been listening, he 
said, to an exposition of their sentiment—the 
world for Christ, but could they expect anything 
approaching to the fulfilment of that desire unless 
they put forth greater efforts for its accomplish- 
ment? Christ could never fail, but it was vain 


to think that missionaries could be so multiplied as 


how impossible it was for them to reduce their ex- 


African liberation, and they were bound to continue 
that. They were | ag upon the coast of Africa, 
but was it wise for them to advance into that 
land? The Duke of Wellington once said to Lord 
Shaftesbury that no line of frontier was good for 
defence that was not equally for attack. That 
was true not only of military but religious matters. 
Having established themselves upon the Came- 
roons, Gol was calling them to go into the interior 
of that country. There wasa deeper degradation 
on that coast * than in the interior, the trade 
of man with man having trodden down the popula- 
tion around. The main traffic from our shores to 
that coast was rum and gunpowder. Such had 
been their contribution in place of the slave-trade. 
The enterprise of entering upon Africa by the 
Congo marked another stage in the history of 
missions. The great missionary societies had met 
together and mapped out the country, and God 
grant that before many years had ela they 
might meet with clasped hands and brotherly love 
in the centre of that vast continent, to sing the 
praises of Him who lived and died for them, 
when Ethopia shall stretch out her hands to God. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. Baynes announced that 450/. was received 
at the breakfast that morning, and that a lady had 
sent a cheque for 1001 for African Mission. 

The Rev. Jas. Owen (Swansea), moved the 
second resolution as follows 

That this meeting rejoices in the success which has 
been granted by to the labours of our missionaries 
in most of the stations; for the growing interest mavi- 
tes ed by the heathen in Gospel truth, for the increasing 
circulation of the Soriptures; for the advance of native 


the committee had taken a wise as well as a bold | 


course in deciding to take their part in the conver- 


sion of Africa by the line of the Congo river. The the Reform Bill was passed and said 


socie'y had been constantly in the face of failing 
funds. Year by year their income had fallen short, 


liberality. Some thought their true 
retreachment. He too 
the case. 
tended to stimulate the Church, and to devotin 
men and means to Christ, 
they should thank God, 

the generosity and self-consevration of the 
hal reached high-water mark, or that th 
hal risen to the claims of the 
Other demons had been cast out of the Church, 


but the devil of avarice, hoarding, and self-indul- | 
rende still remained, and that devil only went out | 


with prayer aud fasting. 


| 


Gospel. : 


churches fa numbers, spirituality, and self-support ; and 
for all other indications of the progress of Divine truth 
among the nations. 

They met, he said, at an important juncture in the 
history of their society. Peter ly knew what 
line to take when he saw the vision at Joppa, and 
Paul was hindered by the Spirit of God until at 
length he came to Troas, and there was nothing 
before him but the blue water of the Mediterranean 
and the cry of the Macedoniansfor help. From the 
time when the first banner of the missionary found 
refuge in a British settlement, from the time when 
Mr. Knibb heard from a pilot in the Channel that 
slavery was 
doomed, there had been stages more or less impor- 


tant in the history of missions. New d f " 
ad they had to stimulate the churches to greater | pe wher: had — to the 3 . 
meee * was in India, China, Japan, and Africa. 

objection to that view of that week Livingstone had died in Africa, praying 
It seemed to him that anything that for its welfare, and 


ing by Henry Stanley. 
was a thing for whica doors had been opened, what was the Christian 
Who dared to say that Church to do in order more effectually to carry 
Church out the work. They needed deeper faith in 


in Europe, 
ive years ago 


the door had been opened wide 
(Cheers.) Now that so many 


their message and mistion. Some said that the 
romance of Christian missions had passed away, that 
the charm and — had ceased, and that mis- 
sionary speeches become little better than 
platitudes. He would say notbing about the 


The proposal to extend | speeches, but there were some things which could 


penditare. The West African mission was the child of | 


the society. 


to go forth into that one continent of India and do 
all that was expected of them. Ia their appeal to 
the churches they wished to see the embodiment 
of the truth which is in Christ, the living thing, 
and Christian men and women going out and seizin 
all the openings before them. They expec 
Christian men would go forth into the civil service 
of India, or into the army, and,then, acting as living 
— they would give a mighty impulse to the 
m e of the preachers of the Gospel. He knew 
not why that could not be — 17 ok a little more, 
and that in such a way they could act upon the poor 
heathen that they should see iv them the life which 
the preacher taught. He had spent forty years in 
India, and he could testify that earnestness of heart 
and brain and confession of Christ before the 
heathen had been shown by many, and that it had 
lifted the national life to a higher level. Where 
would they get rulers more earnest in their indi- 
vidual religious life and more devoted than the 
Lawrences, McLeod, and Sir Wm. Muir. What 
they wanted was the multiplication of the number 
of such lives, and they would have an immense 
influence in the conversion of the heathen. 

A hymn was then sung, and the meeting was 
closed with the benediction. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 

The seventy-fourth annual meeting of this society 
was held at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday, under the 
residency of Lord Shaftesbury, who was —. — 
4 the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, the Bishop 
of Sydney, Bishop Ryan, Lord Dynevor, Sir Charles 
Lowther, Canon Fleming, Canon Pratt, the Arch- 
deacon of Llandaff, Archdeacon Hunter, the Dean 


of Ripon, Dean ot, Dr. * h, Dr. Jobson, 
the ev. W. * the Rev. W. Braden, the 


Rev. J. H. Wilson, Ke. The Rev. S. Bergne having 
opened the p ings by reading the 46th Psalm, 
and by offe prayer, 


The Rev. C. Jackson read an abstract of tle 
annual report, which gave an interesting narrative 
of the operations of the society at home and abroad. 
Allusion was made to the hindrance of the work 
in France by the alteration of the law with regard 
to colportage, and other causes. M. Monod, how- 
ever, believed that better times were coming. He 
had divided the whole of France iuto six districts, 
in which there were now sixty-one depots for the 
sale of the Scriptures, and fifty-nine colporteurs. 
Arrangements had been made in connection with 
the Paris Exhibition, by which visitors would 
be able to see the Scriptures in 146 lan es, 
and to purchase the Word of God in their own 


tongue. The copies sold by colportage, and at 
the depots during the * year, amounted to 
93,000. In Germany the society’s agent, the 


Rev. J. P. Davies, stated that there was much 
to depress, and but little to cheer, and a deep-seated 
conviction that some great change must take place 
if the nation was to escape from impending trouble. 
The Scriptures were the only balm for the bleeding 
wounds of a distracted land. The issues of the 
agency showed a total of 448,000 copies, being an 
increase on the previous year of 23,000. Seventy- 
four colporteurs had been employed during the year, 
of whom sixty-seven still remain in the service of 
Five occupied the provinces of 
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Alsace and Lorraine, where the hindrances to their 
work were very great, the priests endeavouring to 
identify it with the subjugation of the country to 
the German rule, The work in Austria was one of 
peculiar interest, since from that centre to a large 
extent God’s truth had been diffused among 
thousands of soldiers who otherwise would have 
been strangers to it. There had been a circulation 
amongst the military of 160,000 copies, of which 
104, were given to the sick, wounded, and 
wey The work had been a very costly one, 

t the committee had no hesitation in in- 
curring the responsibility. The Scriptures were 
a on received with gratitude, and some 
of soldiers purchased copies to send home 
to their wives. The total issues of Mr. Millard 
had been 273,000 copies, of which 233,000 copies 
had been circulated within the agency. The oppo- 
sition to the colporteurs was very great, es y 
in Bohemia, where, notwithstanding professions of 
religious freedom, the law had so fenced about 
liberty of action that the Word of God was still 
bound. In Italy 50,000 copies had been circulated. 
In Rome there were thirteen churches and halls in 
which the Gospel was preached, and from that 
centre, as well as from Genoa, Leghorn, and Naples, 
the light had irradiated and the warmth penetrated 
many hearts. Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily had 
been visited, while North Africa had received its 
usual share of attention. In Spain much good 
seed had been sown during the t ten years, 
nearly a million copies of the Word of God having 
been scattered thoughout the country. Twenty-two 
colporteurs had been employed during the year, of 
whom sixteen still remained in the service of the 
society. A folio Bible, with references, 
had just left the press, which, it was believed, would 
meet with a — sale. One hundred and twenty 
Spaniards in different parts of the country had 
joined the prayer union, and were daily pleadi 
with God for help. In North Russia the issues h 
amounted to 452,000 copies, and in South Russia to 
99,000 copies, of which 43,000 were given to the sick 
and wounded. The society's work had been pro- 
secuted in Turkey. The Moslem faith was anta- 
gonistic to Christ, and the Moslem yoke was one of 
cruel bondage; none, therefore, could regret that 
the one should decay and the other be broken. 
Nevertheless, Christianity had existed only in name 
in European Turkey; and corruption and intole- 
rance were not peculiar to Turkish supremacy. 
Little would be gained to the cause of Christ unless 
religious liberty was allowed to unfurl its banner, 
and the standard of the Cross was planted in the 
midst of nationalities degraded by oppression 
and polluted with vice. Thirty-two thousand copies 
of the Scriptures had been circulated in er 
Turkey, Greece, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, the 
Ionian Islands. Reports had been received from 
the Indian anxiliaries which proved that there was 
no abatement of zeal on the part of those who con- 
ducted their operations. The Calcutta distribution 
of Scriptures to Government-aided schools was 
being continued, and thirty-three colporteurs had 
been employed, who had sold 25,000 copies ; while 
in Allahabad, Lahore, Bombay, and Madras efficient 
work was being done. Allusion was then made to 
home work, and attention was called to the death 
of various friends of the society, and the resigna- 
tion of the late accountant, Mr. Hitchio, who 
served the society forty years, and to whom an 
annuity of 300, had been ted. A brief account 
was then given of the ial position of the 
society. he free income of the society for the 

ear ending 30th March, 1878, has amounted to 

07, 386“. 118. 6d.; whilst the sum received for Scrip- 
tures sold, both at home and abroad, has reached 
104,141/. 16s. 7d., which, with 1351 received on 
account of a special fund for Indian colportage, and 
6401 7a. 6d., for work at the Paris Exhibition, 
makes a total of 212, 3031. 158. 7d. Thee iture 
has amounted to 227,868“. 18s. Id., being 10,475“. 5s. 
more than in any previous year. The increase is 
wholly due to the extensive and costly effort made 
in connection with the recent war in the East of 
Europe. The issues of the society for the year are 
as follows :—From the depot at home, 1,452,609 ; 
from 7 abroad, 1,490,988 — total, 2,943,597 
copies of Bibles, Testaments, and portions. The 
total issues of the society from its commencement 
now amount to 82,047,062 copies. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Brisrot (who 
took the place of Bishop Ryan) moved the dop- 
tion of the report. He commented upon some of 
its most encouraging statements, and said that the 
Bible Society was not only a great agency for dis- 
seminati the Word of God, but for rallying 
around it all that loved that Word in sincerity. 
They had foes to contend with ; infidelity on the 
one hand, and superstition on the other. Though 
infidelity was increasing silently around them, he 
saw a tendency to division in its camp. There 
had been within the last few months striking and 
wonderful protests from ns who had very little 
r with them their cause, against the 
mor bid 23 which a falsely- called science has 
been of late attempting to make. (Applause.) 
He thought they should be watchful against 
periodical literature, lest the minds of the young 
should be adulterated. But he had mueh more 
fear at the present time of those who, while allow- 


sonal experience, which showed that there was 
a power in the Scriptures that spoke to their 
hearts as really and certainly as anything in this 
world. No earnest person in that assembly but 
would acknowledge the truth of the statement that 
they could hardly ever reverently take God's holy 
Word in their hands, even the most familiar por- 
tions of it, without some new light seeming to 
break upon them, some combination of events un- 
marked before, some rays from the blessed beyond 
st ing from the e; and many of them must 
have closed that k, and knelt down, and 
thanked God for His unspeakable goodness. Let 
them then be of good cheer, look hopefully for- 
ward, rejoice in their present prosperity, and pre- 
pare and arm themselves against their foes. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. H. Fowxer, of Wolverhampton (Wesleyan), 
in seconding the motion, said he was an exceed- 
ingly feeble representative of one section of English 
Nonconformity which had never faltered in its 
allegiance to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
(Applause.) And if there were any work which 
— rebuke and silence their sectarian warfare, it 
was the work to whose recent bistory they have just 
been listening in the admirable, instructive, and 
eloquent report. Their cardinal principle was 
that in all questions of faith and morals, at home 
and abroad, inside the [Church in all its sections, 
outside the Church in all es and developments 
of human society, the Bible, and the Bible alone, 
was the supreme, peerless, and final authority. 
(Applause.) That was their character and their 
watchword. This society was ready to fight, 
pledged to fight, determined to fight, not for any 
specific dogma, or doctrine, or creed—not to uphold 
or to destroy any ecclesiastical ——. but for 
the Book as the Book, what the k professed to 
be, the sole, sufficient, and complete revelation of 
the will of God to man. (Applause.) The mar- 
vellous developments of religious activity; the 
unceasing increase ot religious agency ; the loftier, 


truer, purer tone of their intellectual, social, and 
public life; the ion and work of the 
venerable Church of and her Nonocon- 


forming daughters ; the statistics which that hall 
that month would furnish, and which could neither 
be sneered away nor explained away—(spplause)— 
and, above all, the quiet, — 1 . develop - 
ment of increased belief in, of increased 
personal attachment to, and personal following of, 
their blessed Lord ; all these proclaimed the strength 
and the extent of that i to the Bible, which 
was the brightest feature of the present day. (Ap- 


lause. ) The grossest forms of infidelity had been hope- 
— feated, but there was a su ey 
respectful, inquiring, polished, but most deadly 
scepticism, which now, with great plausibility, openly 
attacked or]stealthily undermined the prin- 
ciple of Bib authority and Biblical supremacy. 
T could be no compromise in this controversy. 
The Bible was a speaking, acting statute-book, as 
binding in faith and morals in London as it ever was 
in J ee ee „ daily for 
their individual and national life, and — its 
claims to that legislation by the accumula roofs 
of past and present history, and there could be no 
successful, no beautiful individual or national life in 
rmanent defiance of its precepts. (Applause.) 
them then nail their colours to the mast, In all 
the spheres where their voice or their influence was 
effective, let them stand to this — ; let it 
dominate all other controversies. (Cheers. 
The Rev. D. McEway supported the resolution. 


The Rev. C. Herser Evans, of Carnarvon, 
moved the second resolution, urging increased efforts 
to promote a wide diffusion of the Scriptures, 

in connection with the Paris Exhibition. 
None, he said, owed a greater debt of itude to 
that society than the Welsh, and his country 
furnished the most effective reply to that oft- 
repeated objection to that work—that it was 
dangerous to distribute this Book am the un- 
educated, the illiterate, and the poor. The experi- 
ment of distributing the Bible among all classes 
had been tried for years in Wales, and the result 
of it was seen in the present action of the Home 
Secretary, who was about to abolish half the 
county prisons in Wales. When at Dolgelly, the 
other day, a friend told me, ‘‘ You are in want of 
a thelogical college at Bala. Buy the new prison 
in this town; the Home Secretary is about closing 
it, because it has for a long time been completely 
empty.” And another prison—the Anglesea prison 
at Beaumaris—had only had one prisoner for six 
months, and that one could not s a word of 
Welsh. (Laughter.) So that now they had a choice 
of (prisons to be turned into colleges, and to fill 
them with students was more creditable than to fill 
them with pri (Cheers.) They owed it all 
to the influence of this Book. Wales was pre- 
eminently the land of one Book. (Applause.) They 
owed it to the influence of the Bible that they had 
not a single infidel book in their language, and 
that Popery had failed hitherto to make any progress 
5 pure Welsh, because they read and know 
their Bibles too well. Shall we be foolish enough 
to act like the sloth spoken of by Bulwer, which, 
having eaten up the last green leaf upon the tree 
upon which it had established itself, ended by 
ny we ing down from the top and dying by inanition? 


civil freedom against ecclesiastical usurpation, Ger- 
many defied the Gregories, the Innocents, the Boni- 
faces, and the Leos of Papal Rome ; and in this nine- 
teenth century, inthe same great struggle, under its 
Protestant Emperorand his mighty Chancellor, it has 
defied, and successfully defied, anathemas of Pius 
IX., resembling those which were hurled 300 years 
ago. But, Germany was the land of Luther and of 
Luther's Bible, and ave England herself her first 
edition of the printed Scriptures. It was the land 
whose literature and philosophy were in our own 
day, for good or for evil, influencing, almost mould- 
ing, the philosophical and theological thought of 
the modern world. But, among the nations of 
Europe, including our own, it was the land where 
the plague has spread, the land in which social de- 
mocratic atheism had first come to be heard, and at 
this moment it was the axis around which the orb 
of international Continental politics revolved. He 
therefore called upon British Christians to help 
German Christians to rescue their country from the 
atheistic clutches of its socialists, from the less 
coarse but equally pernicious infidelity of its mate- 
rialistic philosophers, and from the dark eS 
its Romish priests. By doing so they would have 
helped to reconquer for Christ not one-seventh 
of the 11 * of Continental Europe, but 
one-third of its spiritual and intellectual energy. 
(Applause.) Wherever they might be, on German 
or Swiss soil, whichever of the multifarious lan- 
guages spoken in these lands might be the language 
of ‘the population by which they were surround 

the British and Foreign Bible Society puts it into 
their power to place in the hands of the le the 
record in their own tongue of the wonderful works 
of God, whether those be spoken in some 
of the valleys of the Alps, or in some of the northern 
forests and plains, by thousands or tens of thou- 
sands, or, as in Germany itself, by tens of millions of 
people. M Such was the harvest; who 
were the reapers? Twenty-five millions of Protes- 
tants cunstituted the first great section of this 
harvest-field. What should they say to these? 
There were — 1 — § = reapers 
engaged in ing gathering i pastors, 
true shepherds, men of energy and men of God, 
——— in eve = 4 24 .— ot — 
mighty pact. Further, they 0 isations, 
Bible sovieties and tract societies, — 
workmen’s homes, orphan asylums, town missions 
and rural missions, and dozens of other forms of 
home mission work. They were working for God, 
and striving to do their best. But, while that was 
true, it was also, on the other hand, true that the 
increase of the population had in — fearfully, 


r y, outstripped the increase of Christian 
effort. here in Germany herself a hundred years 
ago there were two ordained ministers in proportion 
to her population, there was at the present moment 
only one. In her sister Protestant countries— Eng- 
land and the United States— the proportion wasthree 
ordained ministers to one ordained minister in Pro- 
testant Germany ; and if they added to this the 
fact that in the latter country — — effort 
was almost unknown, they would see work like 
theirs was necessary, not only for Roman Catholic 
and — — {Ye for its Protestant 
population. German istians were aw ing to 
a consciousness of the extent of the T 
they have failed to occupy and the new ground now 
ing presented to them for occupation ; but for 
years to come work like this would be necessary 
in Protestant Germany, not asa gift to Germany, 
but as work for that kingdom whose King was 
Christ, and whose territory was neither 
norGermany, but the wide, wide, world. (A ) 

On the motion of the Rev. F. F. Gos, M. A., 
seconded by the Rev. Canon Fiemine, thanks 
were given to the committee ; and on the motion of 
the B:shop of Sypney, seconded by Mr. Fonbnax, 
a similar compliment was paid to the Earl of 
Shaftesbury for presiding. 

In reply, his lordship remarked that he had had 
the honour and the profound pleasure of taking 
the chair at those ings for twenty-seven succes- 
sive years, and at the end of those years he felt 
more delight and deeper honour in the position he 
held than at the time when the office was first con- 
ferred upon him. 

The proceedings closed with the benediction. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


The seventy-ninth anniversary meeting of this 
society was held at Exeter Hall on Friday, and was 
— ed over by Sir Charles Reed. The i 
was with singing, and prayer was offered by 
the Rev. Dr. Stoughton. 

The CHAIRMAN said that in the roguh vehicles 
of public information—the almanacks of the 
pastcentury—no record was to be found of the 
origin of their religious societies. But there 
was a history yet to be written which would 
declare that amongst the mightiest forces for 
good in that land had been the social and 
religious enterprises of the Christian Church, He 
referred to the unsectarian and catholic character 
which had been retained not only by the Bible 
Society from its first day until now, but by the 
Religious Tract Society, while the missionary move- 
ment dating from the same epoch now flowed in 


several denominational streams. Comparing the 
society's work to a holy warfare, Sir C. Reed 
likened its depository in Paternoster-row to a grand 
arsenal, where weapons of defence and attack were 
forged for the Christian soldiers. As a member of 
the committee, the chairman said he must bear 
witness to the ready adaptation of its machinery to 


ing God’s Word to be good, taught that it could 
only be 2 under priestly guidance | 
of 


The Rev. Grondr Parmer Davies, B. A., of 
Berlin, the society’s principal agent in Germany, 
seconded the resolution. He had every year to pro- 

against vide for the printing of some 400,000 copies of the 
that the simple Scriptures for binding them, and for distributing 
unaided mi them. But that day he had not to work but to 
| speak, In the Middle Ages, in the great struggle of 


that there must be an intermediate human agency. | 
a „ 

r was— 
Word of dod kad worked 
upon the human heart; and, second, that of per- 
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very fresh demand. One day it is the Arctic 

xpedition, on the morrow seal and whaling fleets, 
another time English coffee palaces, to-day the 
world’s fair at Paris. Nor could he stand there 
as chairman of the London School Board without 
alluding to Mr. Peek’s annual gift of 4,000 of 
the society’s reference Bibles as prizes to those 
competing at the Board’s voluntary Scripture 
examinations. This year about 100,000 children had 
gone into this competition. In all the — 
a of foreign missions the Tract 
Society The Sandwich Islands, 
discovered but a century ago, were now diploma- 
tically represented at Berlin. Christianity had 
wrought the change, not without the help of the 
society. This very week a cargo of banished 
heathen gods and war clubs is announced for public 
sale in London. Madagascar is now full of schools 
and places of Christian worship, and three of the 
great missionary societies were striving to 
annex Central Africa to the kingdom of 
Christ. The hand of the society was in all these 


on by the Evangelical Union at Linz. A new 
evangelical depot has been opened at Prague, 
and many valuable works, both tracts and books, 
have been published in Bohemia and in Hungary. 
A large sum had been set apart for extension of work 
in Roumania and Bulgaria, &c. In Turkey, in spite 
of the war, publication work has been vigorously 
carried on. The evangelical societies of Norway, 
Sweden, and Holland have been helped, and tracts 
have been freely distributed in the seaports of Den- 
mark. Grants have been made for the garrison at 
Malta. India, that great mission field, has con- 
tinued to receive vast help. Tract societies and 
mission presses in all parts have thankfully 
acknowledged the value of the Society’s aid. Its 
influence has been felt in every part. In Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, and Bangalore, the Punjab and 
the North West Provinces, Oude, Tirhoot, and 
Orissa, the Mysore and Travancore, and Ceylon, 
the Khassia Hills and Burmah, Christian literature 
published by the Society's aid is increasingly 
circulated. In China, the 130 missionaries assembled 


enterprises. Nor did they accompany the messen- | in conference at Shanghai thankfully acknowledged 


gers of peace only, they follow 
stained trail of war. As in the Crimean War, 
the Indian Mutiny, the German-French struggle, so 
now in South-Eastern Europe they were first in the 
field, and Dr. Craig contrived that every wounded 
Russian should take some religious book in Russ to 
his distant home. So, too, the Turkish prisoners 
were provided with 150,000 good books in Arabic 
and Armenian. And what work was before them 
in Roumania, with a population half as large as 
En land's and with its 2,435 secular schools ; in 
Bulgaria, with its 3,000,000 people, but one-tenth 
of whom could read ; among the Servian-speaking 
4,000, 000, who bought 20,000 of the society’s publi- 
cations last year, while the Servian Government 
are giving its books as prizes in the Servian schools ; 
in Albania, Montenegro, Bosnia; in Greece, 
whose schools were now inspected by a truly 
Christian man. To Hungary they had given 200 
publications in five languages. Then, as to Russia, 
since the liberation of the serfs schools were freely 
established, and the utmost liberty was given the 
colporteurs, who sold the Pilgrim’s Progress and 
**Peep of Day” by thousands as school prizes. 
Some Russian nobles have subscribed since the war 
1,004. for like distributions. In Poland nearly 
200,000 tracts were distributed last year. The total 
receipts from trade sales for the year and all other 
sources, were 148,557. Every penny subscribed 
was employed in evangelistic operations, the circu- 
lation of nearly 63,000,000 books and tracts in 120 
languages. It was difficult to estimate this enormous 
number, but he asked his hearers to consider the 
value of such an incalculable blessing to the human 
family. They lived in wonderful times. Their 
work extends year by year. As it advanced funds 
were more urgently required, and they were bound 
by every sacred consideration to go forward. What 
they wanted was not a larger measure of confidence, 
but larger means for home—but especially for 
foreign work ; and for these he was confident he 
should not to-night appeal in vain. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. Dr. MaxxINd, one of the secretaries, 
then gave a summary of the report which stated 
that during the past year 500 new publications 
had been issued, of which 201 were tracts. The 
total circulation from the home depot of books, 
tracts, and periodicals was upwards of fifty-two 
millions, of which twenty-four millions were tracts. 
The issue from foreign depots was about ten 
millions, making a total circulation of nearly sixty- 
three millions, and of nearly oue billion seven 
hundred and eighty-three millions since the forma- 
tion of the Society. The receipts from all sources, 
including last year's balance, had been 148,357. 
118. 8d. ; and the expenditure in trade and grant 


| 


the blood- | the value of the work aided by the society in that 


country. Christian books, tracts, and periodicals are 
aining increased influence. From Japan the reports 
encouraging; in Persia a translation of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress has been undertaken ; in Syria 
the Arabic Paragraph Bible has been circulated ; 
other valuable works have been published and grants 
made to schools. In Palestine missionary students 
have received books for their library. Grants have 
been made to North and South and East 
and West Africa; among the Arabs of Tunis 
and Algiers, in the hospital in Egypt, among the 
Falashas of Abyssinia, on the — of the Upper 
Niger, among the inhabitants of Sierra Leone and 
Rio Pongas, among the Kaffirs aud Zulus in Natal 
and the Transvaal, the influence of the society’s 

ants has been felt. The French missionaries in 
zasutoland have been largely helped. The mis- 
sionary presses in Madagascar have again been 
supplied with paper. A grant of books and tracts 
has reached St. Helena. Grants have been made 
to every part of British North America, among the 
scattered settlers both in Upper and Lower Canada, 
and the maritime provinces of the Dominion. 
Libraries granted by the society are eagerly sought 
after. The lumbermen in the backwoods and the 
fishermen of Newfoundland have been well supplied. 
Bible stories are pone 4 — — for the Eskimo. 
In Mexico a Religious Tract Society Committee has 
been established, and the press of Toluca has been 
again helped. Jamaica has received many grants, 
as well as — 7 Dominica, and the Virgin 
Islands. In South America, Brazil and Chili have 
been helped, and tracts have been sent to the 
Falkland Islands. Grants of books and tracts 
made to societies and individuals in New South 
Wales and Victoria, the Swan River, and Queens- 
land, in the towns, and in the bush, have aided the 
efforts locally made. The Missionaries in Tahiti 
have been helped, and the publication work in 
Samoa encouraged. 


The facts stated in the report show that the 
sphere of the society’s influence continues to 
widen ; and the openings for the extension of its 
operations to very The committee in concla- 
sion remind their friends that every fact which 
bears witness to the continued usefulness of the 
society's work, and to the blessing which rests on 
the circulation of the truth, is a call to renewed 
prayerful effort in thankful dependence on Him 
from whom alone all the blessiug has come. The 
report concludes by saying 

Those who read these pages wiel find that they tell 
of the English clergyman, the minister of one of the 
most important London churches, thankfully declaring 
how a tract given on a racecourse changed the current 


tments 140, 231“. 183, Id., leaving a balance of | of his life; of another, the head of one of the largest 


de 
2 3251. 138. 7d. The total amounts of subscriptions 
and other contributions—the whole of which was 
available for the missionary objects of the society 
—was 28,083/. 1486. 9d. ; but the expenditure had 
exceeded that amount by 8,182/ 10s. 44., which 
had been supplied from the trade funds. Grants 
of publications had been made to every branch of 
home missions to the amount of 19,869/. 1786, and 
the co] societies in Great Britain had been 
assisted by large supplies of tracts. Prizes had 
been presented by the society and Mr. F. Peek to 
the children in Board schools who bad passed the 
examination, at which 82,000 children attended. 
In France special preparations have been made for 
a large distribution of tracts in French and foreign 
es at the approaching Great Exhibition, and 
Various societies, pastors, and others, in every part 
of France, have received grants of tracts, which 
they find most valuable. In Belgium and Switzer- 


land, the societies at Brussels, Geneva, and Lau- | truth 
In aged Japanese convorted by God's biessiug on a simple 


sanne, have continued to receive liberal aid. 


educational establishments for the poor in the same 
city, acknowledgiog how the tract, at first rejected, led 
him in bis youth to apprehend the truth as it is in 
Jesus ; of the German baron, whose home has been for 
years a centre of light ia his country, tracing all his 
zeal for the spread of the truth to the influence of a little 
book ; of the lady who has so long laboured for the 
elevation of the wives and sisters of the Paris ouvriers 
speaking of the little book “ Lucilla,” which opened 
her eyes to tue errors of the Church of Rome; of the 
Spanish evangelist, contendiug for the faith io his own 
country, led to Christ through the text-card given iu a 
London hospital; of the Parsee missionary, now re- 
turued to labour among his own people, whose attention 
was first aroused by Christian tracts; of the Scripture 
reader in Oude, led to Christ thrungh a tract purchased 
on the Lucknow racecourse; of the Orissa convert, 
brought to the knowledge of the truth by tracts given 
him by a balf-enlightened man in Poores, the very seat 
of Satan ; of the Chinese farmer far beyond the mis- 
— 54 reach, led to him and to the knowledge of the 

y the tract bought from the colporteur; of the 


Spain the work has proceeded with but little in- tract; of the American sailor arrested in his careless 


terruption. A number of new tracts by S 
authors have been published. In Portugal all has 


ish | course by The Swearer’s Prayer,” and now a miuister 


of the Gospel; of the Syrian doctor of Damascus, so 


prospered, and the year has been marked by the 


issue of the first Protestant Almanac. 
the depot at Rome has been put on a new footing ; 
valuable tracts and books have been published at 
Florence ; grants of libraries have been made to the 
Waldensian valleys. Evangelical work has been 
helped in every part of Germany by grants to 
societies and individuals. From Hamburg, Baden, 
Elberfield, Dresden, 
Hanover, and other places, colporteurs and active 
tract distributors carry evavgelical publications 
through the land by the aid of the society's help. 


In Austria the work of the depot at Vi 
been increased, and ae — Sane tongpencle 


In Italy 


: 


| 


Nuremburg, Carlsruhe, | 


distribution carried 


earnest in the spread of the faith, led to Christ many 
years ago by the study of the Arabic translation of 
„ Keith on the Prophecies”; of the young Greek in 
Thessaly, steadfast in tribulation, whose attention has 
been aroused by the reading of a child's paper aud a 
Christian tract; of the reader of the “ Aryan,” thus 
led to decide to follow Christ, at Mirzapore ; of the 
Karen man reading the tracts secretly left by his pious 
mother iu his house, and now a rejoicing Christian ; of 
the Roman Catholic priest, first led toa more perfect 
knowledge of the way of the Lord by the tract given 
him as he descended the steps of his church, and dying 
a Pro'estant pastor, highly esteemed for bis work's 
sake ; of the young Italian receiving the first ia pres- 
sion of the truth from the Italian almanack, and con- 
firmed in it by the tracts received in France; of tract 


N 


J 


distributors in France and England, so earnest in their 
work, remembering the blessing which a tract had 
once been to their own souls. Such are surely but 
samples of a vast number of similar cases of which no 
record has been preserved. Are they not enough to 
cheer and encourage every producer, every publisher, 
every distributor of Christian books and tracts, of 
every one who tries to help on the work ! 

Mr. Joun MacGrecor (Rob Roy), moved a reso- 
lution adopting the report and appointing the com- 
mittee for the ensuing year—not, he said, the 
attenuated skeleton of the report which Dr. Manning 
had presented to them, but the good honest whole 
of it. It was a practical business-like report, con- 
sisting of no less than 320 pages, seventy of which 
were about home, and the rest about foreign opera- 
tions. It was the seventy-ninth report. The 
society was old in its principles, but ever new in 
its ways. During the year it had issued 500 new 
publications, of which 201 were tracts. What was 
a tract? He supposed it to be a very short thing, 
because, having begun to read it, they soon reached 
the end of it. He read the other day that tact was 
the sixth sense. Some people had got tact, but not 
the other senses. Now the word tract had got tact 
in it, and so the tract itself ought always to have 
that init. He had been where tracts were born. 
Of course they originated in some person’s brain. 
But a tract that was got from the Tract Society 
had to go through a very severe ordeal, being 
criticised by each member of the committee, and it 
was often altered in the process, losing, perhaps, 
some sensationalism, but gaining more 6 12 
It was then —not baptized—but adopted. It had 
then got to live, and must be encouraged to do so. 
Its worst enemy was neglect. How long did it live? 
He knew one that had ‘lived fifty years. The next 
thing was to distribute the tracts. The agents of 
that society were very numerous. He was con- 
nected with the Open Air Mission, which was one 
of the numerous ies that valued the service 
of the Religious Tract Society. They had received 
from them about 300,000 tracts, and were very 
grateful for the aid afforded. Last year there was 
an inquiry made as to whether some new paper 
could not come into the world which would do it 

ood, and a number of gentlemen made inquiries 
into the state of their literature. They found it to 
be a great deal better than they expected. Sach 
publications as the Leisure Hour and Sunday at 
Home had filled a great void. The society had 
to deal with foreigners as well as their own country- 
men. He bad given tracts in almost every country 
in the world. Three hundred books had been 
issued during the year, and what a good thing it 
was to havea society like that, which took care that 
those books were all of the right sort. Then they 
had the Bibles. He did not himself like the 
paragraph Bible, although he had carried it about 
with him for thirty years. It was said that every 
third baby in the world was a Chinese baby. The 
Bible Society and the Church Missionary Society 
were at work in that vast country, and the Tract 
Society must get its works into that country now 
that the Chinese were sending their countrymen 
here to be educated. In one part of Asia the same 
language was found to be understood by all the 
people, and the publications of the Tract Society 
would be wanted bythem. They must look forward 
tothe future, while thanking God for the past. 
(Cheers. ) 

The Rev. Tuxopokxe Monon, of Paris, seconded 
the resolution. Referring to the scenes in Paris at 
the opening of the Exhibition, he said it was ve 
striking to see the unanimity which prevailed. 
The whole heart of the people seemed to be in it, 
and they seemed to rejoice as a family did when a 
sick mother had been restored to health and life. 
That was just what they were feeling—after the 
scenes of foreign and civil war through which they 
had passed eight years ago. Every attempt had 
been made to rob the people of the Government of 
their choice, without success ; and now they had a 
Government peaceful and prosperous. The Prince 
of Wales had also come, and that showed them that 
they had the sympathy and respect of other 
nations. He overheard a little girl prattling away 
to her mother and saying, I could not see the 
President, but I have seen the Republic.” She 
was right, they had seen the Republic. But there 
was one thing missing in that great festival, and 
that was the name of God. He was nowhere men- 
tioned. What they who had the knowledge 
of God and His love had to do was to profit by 
the grand opportunity now presented to make 
the name of God known and loved among the 
people, who were ready to hear the Gospel. 
To an extraordinary degree they were seeking the 
Gospel, and it was a mistake to suppose that the 
people of France were very far gone in opposition to 
Christianity. Some of them were, and the news- 
papers were, but the common people were not for 
the time being, although they might become so, and 
the responsibility was upon those who had the truth 
to take it to them. After relating an interesting 
case of conversion, the spesker referred to Mr. 
McAll’s work in Paris, where he was about to open 
another mission-hall. In concluding } i: speech the 
speaker thanked the society for all it had done, aud 
for all it would do for France. 

The resolution was agreed to, and the Rev. 
Newman Ha wu addressed the meeting on the 
value of tract distribution. The value of any work 
depended upon the work itself, and the value of 
what was sown upon the crop that was reaped 
What was the seed they were sowing in distributing 
tracts? They went back to the origin of tracts, and 
remembered that the Bible was a book of tracts, 
and what wonderful tracts they were that Moses, 
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David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the rest wrote! And 
coming to New Testament times, what a little tract 
was that of Mark, and what precious leaflets were 
the letters of the Apostles. They did well to 
remember the value of tracts that year when they 
commemmorated the 500th anniversary of Wycliffe’s 


birth, Those tracts were always reflections of | 
dren, but it was in the after years of every man’s 


those great 1 4 tracts. A tiny drop of dew 
reflected the glory of the sun, and the casement 
window of a little cottage or a bit of broken glass 
was sufficient to reflect the light of the sun, and 
small as their little tracts might be, they did serve 
to reflect the brightness of the Sun of Righteousness, 
Their Creator bad a number of tracts and leaflets 
and big volumes in the natural objects around, in 
which His power and love were reflected. In all 
the publications of that society there was the truth 
about Jesus Christ, and about that fundamental 
verity upon which their salvation depended. 
Sometimes they might hear sermons and 
doubt whether they were delivered in a 
Christian church or in a Jewish synagogue, 
because there was no central verity in them. 
As Andrew Fuller once told a _ preacher, 
there was one thing missing in his sermon—Christ, 


give some attention to that demand. 


and the preacher replied it was not in his text, but 
with the benediction. 


Fuller rejoined, ‘‘ There is never a lane in the 
country but leads into the king’s highway,” and all 


those tracts led to the King’s highway. There was 


great value in tract distribution, and it was the 
duty, not only of the minister, but of each mem- 
ber of the royal priesthood, to say every one to his 
neighbour, Know ye the Lord! Christianity could 
not flourish in an atmosphere of sloth, and personal 
service was required from each one. When he was 
in Italy he was told that the Roman Catholics 
could not be got to go to church, and that the only 
hope of Italy lay with the colporteurs. There 
were multitudes of women who could give a tract, 
and if given with a persuasive look it might often 
be of great service. Little children who could do 
nothing else could give tracts. Valuable results 
had ensued from the reading of a tract, instances 
of which the speaker related. A little pebble 
might slay a Goliath, and a little tract might save a 
soul from death. and add to the many crowns of 
Christ. (Cheers.) 

A collection was then made. 

The Rev. T. P. Hucues spoke on the Tract 
Society’s work in India. He described a visit to a 
Mahomedan book-shop in Lahore, where the 


found the proprietor smoking his pipe, but on their 
approach he ceased smoking, and spreading his 
carpet on the ground knelt and went through his 


prayers before attending tothem. All round the 
shop were volumes of the Koran, and beneath 
them volames of tradition describing how the 
Prophet rode and ate, &c. Then they turned to 
the works on practical theology, but only found 
long chapters on the proper way of cleansing the 
before prayers, of ec pve Ry hands, of the 
Prophet's walking-stick, and similar subjects. They 
left the shop without having received any light or 
idance. They asked the old gentleman whether 
e had anything spiritual, and he took down a 
volume and gave them, but the most spiritual 
chapter was that which enjoined the repetition of 
the ninety-nine names of God. They turned away 
disgusted with the whole thing. They tkought 
they might get something to interest them in secu 
books, but they were all too obscene. As they 
went out they looked at the newspapers, and they 
were astonished that the English Government 
should allow these vernacular newspapers to be 
published. The vernacular Press of India in no 
way represented native thought, but were chiefly 
condu by renegade Christians, and the 
were utterly disloyal. It was not so wit 
the native English Press. They went out of 
that shop and went to another, which stood at the 
entrance to the city. It was a fine structure, 
erected by one of the sons of the Bishop of Durham. 
They went into that shop, and there they saw texts 
of Scripture all round the shop, many of the publi- 
cations of the Religious Tract Society, the Leisure 
Hour and Sunday at Home, and other publications 
translated into the vernacular of India. That 
book-shop was the Tract Society’s depot. They 
wanted yet more Christian books. They had 
entered upon a new era in missions. Fourteen 
years it was thought that the only way to reach 
the natives was by public preaching, but they now 
found that the natives of India were willing to read 
their books. If anyone had been a missionary in 
India for fourteen years they would have found out 
their mistake. It they called upon a Mahomedan, 
he would look upon them with as much astonish- 
ment as Dr. Manning would look upon a 
Mahomedan who came to talk to him about 
Mahomedanism. But those men would read a tract 
and they had many instances of persons converted 
through reading of tracts. They also wanted 
secular books written in a Christian spirit. They 
were going to have something like the Leisure Hour. 
They wanted a native Press. As missionaries they 
influenced thought jin India, and they wanted 
to saturate their minds with Christian ideas. 
Wherever he travelled in India he saw a vast con- 
verting influence going on. The only question with 
them was, Should they give a Christian end and 
aim to that vast converting influence, and they 
asked for help to enable them to do so. _ (Cheers. ) 
The Rev. Canon Fiemina, D. D., then addressed 
the meeting on the relation of the Religious Tract 
Society to the literature of theday. That relation- 
ship was mainly friendly. The society stood out 
like a lighthouse and a beacon to warn all of the 


rocks and shoals which were making shipwreck of | 


many around. It stood upon high vantage ground | 
because of the wonderful printing press and the 
wonderful capacities of the human mind to receive 
what it brought forth. Elementary education had 
become so general in this country that the working 
classes were becoming capable of the highest educa- 
tion. Good instruction was provided for the chil- 


life that his education was formed on the instruc. 
tion he had received. When their sons and 
daughters left school, the danger came which that 
society sought to guard against, by sending out a 
ceaseless stream of tracts and books. Asa clergy- 
man he valued the literature of that society. If 
he went elsewhere, he came back always to fee) that 
that society excelled in books on the Lord’s day. 
There was a great thirst in the present day for 
books of travel, and he hoped the society would 
There was a 
future before them which no man could read, but 
they would only do their part as they sought to 
elevate and ennoble the literature of the day, which 
was silently moulding the character of all around 
them for good or evil, and making or marring the 
national life. (Cheers.) 

A bymn was then sung, and the mecting clos ed 
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Eyrs's Caciorne (Quintessence of Cacao) —Cacéoine is 
not so rich as chocolate, or substantial as prepared cocoa, 
but when made is a very fluid beverage, with an almond-like 
flavour, clean to the palate as tea, and refreshing to a degree, 
owing to the volatile action of the set free active principle of 
cacio, theobrom ne. Cacdoine is the one stimulative warm 


d@rmk th.t affords sterling tupport to the _—— Each 


— — — 


— — 


packet is labelled James Epps and Co, Homeopathic 
Chemists, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. 
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5 Births, Warriages, and Beaths, 


— 


DEATH, 


SMITH—May 6, at his residence at Wilmslow, the Rev. 
Watson Smith, in his 6let year. 


SusstTirutTe rox Mk. — The Editor of the“ Medical 
Mirror“ has called the notice of the medical profession to 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence, which he calls, Cadbury's Concen- 
trated Vegetable Milk, and remarks:—“ The excess of fatty 
matter has been carefully eliminated, and thus a compound 
remains which conveys in a minimum bulk a maximum 
amount of nutriment. We strongly recommend it as a diet 
for children.” 

HoLioway’s Pitts AND OinTMENT.—If the action 
of the skin be suppressed, internal congestion of the liver, 
stomach, and kidneys ofien results. ‘This fact should be 
borne in mind during the spring months—when a bright, 
sunny day tempts one to throw off clothing and neglect other 
precautions. Care must be exercised at this season of the 
year, and if, unfortunately, unpleasant symptoms arise, an 
alterative should at once be taken. Holloway’s Pills soon 
relieve internal congestions of all kinds, and have a mild, 
aperient effect on the bowels without causing griping cr 
undue purging. This renders them suitable for all persone. 
Their mode of action is at once simple and 2 thoroughly 
effective ; they are thus confidently recommended. 


CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING ate prevented by the ute 
of Mrs. Johnson’s Soothing Syrup. It contains no narcotic, 
aud when applied to the gums gives speedy relief. Of all 
chemists, 2s. 9d. per bottle. 

VioLet Ink.—A sixpenny bottle of Judsou’s Violet Dye 
will make a pint of beautiful ink in one minute by simply 
adding hot water.“ Why not use this beautiful and eco- 
nomical preparation? In a pailful of water sma'! woollen 
or silk articles can be dyed in ten minutes. Judson's Dyes, 
24 colours, sizpence per bottle. Sold by chemists and 
stationers. 

Perrection.— Mrs. 8. A. Atten’s World’s Hair 
Restorer never fails to restore grey hair to its youthful 
colour, imparting to it new life, growth, and lustrous beauty. 
Its action is certain and thorough, quickly banishing grey- 
ness. It is not a dye. It ever proves itself the natural 
strengthener of the hair. Its superiority and excellence are 
established throughout the world. Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers. 

Mra, S. A. ALLEN has for over 40 years manufactured these 
two preparations. They are the — 2 articles — the hair. 
— should never be used together, nor Oil nor Pomade with 
either. 

Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extraordinary merit for the young. Prema- 
ture loss of the hair, so common, is prevented, Prompt 
relief in thousands of cases has been afforded where hair hes 
been coming out in handfuls. It cleanses the hair and scalp, 
and removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Reckitr’s Paris Bius.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, end the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public bas been attended by the usual 
result—viz., a flood of imitations, Ihe merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general sppearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet. 
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Adbertisements. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors | 

and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E C., having 
had many years experience in the settlement of Compensa- 
tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION for DISEASES | 
of the SKIN, | 
227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, London, W.C, 
Established 1864. 
Physician—Dr. Barr Meadows, 47, Victoria-street, 8.W. 


| — — or P.O 
to Walsh and Co,, Vere-street Post- , London. 


Free to the neceuitous; payment required from other appli- 
canit. 


II is a POSITIVE FAOT that the 
LJ OLMAN LIVER and STOMACH PAD 


Has Error More Curses, Maps Warmer Favs, 
AND HAS Grown Faster tn FAVOUR THAN ALL THE 


W ORLD's TREATMENTS COMBINED. 
The 
Holman LIVER and STOMACH PAD, 


Tux NEW EXTERNAL TREATMENT by 
1 ABSORPTION. 
NURES the SEVEREST CHRONIO LIVER 
and STOMACH DIFFICULTIES. The 


—ͤ— — — - 


TOY OLMAN LIVER and STOMACH PADS 
have proved efficacious in at least 19-20 of all the 
diseases man is heir to. 


OLMAN LIVER and STOMAOH PAD, 
which has established its reputation in a remarkabl 

short time, through its wonderful effi in all 

dieeases having their origin in a torpid liver. a 


— — 


— — — — 


“J OLMAN LIVER and STOMACH PAD is 


bilious, malarious, 
It throws a healthy, gentle 


vewetable tonic into the 7 Py, way of 1 — 
‘ aced over ver 


ve „ lea 
results, and a the 
lation that internal medicines must always take before 
reaching the liver. 


— — — — 


Tür reasons are simple enough. The Pad 

is applied immediately over the vitals liver and stomach 

centre of the nervous system, which the 

— organs. It contains harmless medicated vege- 

© properties that absorb all poisonous and 

_ deteriorated fluid from the blood and stomach. The 

HOLMAN LIVER and SITUMACH PAD is 
not a patent medicine, but a 

Pad is 


3 2 1 ULPLE.--The 
„Ain. „Fin. ckness, 
with aac’ modionted — 4 — rio 


ded about the neck, and worn next the person, over 


de pit ot the stomach. — - 
HOLMAN LIVER and STOMACH PAD. 
SURE CURE FOR 


liver Complaints, Neuralgia, ties, 
—— Disorders, Rheumatism, Heart (other 
Dyspe psia, Paralysis, Intermittent Fe , 
Constipation, Sciatica, Roman Fever. 

Diarrhoea, Lumbago, Bick Headaches, &o. 


PJ \HOUSAN Ds of ladies bear testimony to the 

astonishing results in all diseases peculiar to their sex. 
OLMAN LIVER and STOMACH PAD is 
the most wonderful discovery of the 19th century, and 
marks a new era in the history of medical science. 
Read every word of the pamphiet on this treatment, 
sent post free on application. ‘The 


Hoa LIVER and STOMACH PAD is 


by the Nobility, Aristocracy, and élite of 

society. ~ 

TEN THOUSAND TESTIMONIA have 
been received attesting to the truth of these statements. 


PP \ESTIMON IALS recently received from 
Major-General Lord Clarina, Elm Park, Clarina; Major 
Hyde Park: H. Port’ FRA ‘Birmingham 1 
e Park; H. Port, F. 8 NMI. 
M. D., St. John’s-wood, N. W. Mrs. M. 7 — 
Conway, Esq. ; Capt. H. C. Cotton, The 
R. „ Poole Anthony, 


terrace, Regent’s Park, N W.; yke, 
near Weymouth; F. J. Thornber, Kendal; W. Madigan, 
Otford, near Sevenoaks; Henry Johnson, Bures; W. B. 
Green, Weston-su Mare; J. Jury, St. -Bea ; 


G. M. Llewellyn, 


Keig J. 
veg ABS w.c 


A 5 


verton; Joseph „ Haworth, near 
dley, Great Yarmouth; R. 

: P. Galloway, Edinbu 
—— The Oaks, Su 


E G H. Day, Bough Faversham. Kent 
1 . . ‘ , Dear Fa - Aen; 
Rev G.Quiggin, Louth, ae r ., W Turner, Mount Plee- 
: Alice Brown, 21, Montagu-street, W.; 

Hotel, W. Mra. 8. J. M'Afee, 

The Elms, Park, Cheltenham ; 


Tottenham Park, Tottenham ; Mrs. P 
near Nottingham ; P. Thom 
The Cedars, W : 


villas, Richmond; J. A. me, 77, Commercial-street ; . 
Lample, 10, Maida-vale, N. W.; C. H. Musselwhite, 10, Plough- 
road, Rotherhithe. 


A BSUBELION SALT, for creatuug perfeot 
3 1 r 
HOLMAN LIVER and STOMACH PAD. 


MEDicateD | PLASTERS and WALSL 
and COMPANY'S ABSORPTION SALT can be ob- 


tained of all Chemists and in the United King- 
dom and the Continent of Earope, or at the offices of 


ALSH and COMPANY, Proprietors, 10, 
Argyll-street, Regent street, London, and 
82, Oxford-street, All Saints, 
Price of the r ed Pad............ 


Absorption Salt, 1s. per package ; bs. for 8 
50 — 


tations and explanations free of charge. 


“END for the DESCRIPLIVE TREATISE by 
Professor WALSH, free. on this great treatment 
and principle of ABSORPTION, as illustrated in the 
OLMAN LIVER and STOMAUH PAD, 
with results of cases and numerous testimonials. 


((ONSULTATIONS and EXPLANATIONS 
| FREE of CHARGE. 
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65 & 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT'S 


GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, 


FROM £10 TO £100. 


TO CLOCK •b 
PURCHASERS. 


havi 


BENNETT, 


WATCHES 


CLOCKS 


most extensive 


tion the highest uality and 

y an 
newest designs at the lowest 
| prises 


OHN BENNETT, WATCH and CLOOK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


VANGELICAL CONTINENTAL SOCIETY. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the above Society will be 
held on MONDAY, May 13, 1878, at UNION CHAPEL, 
ISLINGTON. The Chair will be taken by the Treasurer, 
JOHN CUNLIFFE, Esq. The following Ministers are ex- 

to address the Meeting :—The Rev. Donald Fraser, 

D.; Rev. Herber Evans, Carnarvon; Rev. G. P. Davies, 
B, A., Berlin; Dr. Fisch, Paris; and Pastor Dardier, Geneva. 
The Chair to be taken at Seven o'clock. Collection will be 
made on behalf of the Society. 

An ADDITIONAL MEETING will be held on the 
FOLLOWING EVENING, the lach inst., at the CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHAPEL, Allen-street, Kensington, at 
which the Rev. Dr. RALEIGH will preside, and the follow- 
ing Ministers are — to :—The Revs, W. M. 
Statham, C. E. B. „ M.A. (Assistant Secretary of 
British and Foreign Bible Society), Dr. Fisch (Paris), and 
Pastor Dardier (Geneva.) To commence at Seven o'clock. 
Collection at the close. 


PRING HILL COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £40 and £50 E 
annum, tenable for TWO YEARS, will be for COM- 
PETITION amongst Students for the Congregational 
Ministry, who enter this 4 in September next.— 
~ 9 for admission should be made without delay to, 
and all necessary information can be obtained from, the 
Secretary, the Rev, F. Stephens, Birchfield, Birmingham. 


ST. LEONARD’S, HASTINGS. 


UDOR HOUSE BOARDING ESTABLISH. 
MENT, 50, WARRIOR SQUARE. 


Select Board and residence in a Minister's house. Home 
comforts. 
For terms, address Mrs. J. R. Jenkins. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PrinciPaALs—Mrs, TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 
PROFESSORS. 


English Literature... . Mrs. C. L. Batrour & Prof. 
Mor ey, University Coll. 

Botan _ on „ Prof. BEN TIR, King’s Coll. 

French Language Dr. MANDROv. 

German Language .., „ Dr. Wanx, Dulwich Coll. 

Italian — 7 os ove Prof. FAA, LL.D, 

Ancient Modern History Dr. Kemsuzap, Dulwich Coll. 

ish Language . „ G. E. West, Esa. 

Physical Geography. „ Prof. Sx Lux, s Coll. 

Music—Theory, &c. „ JOHN BLOCKLEY, , 

Piano and Harmonium .. Herr Louis Dieu. 

Singing and Organ „ Signor Garcia. 


Drawing and Pain ing . E. C. Mixes, Esq. 
Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D.D., F.G.S. 
Terms and Particulars on application to Tux PrincrPas. 


1 ** LODGE, DEDHAM, ESSEX. 


The Misses BARBER RECEIVE select YOUNG 
LADIES to EDUCATE. Their pupils have been highly 
distinguished in the Cambridge Local Examinations. ir 
residence is well situated and commodious, domestic arrange- 
ments are liberal, and home comforts —References 
to the parents of pupils. Prospectus on application. 


Por, PRESTON KOAD, BRIGHTON. 
1 BURCHELL OUGHTON, B. A. 
ool situated in healthy suburb of Brighton. inci 

a Dissenter. In 1876 one pupil. . 2 
Examination, London University, in Honours. Prospectus 
2 — on — 1— 

:—Bir Charles Reed, Dr. Ane Dr. Allon, Rev. 
Paxton Hood, Rev. C. E. B. Reed, Rev. C. Bailhache. 


1 OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THAME, OXON. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Conducted by Mrs. P. H. PEARCE 
(Eldest daughter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House School). 


Mrs. Pearce has removed to the above spacious house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, coptaini lofty 
school-rooms, and standing in its own grounds, which con- 
sist of large playground, garden, and uet lawns. 

In this School the course of instruction is on the most 
approved system of modern education, combined with the 
ee — of a private family. Pupils from this 

- ; r 

— .! uccessfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami 
elerences permitted to nts of presen form 

pupils, Terms 20 and 22 gumeas per annum, he 3 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap Maerz 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, 51 12 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late An 2 
and First Priseman in Hi Senior Mathematics of 
— College, London, Fellow of University College, 


Szconp Maerz 
JAMES SHAW, Ed., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A. tions. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 
There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ £31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ 26 5 0 
Directors’ D 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship 30 0 0 
The Mander Scholarship..................... 30 0 0 
There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 


for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a well-equipped gymnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cri and football. N 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
0% particulars ly to the Head 

or as to Scholarships, K., a the Hea 

Master at the C or to the a | Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M. A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton 


SUMMER TERM, from May Ist to Jury 3lst. 


T. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 
First Master—ALEX. MILNE, B.A. (Lend.) 
Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate. 
Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


Head Mistress—Miss D’'ESTERRE HUGHES, 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders, 
Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
Principal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


EDUCATION. 


A CKENDER HOUSE, ALTON, HANTS. 
A thoroughly efficient School, situated in one of the 
healthiest districts of England. References. 


C. STEWART, LL. D., Principal. 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL 


Headmaster—R.. JOHNSTONE, M. A., LL.B., 
Assi y six resident masters. 

Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 

—— taught. The junior division trained by ladies. 

cate boys requiring a mild climate receive the greatest 


care. 
For Prospectus apply to Mrs. DUFF, the Lady Principal. 
The SUMMER TERM will commence May Aru. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, 8TROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 


AST OF ENGLAND NONCONFORMIST 
GIRS’ SCHOOL, BISHOP STORTFORD. 


Lady Principal—Miss LEWIN, 
There will be THREE VACANCIES after Easter, for 
which n addressed to the Lady Principal, are 
uested. 


The NEXT TERM will commence on Apri the 29 rn. 
Rev, T. W. DAVIDS, Hon, Sec. 
4, St. George’s-square, Upton, E. 


DUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES 


36, HILLDROP ROAD, TUFNELL PARK, 
LONDON, N 


Principals—The Misses HE WITT. 
Assisted by a staff of Governesses, and the following eminent 
Professors: 
r Mr. J. Baptiste CALKIN, 
1 M. pe LAMARTINIERE, B. A., LLB. 
1 FRAULEIN Horst. 
a Mr. W. Bouton. 
Dancing .. Madame Di TeGNone 
Calisthenics........... Professor MuNDAY. 
Singing Mr. W. Winn and Miss V. Poitiips 
(Royal Academy of Music). 


The course of Education is such as to prepare the Pupils 

creditably : ] | f the Candiaates bar ne failed satiafy 
i only one o avi Ued to sati 

the — 1 — 1874. * 

The school year is divided into Three Terms. 

The NEXT TERM will commence MAY 6, 

The Misses Hewitt will be happy to forward Prospectuses, 
and to give the names of referees on application. 


Or COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 


SCHOOL 
the fact that great 
mercial life. 


aceutical 
natio the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations in Honours, References to parents in 
all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty- 


four guineas, 
All the Candidates sent up from this School passed the 
Cambridge Local Examinations in 1876 and in 1877, 


For views apply to the Principals, Messrs. 


1 -CLASS SCHOOL, BROMLEY- 
COMMON, KENT, situate Twelve miles from 
London. Pupils are carefully prepared for the various 
Csint a Preeplor e Kenan des 
“ 
and Art. There are a few VACANCIES, Diek unlimited 
Terms strictly inclusive, 28 to 30 guineas.—For testimonials, 
prospectuses, and views, address Dr. Gayfer, 


| TSDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Principal—Rev, W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond. U.) 
Second Master — T. POW ELL, Esq., M. A. (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assistant Masters. 


Pupils p for the Cambridge Local and London 
University Examinations, and also for Commercial life. 
Three Pupils passed the last Matriculation Examination, and 
one the lest B.A. Examination of London University—all in 
the first division. The excellence of the Dietary and of the 
Sanitary arrangements is attested by the health which 
has = The playground, in the midst of an Estate 
of 27 Acres, is — with Gymnastic Apparatus and 
spacious Swimming Bath. Separate study rooms are pro- 
vided for 2 ils 7 for examinations. Exhibitions 
vary from £15 to £40 per annum. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

A 1 «tan ee: yom has —_ — * 
4 u and with se e playground, under 
Ayer Mrs. MILNE. — — are 
conducted by the Principal of the College. 

* erms from 26 Guineas per annum. 

or 


ee or farther particulars apply to the Prin- 
CIPAL, as above, to Mrs. Mine, or to the tary, 


Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESE 


Heap Maerz 
RICHARD r. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M.A. 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., Ke. 
Vicz-MasTzr— 
Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F R. S., F R.A.8., Corresponding 
Member of the Li and Philosophical Bociety of Man- 


chester, Member of London Ma yerne 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Aired 
College, Bradford, &c. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS— ; 

JAMES A, H. MURRAY Ensq., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A. 
F. E. IS. Member of the Council of the Phil 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early * 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of „Ke. ss 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M. A., Fellow of Trinity 

Hall, Cambridge; also B. A.; First Class in Mathe- 
matics at the University of London. 

T. T. JEFFERY, Esq., B. A., late Scholar and Prizeman of 
Peterhouse, * . ; 9th Classic in 1877. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, — B. A. Lond. 

G. EMERY, „B. A. Lon 

ARTHUR E BACH, E eq, B.A. Lond. 

Lapy Resipent—Miss COOKE. 


The SUMMER TERM commences 2nd May, 1878. 


For and farther information apply to the 
Head Master, at the or to the Secretary, the ‘ 
K. H. MARTEN, B. A. Lee, 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


SILCOATES HOUSE, aA WAKEFIELD. 
EsTaBLisuHepd 1831. 

For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal— Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 

Phi hy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 


petent Masters. 
JOHN CROSSLEY, AR Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, „IJ. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 

J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev, JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


the U 
“7 ications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

i ’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the . 


For Prospectuses, with a view of the Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 


Wy Sv c4eene HIGH SCHOOL, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

NEXT TERM will begin May 7. School Fees, £12 128. 
perannum. Modern and Scientific Education. The School 
is undenominational. Head Master, F. E. Kitchener, late of 
Rugby; Science Master, F. Clowes, D. Sc. — 

TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
e,, will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
HEATHFIELD ROAD, HANDSWORTH, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Miss Toller will RECEIVE her PUPILS on FRIDAY, 
May 10th. 72 


e PARK HOUSE, FOREST 
HILL, S. E. 


The Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR receives a limited num - 
ber of PUPILS to board and educate. The course of instruc- 
tion includes the subjects required for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Loca) Examinations. eae 

The year is divided into three Terms. The Principal is 

by able masters in the various subjects of study. 


May 9, 1878. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Special arrangements for Visitors to the Exhibition 
have been made by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


FOR PROVIDING AGAINST 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and Back. 


A Premium of One Shilling Insures £1000 if Killed, or £6 
per week if laid up by Injury during the Double Journey. 


POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


may also be effected for Ov, Tuaxe, or Twetve 
Morus, on moderate terms. 


Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, 
or at the 


Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
M IDLAN 


D 

New Service of Trains between St. Pancras, Kentish Town, 
and Earl's Court (via Acton and Hammersmith), affording 
direct communication between the Mansion House, West⸗ 
minster, Kensingto», and the Midland Counties, North of 
England, and Scotland. 

On and after WEDNESDAY, May 1, the Midland Rail- 
way Company will run a new Service of Trains, affording 
direct communication to and from the undermentioned 
Stations and the Main Line system of the Midland Rail- 
way :—Acton, Turnham Green, Gunnersbury, Kew Gardens, 
Richmond, Shaftesbury-road, Hammersmith, West Ken- 
sington, Earl’s Court, Brompton (Gioucester-road), South 
Kensington, Sloane-square, Victoria (District Railway), St. 
James's Park, Westminster, Charing Cross, Temple, Black. 
friars, Mansion House. 

Passengers will be booked through between all the above- 
mentioned stations and the principal stations on the Main 
Line, as wel! as locally between the stations enumerated and 
St. Pancras, Kentish Town, and other Midland suburban 
stations. For particulars of Train Service see the Com- 
pany’s Time-tables for May. 


JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, April, 1878. 


RAILVNV AT. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 


Established 1872. 
Paid-ap Capital ..... £500,000, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
5 per Cent. for One Year and upwards, 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest. 


SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Secarities in which 
their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 

Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 

52, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 

A. W. RAY, Manager. 


ORTGAGES PROMPTLY NEGOTIATED, 
to any amount, upon 
landed Estates, Freebold and Leasehold Properties, 
Building Land, Reversions, Life Policies, 


Farming Stocks, Furniture, and all sound Securities. 
INGLEDEW and GREEY 
(Established 1853), 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected. 
Money received on Deposit at agreed rates. 

Apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


O INVESTORS.—SUMS of MONEY of an 
amount are RECEIVED by the SUN BUILDIN 
INVESTMENT SOCIETY (Established 1854), at the 
Offices, 145, Holborn, E.C., on deposit at 5 and on pre 
ference shares at 6 per cent. per annum. The business of the 
Society consists — making advances on Freehold 
or Leasehold property on Mortgage repayable by instalments, 
and it thetefore offers to investors a medium for obtaining a 
remunerative rate of interest with security of the soundest 
description, Further particulars can be had on application 
to J. Salmon Stott, Secretary. 


ONDON and MANCHESTER INDUSTRIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited) —WANTED 
active AGENTS for the Life, Sick, Accidental, and Endow- 
ment Business.—Apply to H. Marriott, at the Chief Office. 
42, Southwark Exchange, Loudon, S. E. 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 428. WEIR’S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH MACHINES—COMET, 84s. ; 
ZEPHYR, 63s. Hand or Foot, Machines Exchanged. 
Month's free trial. Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. 
J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 
EMOVING or WARLHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. * should be made tc 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Pros Removals effected by large railway 
vans. Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 

POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., ir. sweet, 

and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 20. 4d., I., 28. 6d., 
and 53. packages, of which 600,000 are sold weekly. 


O THE DEAF.—The Rev. E. J. StLVIRTOx's 
AURAL REMEDIES. Deafness relieved imme- 
diately, and cured ultimately. The Trumpet enables persons 
to hear at once, and the Medicine removes the cause of deaf- 
ness. Thousands are being benefited.—Send for Papers and 
Testimonials to E. J. Silverton, Baptist Minister, Albert 
House, Pack-street, Nottingham. 


BENNETTS AND BENNETTS’ 
HIGH-CLASS 


PIANOS, HARMONIUMS, & ORGANS 


Are supplied at Special Prices for Cash (saving from 
to 50 per cent.). 
Tone, Touch, and Style—Beautiful. 
Mechanism, Improvements, and Construction—Perfect. 
Opinions of Press, Testimonials, aud Illustrated Catalogues 
gratis and post free. 


86, GLOUCESTER ROAD, Souru Kensineron, 
Lo xbox, 8.W. 


PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 


HARMONIUMS, 


At wholesale prices (for cash). Piancfortes, 7 octaves com- 
pass, 18 guineas; American Organs, full compass, 10 

ineas; Harmoniums, 3 s „6 guineas. All in elegant 

alnut Cases. Warranted t make. Write for Illus- 
trated Price Lists and Testimonials to G. LInsTERaAvp, 
Manager, 

COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 


— — — 


ESIGNS for CHAPELS and SCHOOLS, 
ARTISTIC sand ECONOMICAL. Peifect in 
ACOUSTICS, WARMING, and VENTILATION. 


WILLIAM PEACHEY, Architect, 36, Coney-street, York 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—Patronised by the 
Royal Family. Analysed and approved by Dr. Hassall. 

A daily bath prepared with this salt invigorates the system, 
fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, and prevents 
cold. A teacupful must be dissolved in each gallon of water. 
Sold by Chemists aod Droggists in begs end boxes. Beware 
of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 
Nursery. Its wonderful strengthening powers are 
there exhibited in the most striking manner. For very 
oung children the bath should be 9 Sold in bags and 
xes by Chemists and D ists, N.B.—Particularly see 
that each packet bears our 


URE WATER.—THE LAST IMPROVE- 
MENT. LIPSCOMBE and CO.’s PATENT 8ELF- 
CLEANING CHARCOAL FILTERS are three times 
more efficient and seven times more durab'e than any other. 
More than Three Hundred Thousand are in use. 44, Queen 
Victoria Street, and 69, Oxford Street. Removing from 
Temple Ber. Old Filters reconstructed. 


mark. 


OR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY this powder has sustained an unrivalled 
reputation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as 
the BEST and SAFEST article for Cleaning Piate. 
Sold in boxes, ls., 2s. 6d., and 48. Gd. each, by Chemists, 
Ironmongers, &c, Manufactured by 


J. GODDARD, Station Street, Leicester. 


KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 


The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. 


Pare, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universelly recommended 7 Medical Profession. 
Dr. HASSALL says—*" The Whisky is soft, mellow, 


and pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality,” | 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 

end, 26s. cash. Wallsend—Class B, 23s. cash; Best 
Inland, 286, cash; Inland, Class B, 21s. cash Best Coke, 
14s. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’8 BEST WALLSEND, 
-—Hetton or Lambton, 26s.; Wallsend Seconds, 25s. ; 

best Wigan, 23s.; best Silkstone, 23s.; best Stafford, 22s ; 
new Bi 22s.; Derby Bright, 20s.; Barusley, 20s. ; 
Kitchen, 19s.; Hartley, 18s.; Cobbles, 18:.; Nuts, 18. 
Steam, 20s. ; Coke, l4s. per 12 sacks. Cash, Screened, 


Depots, Highbury, N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great 
Northern — 4 King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 
Totten N.; 4and 5, Wharves, Regent's Park-basio, 


N. W.; I, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od., 


Eclipse Gas mange, with open fire, registered, 
BU 
, 8. 


Bole maker, G. SHREW RY, 59, Old Bailey, E.. 
Rartory, 98, Barringtou-road, S. W. 


WASH/INC MACH/NERY, 
LAUNDRY F/TTINGS, 775 


FOR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, 


VSCATALOCUES FREE PA 


APPLICATION. 


— — 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
wit be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 


and post free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum, 

Nots.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Parie) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesicn, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries end improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like sppearance, By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme —— combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, uselers bulk being obviated; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. II. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 


TESTIMONIAL. 


My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am gled to hear that you have obta ned 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

S. G. pte om 
By appointment Sugeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. H. loath, tan, 


— 


IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES REQUIRING 
MOURNING. 
ESSRS. JAY, being in direct communication 
with the manufacturers of the goods they supply, 


save their customers ail intermediate profits, and sell goods 
by the piece at wholesale prices. 


— — ꝑu—— —ẽ OO 


TRAVELLING ASSISTANTS, 


ESSRS. JAY have a staff of Assistants 

specially engaged to wait upon ladies at their howes, 
either in town or country, to submit goods for inspection, all 
of which sre marked in plain figures, and sold at the same 
price as if purchased at the warehouse in Kegent-street. 


MPROVED JANUS CORD.—Ladies who at 
this season of the year wear black habitually, will find 
JANUS CORD, at 1) guineas the full-dress length, one of 
the most economical aud best fabrics manufactured for 


dresses, 
JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT STREET, W. 


mn —— — eee — -_— 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, Sr. PAUL’S- 
HW SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 413; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 3%; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 856; 
BANK PEN, No. 3546; 8PHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHUOL 
PEN, No. 347; aud BUSINESS PEN, No. 453, give universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALL and CO.’8 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 320. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


ROSS E & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
— gth and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
es. 


PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


QAUCES for FISH, GAME, ko. 


porren MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
n and jars. 
CK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 
GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


AAO 
M BOU PB. 


AMS and ORANGE MARMALADE made 
from fresh Fruit and with refined Sugar only. 


—— 


s- AEkr JELLY in bottles, Orange, 


Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


PULAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orange, on, 
Vanilla, Almood, Ginger, Mace, — 


NROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
CU Genuine Manufactures bear (heir names and address 
on the labels, aud may be obtained of Grocers 


and Italian Warehouseien throughout the world. 


— — ————— — 


— —— — 


THE BEST 


SPRIN 
MEDICINE, 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S 
PILLS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


— — 
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HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL AND SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester, CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
ry ft MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


M°CALL'S 
PAYSANDU OX TONGUES. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


HEALTHY SKIN AND 


PEARSS TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 


GOOD COMPLEXION. 


TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by the Editor, 


MR. ERASMUS 


WILSON, F. R. S., 


USED BY 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


AND SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CSCHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 


Croup, Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


Meningitis, &c. 


* “ . ay hod Vesativs Petticrew, M.D. 

“I have no hesitation in stating that ave never met with any medicine so efficacious as an Anti-Spa 

Sedative. I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrbce:. end other diseases, and am perfectly satisfied with pa 
“ Earl Kussell comprunicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despaten from Her Mayesty’s Consul at 

Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearjully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was 


CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, Ist December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
Cantion.— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Corlis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the defeudsot, Freeman, was deliberately uutrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 


Sold in bottles at Is. lid. 28. U., 48. 6d, and Ils, each. None is — n without the words Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE's CHLORODYNE” on the Government stamp. Overwhelming 


edical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 


Sots Manvuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


) EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Euriches the Blood, 
= QUININE and IRON TONIC 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 

ludigestion, Flatu Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


PE QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Kecruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. 
is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size lls., and in stone jars 22s. each. 
ARACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the ename 
of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory 
It —— fragrant, aud specially useful for removi 
imerustations of tartar on teeth. old by al! 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 26 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


. OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore m a few days hair to its 


original colour without | ; 2 — 2 ob — 
torily, ucing & y natural colour; thoroughly) 
A causes the growth of uew 


heir. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 


large bottles at ls. 6d. each. 


Ty OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
— For restoring the colour of the hair. 


— — — 


RAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 

combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
shen arising from slight tion. By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are remcved, Taraxacum and Podophyllin is much 
safer chau calomel or biue pill for removing bile. —Pre red 
in the laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles, 
2s. 9d. aud 48. Gd. eacn, Sold by ell Chemists. 


* RCHIMED EAN“ LAWN MOWER 
will cut long or wet grass (as well as 
short and dry) without clogging. Is 
extremely light io draught, simple in 
construction, and not likely to get out 
of order. It can be used with or 
without Grass Box, Warranted to 
give satisfaction. 


0 RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
“is the quickest, most simple, and 
most efficient Mower ever used.“ 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


0 bonne. LAWN MOWER 
is especially adapted for Cutti 
Slopes, Steep — =n 
Shrubs, and close up to Trees, &c. 


* RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
PRICES FROM TWENTY-FIVE 
SHILLINGS. Delivered — carriage 
free to all stations. Illustrated cata- 
logue and Testimonials post free on 
application, 


——— — — —— 


90 A RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
WILLIAMS & Co., LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 
SELLING AGENTS :— 
JOHN G. ROLLINS & CO., Old Swan Wharf, Thames 
Street, Lond 


t. ou. 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, La Belle Sau Yard, 
Ludgate Hill, London; and 21, Bachelor's Walk, Dublin. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPGOOD & CO.’8 NUTRITIVE and 
S*KDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” and un- 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., Id., and 2s. 6d. 


Pamphlet, post free for 6d. in stamps. 


XTRAORDINARY CURES of PARALYSIS, 

THREATENED PARALYSIS, RHEUMATISM, 

INDIGESTION, and various other Complaints, by means 
of “HALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS.” 


From Mr. Halse, 49, Addison-road, Kensington. 


PIANOFORTES. 


EAVESTAFF’S STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTE, 20. 
Seven Octaves. Plain and substantial. 


EAVESTAFP’S DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, Twenty- 
eight Guineas. In Italian Walnut. Trichord. 


Instruments Tuned, Repaired, and taken in Ex- 
change on Liberal Terms. 


F. EAVESTAFF, 56, JERMYN STREET, St. James's. 


No. 1,885, with “* straight cut 


JOHN HEATH’S 1 for 


CLERICAL box of four dozen, of any Sta- 
tioner, or by for 13 stamps. 
PEN. GEORGE STREET. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
HE GEM PORTABLE COOKING STOVE 
requires no Brickwork, and is a Cure for Smoky 
Chimneys. For Warmth, Comfort, and Economy it has no 
equal. A Lady writes: “It is the most wonderful little 
stove ever invented; one scuttle of coal lasts three days!“ 
Price, 24 inches, with oven, 45s.; 30 inches, with oven and 
boiler, 65s. These and other sizes constantly in stock.— 
Brown and Green (Limited), Manufacturers, 72, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, and Luton, Bedfordshire. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS 
Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, 


AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


Lea e 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine. 


the 7 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
G dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresa s 
with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
Which imparts a 2 — gratifying 


— — — — 


sé TH REE * irg N 
aac weet CASTLES.” 


the Name 
Mark of 


W. D. & H. o. WILLS, Bristol and London 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
OOD of HEALTH. = 
Nutritious and Delicious. 
A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
vun wea aigestious. 
Diet for Child 
Prevents the need of aperients. 
Purifies 


lood. 
price places it within the reach of ail. 
Rightyenee per pound. Sold Everywhere. 
Bold by Chemists and Grocers. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
EMBROCATION.— The 
o e without internal Modicive 


holesale Ed 157, Queen Victoria-street 
1 38, Old Change), — 4 Sold by most Chemists. 
bottle. 


of 
ice 48, per 


ͤ— — 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVE 


GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, 
NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, &c., Le. 
ls. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d, of all 
Chemists, or post free for 15, 33, 
or 54 stamps, of 
PL vopb and PYWELL 
244, WESTMINSTER KOAD. 


, The most agreeable Remedy for 
— COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
purmonic 


BRONCHITIS, 
(KoUGH 


AND ALL THROAT IRRITATIONS. 
GY ROP. Si 


invaluable to Public ers and 
ls. IId. and 2s. 9d. per 
„of all Chemists. 
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A NEW BIBLE CYCLOPADIA: Third Edition, Revised and 


On the 25th of May will be published, Part I., price 1s., quarto size, 
The ENGLISHMAN’S CRITICAL and EXPOSITORY 


BIBLE CYCLOPADIA. 


Written by the Rev. A. R. FAUSSET, A. M., 
Joint Author of the Critical and Experimental Commentary.” 
Embellished with a Series of Steel Plates, and about 1,000 Jilustrative Woodcuts. 


1 aim of this work is to put within the reach of all Bible Students, learned and unlearned 
alike, the fruits of Modern Criticism and research, and at the same time to set forth, briefly and 
suggestively, those doctrinal and experimental truths which the Written Word itself contains. It 
wi + 1— when complete, a storehouse of Scriptural information in a most compact and 
accessible form. 


Prospectuses on application, or will be sent post free. 


London: JAMES SANGSTER & Co., Paternoster Row. 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bo d is strong! 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young — ebtending ¢ — tional — 4 
A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


“‘PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, N Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. * gf myers 


Upwards of Six Hundred and at | Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
inisters’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the prefits must be made to the Trustees before the 31st of March. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
_“ We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling good taste have controlled the selection.” Nonconformist. 

This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of 1 — but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an‘ Index of Hymns sat ＋ for Young People’s Special We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will le many more to enjoy the public as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.” — Baptist. 

“The arrangement is icularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. editors have laboriously 


collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” — 

_ This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 
a e Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENC Undenominational title-pages if 
required. 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
Specimen — * be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P. O. order. 
uses, wi 


rticulars, sent on application. 
udge Row Cham E. C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 
RON 180 


——IRON I 
CHAPELS, SCHOOL HOUSES, 


CHURCHES, 


Constructed upon improved principles and original designs, combining a commanding 
external appearance with commodious internal arrangements, as 
7 now represented by close upon 


Seventy Buildings, Erected at a Value Exceeding £41,000, 


FRANCIS MORTON & Co. (Limited), 
NAYLOR STREET IRON WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Scotch Branch—Bank of Scotland Buildings, George Square, Glasgow. 


London Branch 1, Delahay Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


J. & P. COATS 2 


SEWING COTTON, 
IN BLACK AND ALL 


G MACHINE. 


aim BEWING “"Gaacca” 
"ange =~ COTTON, irs 


For superior strength and excellent quality. Unsurpassed in Quality. 
To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


~ COMPRESSED TEA. 


Dry Tea subjected to Hydraulic Pressure contains 25 per cent. more strength than loose Tea. 
The aroma more thoroughly extracted. 


Ready weighed into quarter-pound blocks, and subdivided again into half and quarter ounces, thus insuring 
exactitude in giving out to servants. 


Com ing Tea reduces the bulk 50 cent, thus effecting a considerab ing i and thereb 
reducing the freight. ' 420 be re — : 
Invaluable to Travellers, Tourists, Hotel Proprietors, Public 


Supphed in Bond for Exportation or Ship’s Stores. 
Institutions, Squatters, Backwoodsmen, &c. l 


COMPRESSED TEA. 


THE COMPRESSED TEA COMPANY (LIMITED), 36, Southwark Street, London, 8.E, 
Bonded Warehouse, Butler's Wharf. 


* 


COLOURS SUITABLE FOR ANY 
SEWIN Purchase and 


Enlarged, 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
In Large Crown Sto, 544 pp. 


LIFE IN CHRIST: 


A Study of the Scripture Doctrine 
ON 


The Nature of Man, 
The Object of the Divine Incarnation, 
And the Conditions of Human Immortality. 


By EDWARD WHITE, 


AvuTHOR or THE ‘‘ MYSTERY OF 


GROWTH,” ETC. 


„Mr. White offers us in this volume a 


| 


| 


| 


5 
171 


| 


12 
1 
i 

5 

i 
0 
I 
iit 


Just Published, cloth, price 2s. 6d., post free. 


TUNES and CHANTS. By 


the Rev. W. F. Huswvatn, M.A., Ph.D. 
Thirty-nine Original Tunes and Chants. 


Wootrrycn, MLA. uction by the 
J.J. Srewart Perowns, D. D., Canon of Liandaff. 
„ This will be found a useful manual to teachers 
students who have not access to 


and more expensive 
on the same subject. — Church Sunday -school 


LONDON HOUSE PROPERTY, 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 
COMPANY cre 


Classes on the self-supporting 
15, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED.—FULLY Patp-up SHARES. 

lst issue, at par 4,000 Awount............... £100,000 
2nd „ £1 prem. 4 ae 
Ird „ £2 prem. 4,000 % PAM „ 100,000 
4th „ £3 prem. 3,116 * 900 

1 15,116 £377,900 


The Fourth Issue of 4,000 is in course of allotment at £3 

share premium, 3,116 of which have already been allotted, 
Cetates purchased, 109. Purchase-money, £457,228 10s. 
Revenue net yielded by Estates, nearly 8 1 — cent. 
Current rate of interest on shares, Five aud a-Half per 
Cent. 
As the nest Balance Sheet will show no Establishment 
Expentes carried forward, and a large Reserve Fund, it is 
highly ble that the Company will pay interest at the 
rate of BIX per cent. per annum to the shareholders from 
March 31 last. The Fifth Issue will be offered at such a 
premium as may protect, in the opinion of the Board, the 
| interests of existing shareholders. 
Far full information apply to 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 


Of whom may be obtained an expla:.atory pamphlet, entitled, 
“ Five Minutes’ Talk about the Company,” Opinions of the 
Press, Prospectuses, and Share Application Forms, 


May 3, 1878. 
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ComPLETE IN Two Vorunzs. 23rd EDITION, 
Price, cloth, 24s., or handsomely bound in morocco, £2 2s. 


DR. FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


“ We do not hesitate to say that the amount of illustrative 
matter thus accumulated is by far the richest that has been 
offered to the English public. . . . Dr. Farrar’s book has 
filled extremely well what has hitherto been a void in English 
theological literature.”—Academy. 

“Regard the book from whatever point of view we may, it 
stands almost alone as a Life of Christ, both in beauty of 
style and in completeness. — Standard. 


Cassi, Petree, & Gacrin, London; and all Booksellers. 


NEW WORK ON CHURCH HISTORY, 


The Second and Complete Edition now Ready, Large post 
8vo, 600 pp., price 6s , of the Rev. ANDREW REED’S 


TORY OF CHRISTIANITY, from the Apostles 
to the Present Day. (May still be had in Two Volumes, 
uaiform binding, price 5s. each.) Prefisxed by a full Table of 
Contents, a Chronological Table of Ten pages, and a Sketch 
of Church Historiens. Appendix A treats of Genera! 
Church Councilr,” and Appendix B on “ Papal Infal ibility.“ 
“ We are icularly glad to see a second edition in one 
volume, of Mr. Reed's coreg» able and useful com- 
pendium of ecclesiastical history. The conception of such a 
work was a happy one; the labour in executing it immense. 
- « « « The result ie a book of remarkable interest as a 
book to be read—of the contents of which no intelligent 
Christian man should be ignorant. Only a few can meke 
themselves acquainted with the enormous mass of literature 
upon which it is founded, but everyone could find time to 
read this careful, accurate, and scholarly compendium of 
it.”— Nonconformist. 
“We know no other Church history which is at once 
— and readable. It is unique.”—Edinburgh Daily 
iew. 


London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


— — — : — 


REV. WM. JAY.—A NEW VOL. of 
SUNDAY MORNING SERMONS by this celebrated 
— 172 Preached at Argyle Chapel, Bath. Crown 8vo, 

, 9s. 


The FUTURE LIFE: a Defence of the 


Orthodox View. A Series by Twenty ef the most 
Eminent Scholars of America. Royal 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
or in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IMMERS (Dr. A.), Professor of Theology 
in the University of Berne, HERMENEUTICS of the 
NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from the German 
by Atpert H. Newman. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
(400 pp.) (Andover, U.S., 1877.) 


SMITH’S (Rev. THORNLEY) EXPOSI- 
TORY LECTURES on the FIRST and SECOND 
EPISTLES of PETER. 2 vols., crown 8yo, cloth, 


4s, 6d. each. 
Will be ready shortly. 


HOMILETICAL INDEX : a Handbook 
of Texts, Themes, and Authors. For the Use of 
Preachers and Bible Scholars ly. Embracing 
Twenty Thousend citations of ipture Texts, and of 
Discourses founded thereon, under a twofold arrange- 
meut by Rev. J. H. PTR, AM. With In‘ro- 
duction by Rev. GOR Day, D.D., Professor of 
8 * College. Royal 8vo, cloth. (New 

Or K, 


RICHARD D. DICKINSON, 271, Farringdon-st , London. 


NOTICE. 
With the May Meeting Double Number of the “Sunpay 
ScHooL CON CLR for Msy 10, will be presented 


tis 
BEAUTIFUL CHROMO- LITHOGRAPH 
PORTRAIT cf 


ROBERT RAIKES, 

Founder of the Sunday-school system. Printed on toned 
plate paper for framing. Price of Double Number, 2d.; 
post free, 24d. To prevent disappointment orders should be : 
iven as * as possible to the bookseller, t, or | 
lirect to C. J. Houlston, 56, Old Bailey, London, E. C. 

The Sunpay Scuol CaRonicte is the organ of the 
Sunday School Union, end of Sunday School Unions through- 
out the world. It is a weekly journal of help and iw el- 


ligence for the thousands who are engaged in teaching the 
young the way of life and truth. Its large sale abundant) 
proves its practical value, and is an evidence of the hiz | 
estimation in which it is held by those who take advantage 
of the assistance which cur best Sunday-schoo writers supply | 
eae 4 its pages. Published every Friday. Price One 

enny. 

Sunday Schoo! Union, 56, Old Bailey, London, E. C., and | 

newsagents, 


all booksellers and bookstalls iu town or 
country. 
1 ro" — : 
ORTH LONDON, or UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


Tre ANNUAL FESTIVAL in aid of the Funds of the 
Charity will be held at WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING 
STREET, Sr. JAMES’S, on TUESDAY, 2]st May next. 

JOHN ERIC ERICHSEN, Esq., F. K S., 'n the Choir. 

Tickets for the dinner, One Guinea esch, may be had of 
the Stewards, at Willis's Rooms, and at the Hospital. 

Contnbutions will be received by the Secretary at the 

Hospital, aud by the Bankers, Messrs. Courts aud Co, 59. 
Strand; Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith, 1, Lombard 


Street. 
NEWTON H. NIXON, Sec. 


Firm ANNIVERSARY of the REPEAL 
„ of the TESTS AND CORPORATION ACTS, May 9, 
1878. In view of the celebration of this event, the Libera- 
tion Society has prepared an HISTORICAL MEMORIAL, 
which may be had on the remittance of twelve stamps to 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
LIST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
for MAY. DANIEL, STATESMAN and PROPHET. 
By the Rev. H. J. Rossonns, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 
—— 3s. 6d. a . 
“It gives a very interesting descriptive history, carefull 
compiled from many authors.” Guardian. 10 
“ A vemerkably well written and able discussion of the 
principal events and predictions of the Book of Daniel.” 
—Jaterary World. 
“A sensible and scholarly exposition of the history and 
position of Daniel, written with equal care ard vigour, and 
eminently popular.”—British Quarterly Review. 


THE NEW POCKET PARAGRAPH 
BIBLE: the Holy Bible according to the Authorised 
Version. Newly srranged in Paragraphs ard Sections. 
With a Treſace and Marginal Notes, containing im- 
proved renderings of many Words and Passages, &c. ; 
also References to Parallel and Illustrstive Texts, Chro- 
nological Tables, and Coloured Maps. Carefully printed 
on fire paper, by Messrs. Fyre and Spottiswoode. 

Cloth — sprinkled edges, 4s.; roan, with gilt edges, 
5s ; Persien, calf-grained, gilt edges, 63. 6d. ; morocco, limp, 
circuit, gilt edges, 7s.; best morocco, limp, circuit, gilt 
edges, 18. Gd; morocco, plain gilt edges, 78. 6d.; morocco, 
extra medium quality, gilt edges, 9s.; best morocco, extra, 
gilt edges, 10s. 

“Of a convenient pocket sise—a most recommendable 
edition ”—Athenzeum. 

“We very earnestly commend this edition of the Para- 
graph Bible.”—British Quarterly Review. 

“It contains a maximum of the best information in the 
minimum of space.”—Erglish Churchman, 


Will be ready in a few days, price 2s., cloth boards, 


THE HANDY BOOK for BIBLE 

READERS, Comprising— 

I. Twelve Coloured Maps. 

II. Concordance to the Old and New Testaments. 

III. Technical Terms connected with Hebrew Poetry and 
Music in the B die Version of the Pealms. 

IV. An Index to the Persons, Places, and Subjects occur- 
ring in the Holy Scriptures. 

V. An Alphabeticel List of the Proper Names in the 
Old aud New Testaments, with the Siguification 
of many of them in the original Languages ; together 
with their Pronunciation. 

VI. The Names, Titles, and Characters of Jesus Christ. 
VII. Prophecies relating to Jesus Christ. 
A Table to find each Psalm by its first Line. 
IX. Chronological Arrangement of the Psalms, 
X. Chronological Tables. 


A NEW BOOK BY DR. STOUGHTON. 
THE PROGRESS of DIVINE REVE- 
LATION; or, The Unfolding Purpo e of Scripture. 
Ry Joa SroveuTon, D. O., Author of “ Humes and 
auuts of Lather,” Kc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 88. Uniform 
with “Swiss Pictures,” “The Land of the Pharaohs,” 
“Those Holy Fields,” etc. 


ENGLISH PICTURES, Drawn with 
Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. Sauuzl MANNING. 
LL.D., and the Rev. S. G. Green, D. D. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and nu nerous superior Wood Engravings 
from the designs of eminent artis s. 

„Next to seeing the beautiful plec s of the earth comes 
the delight of reading of them, and many a one who is 
doomed to begin and end his days within a ‘cribb’d cabined 
and confined’ circle, can roam, guided by such a book, at the 
vill of fancy, through sung glades, by babbling streams, or 
over the breezy moorlands.”—'The ‘Times. 

“It is illustrated by a large number of the very best wood 
engravings; there is scarcely a page that does not contain 
one.”—Art Journal. 

“ Fu'l of charming little sket hes of English scenery, with 
just enough of comment to heighten the interest of the 
reader.” — Pictorial World. 

A New Edition is Now Publishing of 

The HARVEST of a QUIET EYE, or, 
leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. By the Rev. J. R. 
Vernon, M.A., Rector of St. Audries, Bridgewater. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
MEETINGS. 


From our owa Correspondent. ) 


Although the annual meetings of the Uaion in 
London were expected to be unusually lively, they 
commenced with about as little excitement as was 
possible. The ‘‘ business meeting” is, in fact, 
always rather formal—either because the members 
have not warmed to their work, or because they 
reserve themselves for the larger and more ex- 
citing questions which usually come up in what is 
called the Assembly” on the following days. 
Monday was no exception tothe rule. This year the 
officials, like the unofficial persons, saved them- 
selves on the opening night ; the Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown not being well enough to attend, in prospect 
of the delivery of his address on the following morn- 
ing, and the Secretary, Mr. Hannay, getting the 
Rev. J. Robertson, of Harrogate, to read the report, 
to spare his voice for the missionary sermon on 
Wednesday. The Rev. J. G. Rogers, as an ex- 
chairman, was voted to the chair, and at short 
notice gave an able and vigorous address. 


It was, however, preceded by the reading of the 
report, which, though lengthy, was listened to with 
evident interest, and the main features of which 
you will no doubt give below. Probably the most 
important practical matter referred to in the report 
was the intended formation of the Congregational 
Church Aid and Home Missionary Association, to 
which the county unions and the Home Missionary 
Society have given in their adhesions, and which 
is to be launched at the end of the week. The 
report closed with the usual obituary notices of 
deceased members — the Rev. Messrs. Herbert, 
Matheson, Gwyther and Parsons, Henry Rogers, and 
others—notices written with both judgment and 
feeling. 

Mr, J. G. Rogers then spoke, and with his usual 
animation. He expressed thankfulness for the unity 
of the churches and the progress of the Union ; 
eulogising the secretary in connection with the 
latter. They had, he said, to solve the difficult 
problem how to combine fidelity to truth with 
freedom of opinion—a problem which perplexed 
other churches as well as Congregationalists. He, 
however, believed that they were not separated in 
feeling, as some supposed; but would be able to 
combine their duty to truth with love to one 
another. A reference to the present time, as one of 
anxiety, naturally brought the speaker to the 
Eastern Question ; in regard to which he said that 
there could be no doubt as to the opinion of Noncon- 
formists, who never were more united—a remark 
which was emphatically cheered, as was the further 
statement that if the clergy had been as anxious for 
peace, war would be impossible. At any rate, if the 
Premier wished to destroy the power of Noncon- 
formists, he had failed; but their power sprang 
solely from their fidelity to great principles, and to 
truth and righteousness. The repeal of the Tests 
Acts, and the measures which had followed, showed 
what they could accomplish, and they had but to 
be true to the Evangelical faith, to God, and to each 
other, and they would find that yet greater things 
were in store for them. 

All that followed was formal, and occupied but 
a few minutes, The report was adopted with 
unanimity ; there being no disposition to provoke 
discussion about the Leicester Conference at that 
stage, and at quite an early hour the business 
meeting came to a peaceful end. 

Variety being charming, I suppose nobody will 
complain of the frequency with which the Congre- 
gational Union changes its chief place of meeting ; 
in fact, some of the members advocate it on the 
ground of policy. The Weigh House, the Poultry, 
the City Temple, Westminster Chapel, and now the 
new Union Chapel, Islington! And I should think 
the general feeling on Tuesday must have been that 
it was the very ideal of a building for the purpose— 
80 large, so quiet, so cheerful looking, and so attrac- 
tive, now that the interior is completely finished. 
Certainly the assembly has never presented 80 
imposing an appearance, and, I should think, Con- 
gregationalists never assembled in such numbers as 
on Tuesday, for the place was crammed everywhere, 
and probably all could see and hear also. 

The two items in the morning’s programme which 
were looked forward to with the greatest interest 


were the address of the chairman and the resolu- 
tions and amendment relating to the Leicester 
Conference, and there was a feeling abroad that 
the two would have some relation to each other—a 
feeling which proved to be not ill-founded. 
Notwithstanding that Mr. Baldwin Brown had 
been in indifferent health, he appeared to be—to use 
a cant phrase—in excellent form when he com- 
menced his address, which was delivered through- 
out with great force, though not altogether without 
that nervousness which sometimes makes his hearers 
a little uncomfortable, and probably himself a great 
deal more so. His style was unusually direct, and 
was characterised by both pungency and vividness ; 
though at times there was, as regards matter, a 
tendency to discursiveness which made it doubtful 
what the topic, or topics, of the address would be. 
That, however, presently became clear. At the 
outset Mr. Brown lauded the freedom of Con- 
gregationalism, which, because it was free, was 
flexible and full of vitality. Then he enlarged 
on the tendency of Nonconformity to make 
men freedom-loving, independent, and the cham- 
pions of truth and righteousness ; and he brought 
the audience to their feet by referring to Mr. Glad- 
stone's recognition of the recent services of Non- 
conformists to the cause of humanity. Next, he 
admitted that there was room for more cultare in 
connection with this robustness, and Mr. Arnold 
was reminded that there were others besides Non- 
conformists who did their work in the world bung- 
lingly and with narrowness. Finally, Noncon- 
formity worked with, as well as for the people, and 
that made it the largest, freest, and strongest life on 
earth. Then, referring to impending crises, the 
speaker passed to his second theme—the assaults of 
atheism and materialism on Christianity. He re- 
commended theologians to let the scientists alone, 
and deprecated the stupid virulence” of some of 
the attacks made upon them. He had a respectful 
word for Mill, Harrison, and Renan, wholly as he 
differed from them, and objected strongly to the 
anti-humanitarianism of some of the advocates of 
Christianity, in the attitude which they assumed 
towards the world, and in offering a theological 
creed or ecclesiastical system, instead of the Gospel. 
Some of the passages in this part of the address 
were very strong, and rather suggestive of exagge- 
ration. Then, coming at last to the question of the 
hour—as far as Congregationalists are concerned— 
he asked How about ourselves?” Well! 
there might be cause for anxiety, but none 
for fear. The new Christianity without a 
divine Christ would, no doubt, cause troubles ; 
bat, if they took their stand on mere declarations, 
they would find them to be but as sands beneath 
their feat. Then, coming right up to the point at 
issue, he said plainly that he utterly dissented 
from the policy which the committee recommended 
for their adeption. He was in a position of 
difficulty ; but he had not placed himself there, 
and must deliver his soul. He went on to say that 
it was unwise to allow action to be forced upon 
them by any conference outside, and that the 
Union would consult its own dignity by waiting 
till the question was raised within. Let them be 
quiet and go on with their own work ; remembering 
that the only way of showing they were evangelical 
was by being evangelical. Has it come to this, he 
asked, that, with all our past history, we must 
fall back on a distinctly retrograde policy, by 
adopting the methods of the past? Did they 
really need such a helpless, slipshod declaration as 
that presented to them? He was amazed that it 
should be promulgated, and so far as it arose from 
the vague feeling that something must be done,” 
it was perilous. Opposition to the proposed course 
did not necessarily mean indifference to evangelical 
truth, and then the speaker closed by an earnest 
appeal to those who were seeking to empty the 
Gospel of Christ” not to murder the hopes of 
mankind. The Chairman sat down amid long con- 
tinued cheers ; but it had been interesting to notice 
the reception accorded to different portions of the 
address as it appealed to a unanimous, and then to 
a divided auditory. This is the second year in 
succession that the chairman of the Union has 
declared himself in opposition to some of the pro- 
posals of the committee, or to the attitude of a 
portion of the assembly, and it says sometbing for 
the freedom of the Congregational body that each 
chairman spoke his own mind fully, and was listened 


to with respect, even by those whose concurrence 
was witbheld. 

During the greater part of two hours the attention 
of the audience had been kept up without flagging, 
and it afforded a momentary relief to sing a hymn 
before proceeding to the serious, if not exciting, 
discussion which was evidently about to commence. 
Making a virtue of a necessity, the secretary moved 
the suspension of the standing order limiting the 
time of the speakers, which was carried by « 
majority; and the assembly aleo agreed that, if 
need be, the discussion should be adjourned at a 
quarter to two, in order that a resolution on the 
Eastern Question might be proposed; and it was 
afterwards announced that the meeting would 
again be held in the Union Chapel, instead of 
in the Memorial Hall. 

Dr. Mellor then moved the resolutions relating 
to the Leicester Conference agreed to by the com- 
mittee, and which are too long to be given here. 
It was easy to see the kind of speech which the 
doctor had prepared; and equally easy to see that 
the chairman’s address had a subduing, not to say 
disconcerting, influence on the speaker. He pre- 
sently fell into his usual oratorical manner, and said 
some effective things in an effective manner; but 
beyond saying that he differed from the chairman 
in his view, his speech no answer to the 
chairman’s argument. He no difficulty in 
demolishing some of the positions of the promoters 
of the Leicester Conference ; but he had nothing to 
say in defence of the proposed mode of dealing with 
them, except that, if the Union thought iteelf likely 
to be damaged by their action, it hada right to make 
the proposed declaration. Dr. Mellor insisted, how- 
ever, that this was not a question of individual 
freedom, but of association and fellowship. Much 
that was said about communion was mere poetry, 
and after asking the meeting if it believed this and 
that, and receiving an emphatic response— Yes ! or 
No! from many, he inquired, How could they have 
communion with those who did not worship the same 
Being? The closing passage of his speech was full 
of feeling, and he was loudly cheered on sitting 
down. 

The Rev, CHARLES Wiso, who seconded the 
motion, addressed himself mainly to the work of 
showing why the resolutions should.be adopted, and 
spoke without any excitement. He regretted the 
raising of the question, but it must be met; and 
said that if it were humiliating to have to make 
such protestations, it would be more humiliating to 
shrink from making them. There was a middle 
course between having a sharply-defined creed and 
ignoring all differences of belief, and 
alism supplied it, and the body had always — 
essentially evangelical. 

At this point it was announced that notice 
had been received of several amendments—one by 
Dr. Parker—which had been published—one by the 
Rev. W. Currie, of Leeds, to the effect that any 
other declaration than that appearing in the Year 
Book was uncalled for ; another by Mr. Ackland, of 
a similar purport, and two verbal alterations in the 
doctrinal points stated in the second resolution, 
to render them more complete. Dr, Parker then 
moved his amendment in a speech somewhat 
less characteristic than usual, but one which evi. 
dently impressed a considerable section of the meet- 
ing. He was, he said, as attached as anybody to 
Evangelical truth, and that was why he objected 
to such a statement of it as was to be found in the 
shreds and patches of the second resolution, which 
represented only a part of that truth. Naturally, 
when a house was on fire, the occupants seized 
upon the most valuable possessions; but really 
their house was not on fire! He objected to legir. 
lation in a panic, thought they had been too 
easily alarmed, and that the Leicester Conference 
had been unduly magnified. The promoters of the 
conference had made a mistake, but they had been 
answered on the spot, and enough had been done 
in the way of protest and denunciation. If the 
whole machinery of the Union were to be brought 
to bear upon every half-a-dozen gentlemen who 
might get up a conference, its work would never 
come to an end. He ridiculed the idea of settling, 
in the categorical way adopted by Dr. Mellor, 
questions which caused many men so much heart. 
agony, and said that the truth was not to be got at 
by distinctions of the kind proposed ; but while he 
should have been content with moving the previous 
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question, he offered the alternative contained in his 
amendment. 

The doctor said he had not provided a seconder, 
but the Rev. J. W. Aveling, of Northampton, 
seconded it, in a few worde, in which he expressed 
agreement with the chairman, Then Mr. Picton 
came forward, and was received with a good many 
cheers, while he was looked at with evident interest 
by those who had heard much of, but had not 
previously seen him. One member of the Union 
protested against his being heard till this matter had 
been disposed of, but the chairman said Mr. Picton 
was a member of the Union, and had a right to 
be heard, and the meeting emphatically indicated 
its readiness to hear him. And it heard him with 
the utmost, and almost pained attention, while he 
spoke with great self-possession, combined with 
earnestness and deep feeling. He wished to express 
his gratitude for the generosity and charity with 
which the Leicester Conference had been criticised. 
Its object was not to cast discredit on the doctrines 
believed by most of the members of the Union, for 
some of those who took part in it believed in those 
doctrines, It had been asked, Why did not the 
extreme left of the body go over from the Congre- 
gational Union to the Unitarians, or some other 
body? He answered because there was no other 
body with which they bad so much sympathy, and 
with whom they felt so much at home. He had 
himself been brought up ander the blessed 
influence of evangelical traditions, and gloried in 
the spiritual life derived from Christ; and it was 
not without struggle and suffering that he had 
come to occupy his present position. The rejection 
of creeds was a principle of Independency, and they 
should trust to the spirit of freedom which had 
always animated them. If it were asked, Were 
there to be no limits? he replied that there were 
selected spiritual affinities which guided the actions 
of men—(at which there was a slight murmur)— 
and they need not fear that any but those who 
loved them would adhere to them ; and why should 
they cast off those who loved them? It would be 
better to trust to the power of truth to overcome 
what was wrong. After another feeling allusion 
to his own spiritual history, Mr. Picton said that 
he and those acting with him were not alone; 
for there were many in their churches and families 
who sympathised with them; and if the Union set 
its seal to these resolutions, though they affirmed 
what nobody doubted, they would cast a forbidding 
shadow over the pathway of many struggling 
souls, He also, towards the close of his speech, 
expressed regret that the Leicester Conference had 
been held at the time it was ; though there was no 
evil intention in the arrangement. 

The Rev. Eustace Conder expressed his admira- 
tion of the manliness and deep feeling displayed by 
Mr. Picton’s speech; which could not have been 
heard without respect and sympathy—a sentiment 
to which the meeting warmly responded. But, he 
added, painful sacrifices must sometimes be made; 
and though he would have seconded Dr. Parker's 
pro „ he thought that either that or the 
mmittee’s resolutions were necessary, inasmuch 
as Congregationalism was not merely a form of 
government, but involved certain historical beliefs. 

At this point an adjournment of the discussion 
took place, and a motion deprecating war was 
proposed and adopted. Under other circumstances 
that would no doubt have produced some exciting 


speaking and equally exciting heating; but the 


previous proceedings had been so lengthened, and 
so many persons were suffering from heat and 
fatigue that, naturally enough, the great meeting 
now began to separate. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 

The meetings of the Congregational Union com- 
menced on Monday, when the forty-eighth annual 
meeting was held at the Memorial Hall, ingdon- 
street. There was a ange attendance of members 
in the large hall, and the galleries were occupied 
with visitors. 


The Rev. ALEXANDER HAxxAx, the secretary, 
announced that the chairman of the Union, the 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, was unable to be present 
that evening. He had been for some time past 
unwell, and thought that attendance that evening 
would unfit him for the duties of the next day. 
He therefore proposed that the Rev. J. G. Rogers, 
should take chair, which was agreed to. The 
hymn — love Thy kingdom, Lord, 
was then sang, and prayer was off by the Rev. 
G. Gilfillan. 

The Rev. A. Hannay said that the question of 
voting by proxy raised at the last business meeting 
havin — considered by the committee, they 
had decided that the votes of absent members 
should not be received in balloting for the officers 


opportunities of reviewing the work of the 


| was the 


— effect. 
Vardy, Mummery, Ashton, and Nicholls were then 
appointed scrutineers of the ballot. 


THE NEXT CHAIRMAN. 


The Rev. A. HAxxar that two nomina- 
tions for the chairmanship of the Union for 1879, 
were received in due order by the committee. The 
— in favour 5 the «ak r. yy of 3 

unt College. heers.) To the great regret o 
the committee, Dr. Reynolds declined nomina- 
tion solely on the ground of physical incapacity to 
perform the duties of chairman. Another nomina- 
tion in eel t 8 Dr. of —1 yee 
was recei t to their t regret Dr. 
declined, on the ground Ache of work he 
had already on hand, which made it impossible for 
him to —— any further duties. The time 
having elapsed for nomination, it fell by rule to the 
committee themselves to nominate a gentleman to 
eccupy the chair. It was just to the committee 
and to the gentleman who had been selected, that 
the process should be described. At a full meeting 
of committee, 1 the ques 
tion was t up. h member of the 
committee was to nominate whom he would. 
Those aominations were read from the chair, and a 
majority of two-thirds was required to elect. The 
first gave the Rev. W. Cuthberteon, B.A., of 
Bishop Stortford almost the required majority, and 
thesecond gave himthat number with a considerable 
i e usual form of mover and seconder 
was not adopted as the nomination was taken to be 
by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN said they all deeply regretted 
that the two gentlemen nominated not been 
able to undertake the duties of chairman. The 
Union was, he thought, impoverished when it lost 
from the chair all the t experience as well as 
pastoral diligence of Dr. Reynolds. It was im- 
poverished, too, if it was not able to show its 
veneration for those who went out to foreign lands 
in the spirit of their Master, and when they were 
not able to have the services of the first Nonconfor- 
mist who had been appointed to a professorship by 
Oxford University. He did not may that in depre- 
ciation of the nomination before them. They ul 


which was adopted. Messrs. 


desired that one who had done such good work in 


the ministry—one who had the confidence and 
honour of his brethren, and was so liked for his 
genial and amiable temper, and had done such 
service at the antipodes and at home, as had Mr. 
Cuth should sooner or later receive that 
honour at ir hands. He would ask them with 
the heartiness of Christian men to confirm his 
nomination. (Cheers.) 

A show of hands was then taken, and the nomi- 
nation was unanimously confirmed. 

POSITION OF THE UNION. 

The CHAIRMAN said he little expected to find 
himself in the position he occupied that * 
Nothing but inability would have prevented Mr. 
Brown from being there. There were very few 
nion 
itself, which usually met to consider the interests 
of the churches. had now an opportunity of 
rejoicing at the — of the Union, and 
reason to —— for the unity He had given to 
their chu and the way that unity was 
expressed by that Union. Much was owing to the 
indefatigable en and the loyal devotion to the 
principles and work of the Union of their friend 
the secretary. (Cheers.) It was not always an 
easy or post to fill, but while Mr. Hannay 
was y to listen to any expression of opinion, 
he reserved to himself the atte pursue the course 
which he thought best. strength of character 
commended itself to the sympathy and respect of 
that Union. Fifteen years ago the preliminary 
—7 of the Union used to be attended by 
about fifteen and the large assembly before 
him indi in some measare its growth. People 
to belong to the Union, and to 
i Their funds were good, 

But its growth in 

was not so striking as 
i which had marked the report 
y- They had now come to a period 
when they were asked to solve what 


The Rev. I. V. MuMMERY seconded | 


| 
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: Rogers, B.A., 


settlement of the great controversies with ; 

gr Wuich it 
the 
with matters of 
economy of the churches, and 
questi : 


generation ; Confi : . 
tion; the Christian Ministry not a Priesthood ; a 
Catechism of Congregational Nonconformity; the 
Religious Obligations Nonconformists as 
Citizens. Some 25,000 copies of the report of the 
special committee on in have been issued, 
and there is reason to believe that it has given 
aid and encouragement to those who are specially 
engaged in the otion of temperance; that a 
considerable number of the pastors of the churches 
have acted on the recommendation — 80 
far as preaching on the sin of drunkenness on 
the perils of our national drinking usages is con- 
cerned ; and that in some cases church temperance 
societies have been formed. The report then refers to 
the Congregational Charch Aid and Home Missionary 
Society, to the Conference at Derby in September 
at which the nation was finally perfected, and 
to ite ratification by the Union meeting at Leicester 
a little later. The draft rules had unani- 
mously adopted by the Home Missionary Society, 
and submitted to the county associations. On this 
subject the report says :— 

Since that time the subject has been before the 
county associations for final decision, and the committee 
are thankful to be able to report that, with the excep- 
tion of Cheshire, which has decision, and 
Hantingdonsbire, whose Union is a joict association of 
Con tionalists and Baptiste, all the associations of 
Eu ha ve given in their adhesion to the new society, 
and appointed delegates to sit on its council. 


The committee state that they d it as an 
important part of their work to aid and further 
every movement towards a more systematic 


oo- tion of the churches in the service of one 
another, and in the Christian enlightenment of the 
people, and they trust that in coming years the 
nion may be honoured, through the Church Aid 
and otherwise, to minister to the stre 
and growth of Congregationalism in England more 
frui than ever heretofore. In accordance with 
the ation of one of the 2422 
a been decided to enter into correspondence 


in the college system, and suggesting that such 
committee should consist of thirty members, 
appointed * the colleges, and fifteen by that 
committee. If this proposal were ted, evidence 
could be taken, but need not be made public. On 
the subject of religious communion the report 
says :— 

The question of the basis of religious communion was 
raised at the time of the —— Assembly in a form 
which created considerable excitement and controversy 
throughout the churches. It was not raised in any 
meeting of the Union, nor strictly within the e of 
the Union; but in the form of a conference “ of those 
who feel that agreement io theological opinion can no 
longer be held to be essential to re dommunion, 
to the summoning of which others des members of 
the Union were parties. The conference, however, was 
widely regarded as a challenge to the Con onal 
churches to accept the principle that rel oom 
munion is not t on t in 
critical, or histo Scape and asa plea for such 
communion between those who receive and those who 


tianity. 


ttee, regarding uestion thus 
ra as one of vital importance, , “toa 


int 


a special committee to consider what any, 
should be taken to relieve — II doen 
caused by it body.” 


2 the 1. 
It was felt desirable that the committee should be 
influential and representative, and with this view the 
— 1 — were ted 1 

vs, . Allon, . ellor, Taomson, 
med A M Beoms ; the Reve. 3B. Brown, B. A., J. G. 
J. &. Harrison, W. Braden, W. 
d. 8. Barrett, 


R. W. Dale, M. A., C. Wilson, M. A., 


wal ficul B. A., W. Cuthbertson, B. A.. A. Mackennal, B. A., T 
y difficult problem—the pos- Green, M.A., B. Dale, M. A., and J. Matheson, B. A.; 

perfect fidelity to truth, | and Messrs. Henry Wright, H. Lee, W. H. Conyers, J. 
with the broadest tion of individual liberty | Carvell Williams. Dr. F. J. Wood, D. Tomkins, A. J. 


on the part of all those who love the Master. 


them as it came to all the churches. When they 
met face to face to talk the matter over, 
they would see better what course shonld be 
taken. He had perfect faith in their churches ; 
they were not apart, but there was an abiding 
indwelling unity which had not been full 

devel , and he believed that amidst all diffi- 
culties they would be able to maintain their 
faith in God and love towards one another. 
(Cheers). The chairman in conclusion referred to 
the Eastern question, and the position which Non- 
conformists held in respect to the question of peace 
or war. 

THE REPORT. 

To relieve Mr. Hannay from pressure of work, 
the report was then read by the Rev. J. B. 
Ronertsox, of Harrogate. It commenced by re- 
ferring to the Hymn-book and Supplement, the 
sale of which been 132,100 copies, as against 


122,986 in the preceding year. Two new editions 
of public questi 


are in preparation, one to be sold for one shilling. 
The Congregational Union lecture, by the Rev. 
E. R. Conder, has been welcomed by the Press as a 


and committee, and he proposed a resolution to substantial and brilliant contribution towards the 


4 
great problem of the time, and came to 


Shepheard, and S. S. Mander. The resolutions adop 
by this committee were, with slight alterations, 
accepted by the general committee, and will be 
submitted to the Assembly. 
The importance of the autumnal meeting of the 
Union at Leicester having been dwelt upon, it was 
stated that there had been the usual interchange 
of courtesies with the Scotch and Irish Unions; 
that the committee had decided on the inexpediency 
of the use of proxies in the election of members of 
the committee ; and that both Dr. 
cipal of Cheshunt College, and the 
Legge, Professor of Chinese in Oxford University, 
having declined to be nominated as chairman of the 
Union, the Rev. W. Cuthbertson, B.A., would be 
pro It was also stated that the committee with 
a view to fraternal intercourse between the two 
great sections of the Evangelical body, vo. 
posed to send a tation to the autumnal 
meeting of the Baptist Union, a proposal which 
had been very heartily welcomed. the past 
year the committee have taken 4 a number 
ons — especially the tern Ques- 
tion—and reference was made to several questions 
which it was proposed should be submitted to the 
present session of the Union, such as the jubilee of 


Rev. Dr. — 
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re e Test an n n ves e spiri whi endom e its enemies the 
— — Btting tribute 2 Paid to t she mast — — — ‘Sat : 1 — the ee 1 1 And f * thinking and 


mine nt members of the denomination whose loss | community by, the Nonconformist churches. | the — < ae from the 
had been 2 during the t year, such as Still, they had no cause to magnify what lay 

Professors Rogers and He ; and the Revs. prophesy 
James Matheson, J. Gwyther, James Parsons, H. 


I 


to 
his way. The Gospel did not come only te 


b 


reveal, 


Bromley, W. P. Lyon, &c. but to quicken ; it was po wan She 
The Rev. E. J. Hartianp (Bristol) moved the life of God, which it Man 
adoption of the report. He cordially endorsed the and duty 
remarks made by the chairman t the clear to do 
wise head and genial loving heart by which the within. 
affairs of the Union had been guided for some years humanity 
past. He rejoiced that they had at their head such 
a man, and he thought that in his wisdom they a. Me 


had the brightest hope for the future. (Cheers) 


Mr. ALBERT Spicer seconded the motion, which nearer to 
wae ad — the last 
© Rev. Bryan Dalx proposed the appoint- & strange 
ment of James Spicer, .» treasurer, the Rev. A. his school 
ery noble 


— secretary, and Messrs. T. L. Devitt and 


H 
H ones as auditors. 

‘Alderman Law (Bradford) seconded the motion, 
and it was adopted limits of 


The Reva. Isaac Jacob and Jesse Hopwood were | too wide to 
elected hono members of the Union, and the 


meeting was closed with the benediction by the | means of creeds, confessions, 
chairman. macies, to mark out the line alo y! 
— — thought was expected to dl — 75 oe teak —— 

MRETING IN UNION CHAPEL, ISLINGTON. ae a oe 2 — whish seemed to be woven of the same staff an the 
The first public session of the Union took place | give method. She must always in all her revolu- | prophetic pictures of the Word of Ged. And yet 
at half-past nine on Tuesday, in the Union Chapel, | tions aim at what she considered the result it was absolutely contemptuous of Christianity ; it 
Islington, the chairman of the year, the Rev. oF 1 — * * =. pilgri along the — 4. e of life 

: eas , no sorrow of her were 1 
. A, peeling, Thilo - England, ily, has learnt the | and duty which Christianity hed, bat % 
and beautiful building was crowded in every part, lesson through the solid, — strength of her | ignored the this 
and great numbers of people stood during the great middle class, which was always ballast | curious oon- 
whole of the proceedings in the aisles, and even the | in the ship of State; and still more through wath 
ante rooms were filled as the day wore on. The the moderating influence which the sense of a = aid 
proceedings were opened with singing and a devo- religious duty, 2 higher a — oot the om war esta- 
tional service, conducted by the Rev. J. H. prevent Bat bat che et Methodist revival a the | blished to Saviour had 
H ollowell. last century had brought into the very heart of a | suffered two great of the Chris- 
THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS, multitude of that class, which was verily the its arro- 


i 


5 
ae 
f 
i 


The Cua then ascend : rous class in the hour of revolution, some belief 
a aie — waster a God who did think and care for them, and who 


his inaugural address. He commenced by saying he and the had been 
t them to reform themselves before reforming the 

firmly believed chat the vast and cumbrous apparatus weeld, ont trembled to think of the fie sain wth inspired In the 

in which the spiritual force of Christianity had been which they, too, might have been baptized to li , | second place of the 

encased, and the pompous form which through all | equality, and fraternity, when, at the end of the | Church; its tude 


88 


these ages it had been made to wear, were largely last century, the genius of tion was abroad in | wards what it 
responsible for the present condition and aspect of the earth. In England th oni eae e 


Christ's kingdom; the voice still, as it were, crying 
in the wilderness, and Christ still waiting for the | ojsimed, “ The kin of man is at hand,” 
empire of all human hearts. He held very dearly — the f in clear antagonism to the 
their simplicity of form and spirit, and the freedom | Gc 

with which the light and the fire of God will play | His bold, bald Atheism, and the 
through and vivify their organs. Their communion f ho tom 
was an ecclesiastical system more simple in character — by 4 ra 7 which 
forth with such jubilant confidence, and which 


y 

the better enabled to judge with reason any great | 

uestions which came under their consideration. 

heir Union ought to be the free parliament of the 
churches, for they had all the materials for a friendly | 
discussion of the vexed questions of the times, — | 
they had with them people — the popular | 
element. Repression and not expression was the 
dangerous to the liberties of the 
Had not 

icly noted t 
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fought out with 
It was no new thi to them to know that 
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their Gospel, 
English origin, 5 
cised by sidered the Incarnation, made the 
which their with the plenipotentiarics life of men. They 
that did which lay outside the might Congregs: 
furnace of tle so that the | to be done both tional Unions, a 
in England never | before full stately hy — 
since been t in the wildest storm | have to tion and jut — — 
ol revolu while they ted to-day an aspect they n world was 42 — in 
ot stability which were the 2d. would misery of . aes Age 
perhaps the envy, of the civilesed t of Coe Cope 1 * ne 
world. was still very much to be mended | Bibles, I 7 — — of their bret! 
— Sonnen Aue the b a — $ save it 
classes in they should not have to give up as effet mone or „ 
the freest, word of the everlasting Nothing 11. —— 
this earth. ts | notable in the intellectual movement of the — — 
mace — oe — 
centu 0 centre our our 
but read with — in and „ earth.” . — 
the Nonconformists w Tyndall off, and thet 
ment was making the briefest 
one-half of the Bat how 
they could not sound aad 
put into them. of serious 
to which the He 
churches had with 
weald 
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great historic facts of 
attached no substantial mean- 
words as Inspiration, Incarnation, 
— If asked what was 
stimulating, sanctifying 
work out in time what might be 
the salvation of the human race. But 


fact was the — welt which sanctified and 
The G was not a noble and beautiful 
tion about God, about life, about duty ; it 
was the tale of what the God who made the world 
had in His own living person done and suffered for 
the world. Here was the firm, strong, broad basis 
of Christian communion. A communion which had 
feeble hold on the truth God has given to unite and 
compact mankind, had in it the principle of decay 
and the prophecy of dissolution, and could only in 
the end mock the hopes of all longing hearts. ey 
had been somewhat imperatively invited to religious 
communion on a basis ind dent of doctrinal ideas, 
and in view of this a course of action had been proposed 
from which he utterly dissented. Though reluctant 
to speak on such a subject from the chair, he must 
Trad. to their generosity. He did not think they 

ould allow action to be forced on them by a Con- 
ference outside their pale. Till questions were 
raised in the Union, he thought they should better 
consult their dignity and the interests of the 
Churches by refasing to recognise the action of a 
knot of individuals whose number and weight they 
had no means of estimating, who carried on 
operations outside their fellowship. These persons 
demanded that religious communion should be 
regarded as independent of theological views. Let 
them demand it. The demand 


was their vision of the 
range of His influence over human hearts. 
needed all that the Cross and 
Passion, the Death and Burial, the Resurrection and 
Asc included, p a & poe 
which set man’s life on the spiri —_ 
with its face up to heaven and God, an 
to make his history a glorious progress. Many 
noble Christian hearts were impatient over the 
sectarian divisions of Christendom. For himself 
he would rather have a sect in every village in 
which the members could speak out with their 
whole heart, and be sure of the sympathy of a little 
band of their fellows, than have a wide communion 
—— itself a Church, in which Ritualist, Evan- 
gelical and Rationalist, Trinitarian and Unitarian, 
would be listened to with equal composure, and 
where souls could fall asleep with equal comfort 
under them all. The world had nothing to hope 
from churches that reduced to a clammy, colourless 
— the great facts and truths of the Catholic 
ith. There were some who seemed bent on dis- 
charging the Bible of every oe which = ite 
word a gospel, and Christ of every pulse of power 
to uplift, redeem, and save. It was the tale of 
Jesus the Resurrection which created Christen- 
dom ; it was the old, the everlasting Gospel, which 
had inspired its effort, kindled its aspiration, 
and elevated its hope from that day till now; it 
was the life of Christ that created in His 
own day such passionate earnestness and fond devo- 
tion, and afterwards inspired the company in the 
upper chamber in Jerusalem with enthusiasm. At 
the present time the tempest was raging around 
them, a time of searching for them and for their 
churches was come. One thing, and but one thing, 
could brace them to meet it with that calm constancy 
which their fathers carried through many a wilder 


rought them no 


storm than this—the firm assurance that Christ was 
King, and would be King, and that He saw the 


nearer to, and removed them no further from, | means, though earth or hell opposed, of ruling all 
the pulpits or the hearts of Independents. He that threatened the destruction, to the glorious 
denied that there was here any question | enlargement and advancement of His kingdom, and 


ous laxity. 
at they h 


of dan 


His conviction was a | 
strong 


attached altogether too muc 


importance to the Leicester Conference as regarded 


the condition and tendencies of the ministry, and 
that they ought, following a well-known precedent, 
„to be quiet, and to go on with their work. As 
— the question whether the Independents were an 

vangali 
one mode of solving it —by being Evangelical. 
They had nothing but their lives to speak. They 
had no authoritative document; no sharp line 
beyond which a man orachurch must be cut off. 
They dare not formulate one ; it would be treason 
to the word and spirit of their King. But not the 
less strong and sacred was the inward bond of 
loyalty to the Gospel which bound them; none the 
less did those who forsook the Gospel cut them- 
selves off from all that was vital in their com- 
munion, and what glow and vigour there may be 
in their life. They could trust to the testimony of 
their life and of their history ; and spare their pro- 
testations. Must they, of all the great Evangelical 
pray the world to believe that they were 
he G I, and must vindicate their faith 


before the world in a h nobler ways. 
uences working in the minds of their 
m 
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them together. 


drawing men and holding 
a 5 talked of widening or narrow - 
ing the basis; but the basis was mide for us. 
** Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 


They 


which is Jesus Christ.” What they could widen, 


cal body, it seemed to him there was but | 


_ of rs the children of the great human house- 
ho 


d to the Father's home, and joy on high. 
At the close of his address the chairman was 
greeted with loud cheers. 


ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS, 


A Reference Committee having been appointed, 
it was agreed that, in view of the discussion that 


the standing orders relating to the time to be occu- 


ness, #0 that the No“ which bad just been uttered 
simply meant nothing. (Laughter.) There had 
been very great misapprehension as to the nature 
of the Leicester Conference and the authority of 
that conference. It had been understuod by 
some men as forming a sort of organic connection 
with the Congregational Union, and it had also 
awakened a malicious triumph in the minds of 
many who saw in that conference another illustra- 
tion of the inevitable tendency of all free religious 
organisations to swerve away from the elements of 
tangible faith. But it had also awakened serious 
lamentations in the minds of many men who were 
prone to yield themselves to panics. But where 
there was a body of the 1 of this Union, 
they had no right, he lieved, to submit 
either to m rehension or misrepresenta- 
tion which ed to imperil or damage 
the interests of the body represented, and if 
the Con tional Union thought their interests 
were imperilled or damaged, it had the right, he 
contended, in spite of what the chairman had said, 
to issue a declaration to that effect. (Hear, hear.) 
Let it be distinctly understood that this Union had 
not met for the purpose of imposing any restriction 
on freedom of thought or expression, although that 
had been plentifally, but untruthfally alleged. 
There was no member of the Congregational Union 
who entertained such a fallacy or such a preposte- 
rous and abortive notion. It was not therefore a 
question of the freedom of individual thought or 
utterance at all, and did not by any means touch 
the question of individual freedom, but was simpl 

a question of association or fellowship, which 
was quite a different thing. Let it not 
be said either that this Union was less 


ardent or enthusiastic in its desire to see 
an enlarged communion than the Leicester 
Conference was—bat that was not the question in 
dispute. Bat the Leicester Conference was wider 


the minimum 
was about to follow being of unusual interest, | 


— — 


in its basis than Christianity itself. At all events 
he believed so, and if the Union believed it, it had 
the right to say it, and he believed the Union would 
say it that very day. There were two phrases it 
should be remembered that had been u namely, 
religious communion” and Christian commu- 
nion. They might mean the same thing, but what 
was meant by religious communion? What was 
int upon which communion was to 
be based ? as there to be any element of agree- 
ment at all? and if so, what’? Was it op te a 


ied by movers of resolutions and speakers should position of a religious nature which would be wide 
suspended, in order that the discussion might be | 
full and thorough, and as far as possible free from 


any fetters. 

e Rev. A. Hannay then proposed that as it 
was desirable to discuss and pass at that sitting 
a resolution referring to e or war, the dis- 
cussion about to take place on Dr. 
should, if it lasted up to 1.45 
until the next meeting of the Union on Friday next. 
This was also agreed to. 


THE BASIS OF COMMUNION, 


The Rev. Dr. Mettor, who was received with 
loud applause, mingled with a very few hisses and 
cries of Go into the pulpit,” which request, how- 
ever, was not complied witb, then moved the 
following resolutions :— 

That in view of the uneasiness produced in the 
churebes of the Congregational order by the proceed- 
ings of the recent conference at Leicester on the terms 


of religious communion, the assembly feels called upon 


to rm, that the primary object of the Congrega- 
to the terms of its own con- 


of ‘the Con- 
„ a8 evidence that Con- 


the acceptance of 
ical faith revealed 


the Lord Jesus Christ, His Resurrection, His Ascension 


and Mediatorial Reign, and the work of the Holy Spirit 
in the renewal of men. 


the e evident by the tion of faith 
ond order adopted at the ensue! meeting in 1833 ; and 
the assembly ves that the churches re ted in 
the Union hold these facts and doctrines io their 


on that point from the remarks that had been made 
by the chairman in his address—but he moved the 
resolutions in accordance with an obligation which 
had been laid on him. He had protested against 
having the duty assigned to him, but it was no use, 
he found, to protest against the powers that be.” 
He thought no one would contest the statement 
coptained in the outset in the first resolution— 
namely, that there had been aneasiness—(‘‘ Hear, 
hear,” and a cry of ‘‘ No”’)—there had been great 
uneasiness — (Hear, hear) — and there had been 
extensive uneasiness. (‘‘Hear,” and a cry of 
% No.“) He ventured to say this, because he 
probably travelled as much about the country 
as any one, and he had never attended any 
meeting since the Leicester Conference had been 


' 


Mellor’s motion | 8¥fliciently wide. 
m, be adjourned | embodied representative would not be a Congre- 


enough to be advanced throughout the world? 
Was that to be the basis? or was it to be the 
sense of fear, or the sense of infinity, or the sense 
of the mysterious, or was it to be the doctrine of 
absolute dependence? Was it to be one or all of 
these things? That basis would certainly be 
But even in that case an 


tional Union, a Wesleyan Conference, a 
resbyterian Synod, a Pan-Anglican Synod, an 
(Evumenical Council, but a general assembly of all 
the followers of all the religions upon the face of 
the earth. (Applause.) as this the religious 


communion they required? (Cries of ‘‘No.”) He 
was thankful for that answer, and he would turn it 
upon them very speedily. 4 

was not the communion they esired, then on what 


| 

Union was established on the 

and doctrives is, in the judgment of 
declara 


of 

y 

convictions on the questions to the front, 

th went into ferent lobbies to fight, 
took seats on different sides of the House. 


Bat he might be told that this was not the reli 
—1 d that was prayed for, and that he was 
if 
he was not r he 
endeavoured to understand the words written 
uttered by the promoters of the Leicester Confe- 


rence, 
led. Was he right in saying, ing to the 
Leicester Conference, that they 1 144 in 
the Yes or no. (Loud cries 


82 
of ** Les) Was he right in yg ey they need 
not believe in the incarnation of od and Christ ? 
Yes or no. (Loud cries of ‘‘Yes.”) Was he right 
in saying that they need not believe in the death 
of Christ for the redemption of man? Les or no. 
(Loud cries of Les.) Was he right in sayin 
that they need not believe in the resurrection o 
our Lord Jesus Christ from the dead with the body 
which was deposited in the grave? Yes or no. 
(Loud cries of Ves.) And yet religious com- 
munion was being prayed for on the basis of the 
ble rejection of every one of these things. 
Hear, hear,“ and a few signs of dissent.) If any 
entleman said No,” he was prepared to give the 


tpsissima verba, If it was not to be a religious 


held, at which he had not met with great uneasi- ' communion, was it to be a Christian com- 
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munion? and if a Christian communion, what 
were its characteristic and defining elements? He 
held that Christian communion meant communion 


munion wi 


co-esseatial factors and co-efficients of Christian 


communion. (Hear, hear.) What was union with 
Christ ? It was the union of one person with 
another Hear, hear.) They might have 
comm with sun, the moon, the — 
blooming flowers, or the springing grass. That 
would be , but religion something higher 


was i 
than and ‘ — ge If the 
Saviour could not feel his hand, and ? he could 
not return ita it would not be communion. 
If the Saviour not hear his prayer, and give 


human answer, it was not communion—it would be 
poetry. (Hear, hear.) Now here is the gist of the 
whole question, Who is Christ? What do we know 
of Christ? Where do we learn what we know of 
Christ? That was the gist of the whole matter. 
He had to do with the Christ of history, and not 
with a Christ who had been made up in the 
alembic of ination. The Christ in whom he 
believed, and in whom his father and mother 
believed, was the Christ who was foretold by 
prophets, who was in the bosom of the Father, who 
was made flesh, who dwelt among us, who wrought 
miracles, who died for us, who descended into the 
grave, who rose again, who ascended on high, who 
sitteth at the right hand of God, and who will come 
to be our Judge; and that was the same Christ who 
was preached from Congregational pulpits. That 
was the Christ who was preached by the founders 
of this Union, and the Christ who was preached b 


the enormous mass of those who constitute this second 
Union at the present day. But that was not the | of che Co 


the sacred Scri or it might be that he had 
cherished the illusions of a lifetime ; but whatever 
it might be, he preferred to be thrown back on St. 
Paul a times to being thrown back on 
some who would fain be his and who had 
now become his censors. (‘‘Hear, hear,” and 
In conclusion, he would only say that if 

i that which he now 

much left him for 


He understood the resolutions to be a challengs to 
the assembly to affirm distinctly and decisively 
whether or not the whole basis of the Union was 
to be changed, and whether or not membership in 
the Congregational churches involved substantial 

ment in the ang A beliefs of Christian 
religion. This question having been raised, it 
should be fairly met; and they could not ignore 
the fact that the question was not only before this 
assembly now, but also before the country. There 
were some—and he was sorry to find the chairman 
among them—who under-estimated the impression 
that had been produced by the Leivester Confer- 
ence. Uneasiness had undoubtedly existed, and 
did exist at present, not only in relation to some 
matter, but in relation to the existence 
ngregational churches. Possibly there 


Christ of the Leicester Conference. (Loud applause. ) was not sufficient ground for that uneasiness, 
And yet they spoke of a Christ and their devo- | and it might reflect not more unjustly on this 


tion 


him, and they spoke of their future commu- | body 


than upon those brethren who had ex- 


nion with that Christ. Where did they find that pressed sympathy with the Leicester Conference, and 
Christ of whom they spoke? They spoke in the who might feel that they had been misunder- 
highest terms of his character, but where did they | stood and greatly wronged ; but in that case the 

find the character of Christ, and what was the | would beglad to have the misapprehension — 


character of that Christ? e read of Christ's 


pathy with the hun 


It, on the other hand, there was ground for this 


„ how He looked upon | uneasiness, and that the time had come to make a 


e multitude and was smitten with pity, and we new departure, then let them know precisely where 


read that His or took the form of a miracle 
by which He fed famished peoples. We read also 
of His pity for the suffering, and also how by a 
miracle He opened the eyes of the blind, and 
unstépped the ears of the deaf. We read of His 
brotherly sorrow for those who had lost their loved 
ones, and how by miracle He took gently by the 
hand the maid, and she arose ; and how He stopped 
the bier on its way to the burial, and how He 
called Lazarus from the grave. 


evangeli 


We read of all 


this, but did they know anything of a Christ that | 


had not been revealed in connection with miraculous of their body upon the question. 


If they had, he did not know him 


history ? 


’ 


they were, so that those who set Christisnity 
above Con ationalism, and who cared more for 
truth than for any form of ecclesiastical 
polity, might be in a position to decide how far they 
could honestly and consistently retain membership 
with this Union. He had heard it said that the 
action of this Union was humiliating, but he 
thought it would be a far deeper humiliation to the 
Union if they had not the courage and honesty to 
face the suspicion of unfaithfulness which had been 
raised, and if they shirked —4 1 the opinion 

far as the 
question of religious communion might be a personal 


—(applause)—and he had never even heard of him. one the assembly of course had nothing at all to do 
But this Christ of the Leicester Conference was a with it, and every man must judge for himself how far 
fiction and nothing more, and he rejected him as he | he could go, consistent with loyalty to his own con- 


would the Christ of Renan, Strauss, and F. W. victions. 
He did not say that that Christ should | sonal one, but was a question of fellowship of the 


Newman. 
not receive his homage, but he would say that he 
had no power to command it, and he would say 
that that Christ was not the Christ who was the 
Son of God. He was not the Christ who would be 
their God for ever and ever. (Applause) Then 
let those of the — * np tere = for —— 
other name which to designate the revoltin 
which had been made out of disjecta 
history, so as not to rob the 
of the Con churches of the 
glory of His essential nature and of His title to 
those attributes which for 2,000 years had been 
held in reverence. (Applause.) He would ask 
them how the promoters of the Leicester Con- 
ference, 1 as they do by a whole diameter 
of thought touching the work and person of Christ, 
could have communion with each other? Could 
they who believed in the resurrection and ascen- 
sion have communion with those who disputed or 
denied both? He contended that they did not 
worship the same being—(Hear, hear)—that they 
did not co- in the same work—(Hear, hear)— 
Gospel. There 


of 
In resuming his seat he w refer simply to one 
other point—namely, the manner in which some of 
the gentlemen of the Conference were dis- 
posed to treat the authority of the Epi He 
could not understand the method or spirit of 
that Hy — 4 Ae 1 
value pistles in comparison wi e 

and, therefore, when he was told that he was 
driven back os Ss See Paul, the only thi 
that amused was that thi« objection s 
arise from the bosom of the tional body. 
Who was St. Paul? Was he a volunteer in 


y into the service. (Hear, hear.) 
ways thought tbat our Saviour 
did not teach all truth, but told His apostles 
that He had many things to say which He 
could not say then, and he had also thought that 
Christ laid the foundation of His temple, and pro- 
mised to give, stone by stone, according as they 
were required for the building of the temple when 
He had ascended. But now, were the apostles to 
take stone by stone, then they would be told, Oh 
— are driven back on Paul.” (Laughter) D:iven 

kon Paul! Well, it might be the influence of 
tradition, or the influence of what his father er 
mother had taught him with regard to :espect for 


ut the matter before them was not a per- 


churches, and the basis of that fellowship would 
give its character to their work and to their own 
body. To him it seemed that fellowship in worship 
and work could only be true and hearty and honest 
apse as it was based upon a distinct = em- 
tic agreement in the primary beliefs the 
hristian religion. ieee, been} To set creed 
against life or 1 creed, as though those 
two things were y separable, was altogether 
raising a false issue, and it was notbing to the 
point to refer to the excellencies of individual 
men. This question having arisen, it was neces- 
5 
vel Mb : * to 
that i was rooted in the funda- 
mental of the Christian faith. As far as 
he understood, the Leicester Conference sought 
to lay down the lines of a perfect creed, or 
else to exclude from the basis of fellowship all 
reference to ical opinion; they 2 t to 
formulate a creed so accurate in its nition 
that there should be no room for difference 
of opinion, or, in place of this they would accept a 
— erer 
orm of re opinion should have an equal place 
in it, and — ually right. Now, he contended, 
there was no middle position between those two, 
and if so, the resolutions now proposed would be 
untenable. But were they now to forsake the old 


paths, and to reject Him who had led then: so far 
the 


their way? Were to leave the path of 
reat Teacher who i their fathers 


their churches and say, We have no 


this sin-stricken as a body; we do not know | 
what we have got to say to you”? Surely not. 
They had work to do along the way which their 


fathers had traversed, and 
assembly to-day would show tbat they were true, 
as their fathers were, to the essential principles 
of evangelical truth. 

The CHAIRMAN announced that the Rev. Dr 
Parker would now move ad amendment, and added 
thst there were also two or three other amend- 
ments which had been sent in. One of these—-by 
the Rev. W. Currie—stated that in view of the 
difference of opinion which must necessarily exist on 
the question of evangelical speculation the assembly 


and venerable doctrines. 


believed that the spirit of the Declaration of Faith 
and Order publi in 1833 indicated with sufficient 
distinctness both the religious working and the basis 
of the Con i nion and the individual 
libe of its members; and that any 
ial reaffirmation of doctrinal beliefs was 
uncalled for. The Rev. A. Resp also had 
to substitute for the word ‘‘re- 
vealed” in the second resolution, the words 
** by inspiration 
**included,” in the same resolution, the following 
words be inserted: faith in one true and li 
God—the Father, the Son, and the Hely Ghost.” 

The Rev. M. J. ACKLAND also had handed in an 
amendment to the effect that any renewed state- 
ment of the objects of the Congregational Union 
was unnecessary. 

Ihe Rev. Dr. PARKER commenced by saying that 
he had — tee ay ty an — to second 
the amendment, but he ho t would be seconded 
for the sake of eliciting a full of opinion. 
He should have moved the previous question, but 
that it might be in that they were afraid 
for the Evangelical faith. The longer he lived the 
more he was assured that the Evangelical faith, as 
held by onalists all over the world, was 


true to he letter 
roportion 


and to the 


ing grand venerable doctrines 
— by the name of Evangelical. It was because 
© Was 60 — | 
that he objec 
pends as that which he found in the second resolu- 
tion. Evangelical faith was not to be spoken of in 
sides, and fragments, and shreds, but was to be 
spoken of asa sum total; ani the moment they 
began to single out three or four leading dominant 
propositions or dogmas they all to throw 
something of discredit and doubt upon those points 
not brought into the statement. (Applause.) Were 
there not other doctrines besides those enumerated 
in the second resolution that entered into the true 
statement of individual faith? Did they not believe 
something about the Trinity? (Hear, hear.) Did 
they not believe something about the immortality of 
thesoul? He asked, therefore, why they should cull 
three, or four, or more of the leadi principles of 
Evangelical faith, and leave — some others 
which were, at least, of equal importance. (Hear 
hear.) When there was an alarm of fire he could 
understand the inmates of a house seizing some 
valuable portions of the fittings, because there was 
danger of their destruction. But there was no 
danger in this case. (Applause.) There was no 
— — the ＋ house of Con wp. nor 
the smell of fire upon any o Ser 
(Applause) He held, 
therefore, that to legislate or resolve in a spirit of 
ay or some panic or uneasiness, was to take a 
alse position, and possibly adopt a mischievous 
course. Ia his amendment he made no reference 
to the Leicester Conference. He thought they 
ought to be on their guard lest they unduly mag- 
nified the aims of the Leicester Conference. The 
ought to be strong and not easily alarmed. 
believed the 8 of that conference made 
a t misteke in time and place, and that 
their action was likely to occasion considerable 


that this was done, not only with 


ability, but in a temper and « tone which not 
not been ; and that having been don 
the Leicester were ans 
r on the other side. He 
with the matter now 


opinion, they might 


in an organised , in 
Bren 
also, they did not mean to fulminate in any way 
inst freedom of action. 
inf 
blic opinion. 
irecti t if 


were bound to 
of an action of this kind upon 
resolution pointed in this 
e further in the 
would see whether they had not 
y aod frank! the 


look at 


7 


he feared he had indulging too —4 in the spirit 


of charity. (Laughter and applause.) 
He thought, for instance, that the promoters of the 

Conference had had fathers and mothe's 
who had taught them to read the Bible, but if 


they had made tions, such as might be 
l Bn : 


that the | 
e hoped tha then they must be dealt with on that basis. 


the meantime, however, they must give honour to 
those gentlemen as brethren ; this was no intel- 


by people had no religious trainio 
n 


lectual recreation to them. They did not make 
these proposals merely for the sake of agitating the 
Congregational body and exciting uneasiness 
throughout the land. They thought, they prayed, 
they served, and they loved, aod he wanted their 
manhoud, their character, and their sincerity to 
be cpenly, frankly, and carefally recognised. 
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Bat if the whole machin ee facilitate the discussion on the | affection, and as long as ple loved them and 
ionalism was to subject. He ledged with hearty gratitude | desired to be with them, why should they 
half-dozen — the ki charity, and generosity with which wish to cast them off? If they sheuld hold opinions 
where was the work ( the sayings and doings of the Lecester Conference | that dangerous, could not the power of 
end’? In his opinion, faith would be | had been uni criticised. Some observations | the truth overcome them? They could not prevail 
placed too uently and unnecessarily on its made that morning appeared to imply a misunder- | the truth. He did not wish to say any more. 
and defence. (Hear, hear.) He must „ere standing of the obtects of the Leicester Conference. was surrounded by men whom he had known and 


ever, that if the question was so simple as to be 
readily answered—as it bad been that by 
aloud Ves or an equally loud No“ —if all these 

— — and desires of the human 
— answered categorically with a Les 
or a No,“ then he had been undergoing a of 
soul and heart to no purpose in stri the 
study of the whole oracles of God, to find out the 
full meaning of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
(Cheers.) Scientific men valued above every- 

a 


It seemed to be su that the conference met 
together for the purpose of denouncing certain 
opinions precious to the vast majority 
of this Union. Now, the circular summoning the 
conference stated its object to be—‘‘To take cogni- 
sance of the fact that whether we will or not the 
— of communion are gradually widening, and 
ask how far this may be itted to go.” There 
were gentlemen who ed that Conference who 
; were in true agreement with the whole of the 
thing a fact, but he believed that truth | doctrines briefly set out in the resolution, and who 
was larger than any fact. The truth was an would feel it to be a very painful thing that they 
immeasurable infinite quantity, and they could not | should be to sympathise with the sort of 
it by 1 or — 
* nightly 


creeds, but by | negations that had been dealt with that morning. 

— er, by Gethsemane | But, of course, there was something else to be sai 
nd sorrows. If any of their brethren | The extreme left had been spoken of by the chair- 
saw a new view of truth, and had a proposal to sub- | man with his usual kindliness and charity, but with 
mit, which might seem to him to be of value, let it most emphatic disapproval. Now, of the extreme 
by all means be stated. He believed they had the left à certain question was sometimes asked, the 
truth so far, but God had more light and truth to | answer to which would be an answer also to a good 
breathe forth from His holy Word, and if any one had deal else. The question asked was this, Why 
to show them let there be the most unre- do not the two or three persons who are sup- 

Let him tell their friends of the to represent the extreme left in theologi 
however, that they must not opinions openly leave the Congregational Union 
and join the Unitarians, or some other con- 
gregation with which they might have more 
1 For the simplest of all reasons, yn 

id not find any other body with which they 

more sympathy, and they have not found any other 
igi community in which they were so much 
at e. (“ Hear, hear,” and hter.) This 
1 „ ed to be considered as Dr. 
arker had considered it, from a spiritual and 
— — point of view rather than morally and 
intellectually. Speaking for himself, and perhaps 
_ someothers, they had been brought upfrom the begin- 
ning of their lives under what they believed to be 
the blessed influences associated with 4 — 
itter- 


stricted 
Leicester 


preside at the Lord's 
h, or to occupy his 


_— carnal nature, raising 
sympathy with the spirit of the Lord—yea, with the 
spirit of the Eternal. Be it borne in mind that they 
did not come to their present intellectual position 
by a leap—in a day, or a month, or a year; — 
. n did not come to it without earnest s i 
As to uneasiness, he might say, parenthetically, that as à matter of experience, that as they had been 
sometimes there was uneasiness created in the Con- ed to yield, in obedience to what they felt 
i body by an appointment to the chair. | to be the force of argument, this and that 
id they sup they could obviate uneasiness. point commonly avowed by evangelical re- 
Someone was always uneasy, and uneasiness was not II iun, yet their evangelical religion had not 
to be met by resolution but by noble conduct un- ne from them, and they still rejoiced 
complaining patience, and stedfast attachment tothe most of all in the prayers of earnest, zealous, evan- 
ministry they had received at the Cross of Christ. | gelical men, and ey did rejoice to aid where they 


. ; * 
local and transient event, and did not give undue 
b an event which need not influence 


In the — they should accept his amend- could in their labours, and they had enjoyed their 
ment because there was at least one tone of charity | spiritual utterances. Yet they were asked to leave 
to the outlying of Christian thought and and go elsewhere. Why, it was like turning them 


Christian endeavour, and he had foand no such tone out of their native climate (laughter) — into what 
in the original resolution. He ht they t to would be to them a cold and depressive atmosphere. 
recognise diversity of thought and difference of tem- They did not feel called upon to make a change 
perament, andthe amendment which he sed did which they felt would be deleterious to their spiri- 
send out avery brief message to those who might be tual welfare. In the course they persisted in takin 
thinking whether the terms of religious communion they fcllowed constitutional inde ence, as it had 
might not be enlarged and multiplied. Thirdly, he been at any rate hitherto recognised and carried 
asked them to adopt the amendment because it said out. Each church, they had been taught and 
everything about the evangelical faith which tho believed, was complete within itself—not, of course, 
original resolution wished to maintain, and because di ing the necessity for alliance and mutual 
it speaks of the evangelical faith asa whole, and not assistance, but still so far as government was 
of any special t or dogma of evangelical faith. concerned, it was supposed to complete and 
It referred to the whole history of the Evangelical free within itself. No creed had ever been allowed 
Union, and took its stand on accomplished fasts. to be enforced, at any rate by external authority, 
(Cheers.) He begged to move the amendment:— upon any of our churches. The eloquent speeches 
That whilst this Assembly views hopefully every uttered from year to year from the chair of this 
honourable effort to extend the terms of persona! religious 
cominusion, it is of opinion that co-operative fellowsh|p 
on the part of C n churches, as between churches 
and any of their organised torms, can be made complete 
and useful only by the acceptance of a common doc- 
trina] basis, and therefore the Assembly solemnly re- 
affirms its adhesion to those evangelical doctrines which | that }  treedon 
the Con ational Union has maintained throughout | trusted within limits—namely, 80 lop 
the whole period of its existence. men to agree point by point with 
The Rev. J. W. Avettna, of Northampton, who | He t! the chairman in bis discourse that 


spoke briefly from the other end of the church, Shien chant be unworth 


who was almost inaudible to all except those around Union. Oa the other han 
him, seconded the resolution, and was understood to this point he wished to come, Are there no 
to say he agreed with everything that Dr. Parker limits whatever? Is no one to be admitted to per- 
hed seid. sonal ype roomy ay church — —1 — 
Uniov, whatever is opinions or whatever is 

Mr. J. A. Picrox, M. A., then advanced to the Character? They need not fear it, for he believed 
platform to speak. in the selective affinities. (Laughter.) No doubt 
A Mxunzn in the body of the church said he | that term might be open to ridicule, and gentlemen 


should s 
and that they should trust to the 8 
lead them into any truth that 


this freedom of spirit was only to 


of the Con ional 
, it had been oe ant 


made by Dr. Parker, though he did 


Union had 2 „ and te ot that they 

i instru ts, | 
id trust to the 8 irit of God to the confidence, or allay the apprehensions of the 
not yet been | co 


di : „ had it i 5 
| discovered. Now > came Se Cin ae S | if not unconstitutional innovation ; that the present 


as it led | state of things, abounding in rumours of war, 


Union? 
whey E thec ountry, and produced wides 


t 
ad shown the acknowledgment of such a | 


in 


rose to protest against Mr. Picton speaking on that | 


platform until the question of communion was 
settled. 
The Rev. Dr. ALLoN trusted the brethren would 


were welcome to laugh as much as they pleased, 
but to bim it hada meaning. ( Hear, hear, and 


renewed laughter.) Each little organism, even the Par 
smallest insect affinity f. 
stance or the gas that would nourish it, and he did 


had a selective ity 


give Mr. P.cton the fairest hearing, for at present | not believe that God had left the human soul with- 


he was a member of the Union. 

The CHatRMAN: Mr. Picton has the absolute 
right to be heard. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Picron said he thought the best contribution 
he could make to the discussion would be a short 
explanation, which should be as much to the point 


as possible. He was not in favour either of the 
resolution or the amendment, but perhaps some 


out such selective aflinities likewise, 


He believed 
that if left them freer to operate they would 
find them in the long run on the whole to operate 
apd to something like infallibility. Pardon 
him if be added this— You need not fear 
that any but those who love you will strive 
to adhere to po fellowshi The Congre- 
gatioval Union no rewards or temptations 
to offer them except spiritual sympathy and 


for the sub- 


e 
reverenced from his infancy. He had met that 
morning in the y a man from whose lips first 
came home to his heart the quickening Word of God, 
as he verily believed it to be, and much as he de. 
lored what that gentleman considered a departure 
om standards that he held sacred, yet his (Mr. 
Picton’s) heart was just what it was oF ome as alittle 
child he listened to that man, and his heart burned 
thele changes and in thelr fauulllos thane were poune 
in es there were yo 
„ — who read the Contemporary ston ‘the 
ineteenth Century, and perhaps even the Fortnight, 
Review, and perhaps they gradually drank in a 
sort of uneasiness y 
any resolution of the Co i Union. But if 
they succeeded in convincing them that they could 
never even temporarily surrender their intellectual 
belief in certain statements of facts without at the 
commen oh te lash deme, tes, oer 
y wi e esus, then the 

wentd ds them a cruel injury, and it would be — 
better to leave them to through freely with 


their s y, and with health of the Spirit 
of God’ ufd them ; but if the Union put their 


seal to such resolutions as these, then they would 
do more than merely affirm what nobody doubted— 
namely, that the tional Union was Evan- 
ical in sentiment, for they would also cast a 
ow, a idding shadow, u the path of 


forbidding 

many suffering and straggling who feared to 
give up their living faith, but who could not recon- 
eile their scientific instruction and their historical 
knowledge with the external framework in which 
that living faith had been embodied. In conclu- 
sion, he would say that all concerned in the 
Leicester Conference would be ready to express 

that unintentionally they had given any 
sort of pain and uneasiness to the members of this 
Union. (Hear, hear.) When it was first brought 
before the Conference in Leicester they had not the 
remotest notion of causing any uneasiness; but, 
looking back and seeing what had occurred, he for 
one could not help thinking with regret that the 
meeting should have been held at that time.- 

The Rev. Evstace Conner said if anything 
was uired to justify the Union in bringing for- 
ward the resolutions, it was the opportunity that 
had been given to Mr. Picton to stand on that plat- 


form, and as be had done in thorough manli- 
ness as as deep ; and he was sorry to 
find that even a single voice of t be 


raised, or that his remarks have awakened 
laughter, since his position must have been one full 
of po sue — a to —_ commended 
respectf v. In regard to the resolutions, 
he almost felt disposed to second the amendment 
id not care very 
much as to which was passed. If the resolutions 
were intended to set forth a creed it must be on 
all hands that they were a d rate failure ; but it 
was not so intended. It was intended to say we 
have a character before the world, and we wish it 
to stand clear. We bave a traditional reputation 
among the churches, and we do not wish even the 
shadow of a misunderstanding to gather over it. 
The debate was then adjournea until the meetin 
on Friday ; and it was an that instead o 
holding the meeting on that day at the Memorial 
Hall, it would be again at the Union Chapel at 
Islington, at 10 à m. 
PEACE OR WAR. 


The Rev. W. Srarnan then moved a resolution 
offering the strong conviction of the assembly that 
the jealous attitude of the British Government 
towards Russia, and the extensive war preparations 
being made, menaced the peace of Europe; that 
such a course, despite the pacific speeches of cer- 
tain members of the Government ceased to command 


; that the ordering of Indian troops to 


Malta excited i iop, and was a dangerous 


hindered the revival of the commercial 2 rity 
istress ; 
that, therefore, the Assembly called on all the 
churches of the Union to employ every legitimate 
effort to urge on the Government the imperative 
duty of entering into a Congress, so that a resolu- 
tion might be formed of the xing problems 
which now disturbed Europe. (Hear, hear.) The 
speaker remarked that it was a terrible thing to 
ing Indian soldiers to fight the battles of England 
pe, and asked what would be thought if 
Russia had put into the field soldiers who had no 
direct association with that country, or if Germany 
had employed mercenaries in her war with France. 
liament ought to have been consulted on the 
; also alluded to the noble wa 


also spoken on this question, 
notwithstanding that to a great extent they 
were fettered in opinion by their connection 
with the State; and he especially mentioned the 
views which Canon Liddon had expressed in the 
pulpit of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Mr. Alderman Law seconded the resolution, 
which was supported by the Rev. J. G. Rogers, 
and carried by acclamation, after which the assembly 
adjourned to Friday next at 10 a.m. 


—— had 
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